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PREFACE. 


Ih  former  treatisee,  which  have  been  very  kindly 
received  by  the  reading  public,  the  writer  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  the  Power,  Wisdom* and  GkxKiness  of  Qod  as 
seen  in  his  wonder-working  Providence,  and  in  his  no 
less  wonderful  works  of  creation.  The  following  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  great  Antagonistic  Power,  that  riots 
in  the  Apostacy — that  reigns  among  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience. 

We  have  seen  how  completely  benevolence  pervades 
all  the  works  of  the  Divine  hand — ^how  all  the  works  of 
creation — all  the  variations,  uses  and  adaptations  of  these 
works,  and  all  the  ways  of  Providence,  if  left  unperverted 
to  work  out  their  own  legitimate  ends,  are  instinct  with 
the  Goodness  of  God.  We  shall  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  a  great  opposing  Power,  by  usurpation  the  god  of 
this  world,  has  been  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world.  We  have 
seen  what  God  has  done  ;  and  from  what  he  has  done  we 
may  very  safely  infer  that  the  end  to  be  achieved  by  the 
^•Divine  plans  is  one  of  infinite  benevolence — that  it  in- 
^▼olves  the  greatest  amount  of  hanpiness  to  majLjia  ^^1 
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vi  PREFACE. 

as  the  supreme  glory  of  God.  We  shall  now  see  w 
Satan,  armed  with  power,  and  pervaded  by  the  poiaoi 
sin,  can  do — what  be  is  doing,  and  what,  if  not  foiled^ 
will  do.  He  has  been  the  ceaseless  systematic  oppc 
of  all  good.  His  chief  business  has  been  to  pervert 
works,  the  providences  and  the  grace  of  Qod.  Malign: 
misery,  characterize  the  one  system  ;  benevolence  and 
finite  happiness  tbe  other. 

And  never  perhaps  could  we  more  fittingly  call  ait 
tion  to  the  doings  of  the  redoubtable  Hero  of  our  i 
Never  was  his  Satanic  Jtf ajesty  more  thoroughly  roq 
to  a  desperate  onset  upon  the  sons  of  men.    "  The  D< 
is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  because 
knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."     Most  unn 
takably  do  we  trace  his  foot-prints  in  the  events  of  1 
last  few  years — as  the  instigator  of  the  Slaveholdi 
Rebellion ;   as  the  prime  and  successful  advocate,  in  1 
late   (Ecumenical  Coimdl   at  Rome,  of  the  Dogma 
Papal  Infallibility ;  as  chief  leader  in  the  late  Commv 
Rebellion  in  Paris ;  and  more  conspicuously  yet  as  a  ti 
inspiration  of  the  political  corruption    in  New    Ya 
Never  before  did  he  come  down  with  so  "  great  wrath" 
never  were  his  acts  more  determined  and  daring.    Wl 
in  the  history  of  our  race  were  fraud,  violence,  earl 
quakes,  tempests,  murders,  intemperance,  so  rife  in  c 
world  ?    The  prince  and  power  of  the  air  seems,  as  nei 
before,  let  loose  to  devastate  and  destroy. 

The  rightful  Proprietor  of  this  world  no  doubt  pem^ 
the  Adversary  to  exhibit  the  malignity  and  mischief  m 
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final  rain  of  sin,  that  its  infinite  evil  may  be  made  known 
to  the  countless  millions  of  the  Universe  throughout  eter- 
nity. The  vast  resources  of  this  world,  its  rich/es,  hpn- 
om^  learning,  associated  action  and  influence,  manners, 
customs  and  fiashion,  political  power,  eloquence,  poetry 
and  song,  are,  within  prescribed  limits,  put  at  his  com- 
mand, that  it  may  appear  what  wretched  use  he  will 
make  of  them ;  what  misery  and  degradation,  what 
wickedness  and  destruction  of  all  good  and  happiness, 
his  rule  can  produce.  These  are  all  sources  of  power,  and 
tie  designed  to  contribute  &ost*  influentially  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man  and  the  honour  of  God.  We  shall  see,  as 
we  proceed,  what  utter  ferveraion  the  god  of  this  world 
has  made  of  all  these  elements  of  power  and  influence- 
how  he  has  perverted  every  blessing  of  Heaven  and 
made  it  a  curse. 

The  task  proposed  in  the  present  treatise  is  to  trace, 
within  certain  limits,  the  foot-prints  of  the  great  Enemy 
of  all  good,  that  we  may,  by  witnessing  the  handiwork  of 
his  malignity  among  the  sons  of  men,  perceive  by  way  of 
contrast  the  strange  benevolence  of  Qod,  and  be  con- 
strained more  and  more  to  admire  the  goodn'bss  of  that 
wonderful  Being  whose  purposes  are  all  formed  in  bene- 
volence, and  all  whose  working  is  characterized  by  tha 
same  goodwill  to  man. 

A  few  topics  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  our  thought. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  inquire  what  engines  for  evil  and 
mischief,  in  the  hands  of  sin  and  Satan,  have  been  false 
religions;  wealth;  learning;  the  arts;  science ;  ^what  iise 
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has  been  made  of  goyemmental  powers — of  fratemiti 
and  associated  actions— of  men*s  amusements  and  recre 
tions;  how  he  has  but  too  often  perverted  and  embitters 
the  domestic  relations — perverted  the  Press— scourgi 
the  race  with  intemperance,  war,  and  by  an  endless  v 
riety  of  diseases,  pestilence  and  famiue,  the  sure  cons 
quences  of  the  apostacy  as  entailed  on  a  suffering  rac 
Indeed,  how  he  has  opened  on  a  defenceless  race  the  re 
Pandora's  box,  and  done  all  he  could  to  extinguish  tl 
last  ray  of  hope  and  happiness  in  our  sin-smitten  world 

We  have  largely  explored  that  great  antagonistic  sy 
tern  of  sin  and  misery  which  the  great  Adversary  has  » 
up  in  our  world,  and  by  which  he  has  impiously  confronts 
the  rising  empire  of  our  Immanuel,  contesting,  step  I 
step,  every  scheme  of  advancement ;  and  where  he  oai 
not  *'  rule,"  determined,  by  a  wholesale  perversion,  i 
"ruin." 

The  author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  h 
indebtedness  to  several  eminent  writers,  and  if  credit 
not  always  given,  his  apology  is,  that  as  he  has  draw 
from  his  copious  notes  in  the  preparation  of  this  volum 
he  has  often  found  himself  unable  to  identify  h 
authorities;  many  of  the  notes  being  jottings  mac 
years  ago,  and  often  not  credited  to  any  particulf 
source,  and  perhaps  without  quotation  marks.  The 
were  noted  down  as  mere  Memoranda,  without  the  inter 
tion  of  retailing  them  in  this  manner  through  the  Pres 
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WHO  HE  IS,  WHAT  HE  IS,  WHERE  HE  IS — ^ATTRIBUTES  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS — CAPABILITIES  OF  LOCOMOTION — HIS 
MENTAL,  MORAL,  AND  PHYSICAL  POWERS — HIS  WILES 
AND  DELUSIONS. 

It  is  a  delightful  task  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  friend, 
to  meet  everywhere  marks  of  his  favor,  and  to  be  cheered 
by  the  kind  words  of  his  welcome.  But  not  so  when  we 
fail  in  the  wake  of  an  enemy.  His  presence  speaks  no 
cheer,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  no  marks  of  favor.  In 
tracing  along  the  line  of  this  world's  history  the  good 
hand  of  God,  we  feel  we  are  in  company  with  a  Father 
and  a  Friend ;  yet  with  one  that  worketh  all  thin^  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  All  his  purposes  originate 
in  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  his  love ;  and  in  their  sure 
execution  and  infinite  benevolence  is  the  end  of  aU  his 
working.  And  though  it  is  a  delightful  truth  that  there 
is  no  being  in  all  the  universe  that  can  frustrate  these 
purposes,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  another  being 
in  the  universe  of  great  power  and  of  mighty  intellect,  who, 
though  not  infinite  or  eternal,  is  allowed  to  exercise  a 
very  great  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  so 
universal  and  controlling  is  his  influence,  that  he  is  called 
the   "  God  of  this  world.*' 

The  notable  personage  in  quCvStion  is  known  by  a  great 
variety  of  significant  names.  Among  these  are  Apollyon, 
the  Destroyer,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  Morning,  or  the  Mom- 
2  '.    -  • 
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ing  Star,  denoting  his  exalted  station;  the  old  Brag 
Seriient,  or  unclean  spirit ;  Satan,  or  the  great  enen 
Belial,  or  destitution  o(  all  goodness ;  Tempter,  Beelzeb 
and  the  Prince  of  Devils ;  Enemy,  Accuser  of  the  bra 
ren,  and  a  Liar.  He  is  also  called  Sinner,  Murderer,  I 
versary,  Beast,  Deceiver,  Angel  of  the  bottomless  ] 
Prince  of  Darkness,  Lion,  going  about  seeking  whom 
may  devour. 

The  Detnl  the  God  of  this  World,— The  term,  God 
this  world,  most  obviously  implies  that  the  Devil  act 
very  conspicuous  part  in  tiie  affairs  of  this  world — ^thai 
least  during  the  apostate  condition  of  our  race,  he  rd| 
here — ^has  a  wide  dominion  over  the  affairs  of  man. 
will  certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  a  very  prdcti 
theme,  to  trac^,  as  we  mav  be  able,  the  footsteps  of  i 
monster  king ;  to  inquire  mto  the  extent  and  charactei 
his  dominion  that  we  may  see  where  his  great  stren^ 
lies. 

Such  considerations  will  readily  show  what  our  wc 
would  at  once  become  if  this  great  empire  of  sin  j 
Satan  were  destroyed,  and  all  things  allowed  to  retun 
their  proper  and  primeval  use,  as  they  would  be  if  sin  1 
no  dominion.  We  shall  therefore  make  it  our  businea 
the  following  pages  to  institute,  at  least,  a  partial  resea 
into  the  records  of  his  Satanic  Majesty's  kingdom,  that 
may  see  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  ear 
and  that  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  at  least  of  that  peri 
joy  and  peace  and  prosperity  which  await  our  ea 
when  this  vile  dominion  shall  be  no  more.  We  rely 
the  promise  that  the  reign  of  sin  shall  come  to  an  c 
that  the  earth  shall  yet  return  to  her  Eden  state,  ] 
Emanuel,  as  Proprietor  and  King,  shall  reign  for  evei 

In  the  present  volume  we  shall  attempt  some  mat 
of-fact  illustrations  of  the  Empire  of  Sin  as  it  has  fi 
the  beginning  been  set  up  in  our  world  by  the  Gi 
Master  Spirit  of  the  apostasy.  Since  Satan  has,  by  m 
pation  oix  hia  part  an/ by  i^rmission  on  the  p^  of 
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tfbl  Sling,  become  the  god  of  this  world,  we  may  ex- 
that  the  empire  over  which  he  exercises  his  direful 
inion  will  be  covered  with  the  foot-prints  of  his  rule, 
ttittt  "we  should  everywhere  discover  the  outgoings  of 
power.  We  cannot  look  amiss  for  the  miserable 
zes  with  which  he  has  covered  the  earth.  The  right- 
Jng  has  seemed  for  a  time  to  give  up  to  the  Devil 
»rth  and  all  its  resources,  man  and  all  his  sus- 
bilities,  faculties,  and  opportunities  for  good,  that 
ay  be  seen,  by  way  of  contrast,  what  a  perverter, 
i  a  destroyer  of  all  good  this  great  adversary  of 
is. 

'  we  might  perhaps  more  accurately  define  our  sub- 
to  be  the  Hand  of  thB;  Devil  in  History,  or  the 
erse,  Uie  palpable  antagonism  of  the  Hand  of  God  in 
>ry  ;  the  one  a  rule  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
■oUing  all  things  for  the  final  and  eternal  good  of  man  ; 
the  other  a  rule  of  evil,  of  malignity,  only  workinfir 
lis  final  and  complete  iniin. 

i^re  is  nothing  which  our  great  adversary  has  not 
>polized  or  perverted,  or  in  some  way  turned  to  his 
account.  Learning,  science,  history,  poetry,  music, 
le  power  of  song,  have  all  been  more  or  less  brought 
so  Dserviency  to  the  great  adversary  of  all  righteous- 
Maxims,  anecdotes,  songs,  amusements,  customs, 
ners,  &shions,  all  exert  a  controlling  influence  overthe 
an  mind.  But  these  Satan  has  managed  to  turn  very 
b  to  his  own  account.  And  besides  this  monopolyand 
ersion  of  things,  which,  if  properly  uaed,  would  be 
uctive  only  of  good,  he  has  originated  of  his  own  cer- 
great  colossal  systems  of  error  and  mischief  by  which 
as  enslaved  the  minds  of  millions  for  a  long  series  of 
rations.  Such  are  systems  of  Idolatry- and  false  Reli- 
H  ;  and  certain  great  and  small  Fraternities,  as  the 
ety  of  the  Jesuits,  thellluminati  of  France,  the  Friends 
ight,and  all  kindred  associations  which  are  the  strong- 
8  of  modem  Infidelity. 
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We  shall  also  trsice  the  foot-prints  of  the  Devil  «iid  i 
horrid  reign  of  sin  in  War,  in  the  dreadful  ravage 
Intemperance,  in  the  fascinating  paths  of  ThsoUrii 
Amusements,  in  the  vile  haunts  of  Licentiousness,  and 
the  vitiating,  ruinous  practices  of  the  gambler.  Pri 
extravagance,  ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and  all  kindl 
practices  may  in  their  place  be  brought  to  illustrate  i 
general  subject.  And  especially  shall  we  trace  the  £i 
steps  of  our  Foe  in  the  wide-spread  and  almost  univoj 
desecration  of  wealth.  Monev  is  power;  and  no  oti 
intelligent  being  seems  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  ezt 
of  this  power. 

What  is  the  DevU  I — ^But  before  we  go  into  the  mat 
of  the  Devil's  doings  let  us  come  to  personalities.     ^ 
is  the  Devil  ?    What  is  he,  and  where  is  he  t    We  c 
it  to  an  enemy  to  treat  him  with  all  due  courtesy, 
discoursing  of  a  fnend  we  have  regard  to  his  name,  p 
tion,  history,  not  overlooking  bis  antecedents  and  anc 
try ;  and  we  owe  much  the  same  consideration  to 
enemy.     We  seek  a  personal  acquaintance,  ^ot  being  ^ 
ling  to  condemn  even  an  enemy  unheard,  not  even 
Arch-enemy.     If  we  can  find  no  redeeming  traits  in 
character  on  which   to  expatiate  to  his  advantage, 
which  go  to  extenuate  his  uniyersally  bad  name,  or  i 
right  doings  to  atone  for  doing  evil,  only  evil  and  evil  < 
tinually,  yet  we  may  find  something  in  his  origin,  an 
try,  and  antecedents  of  which  even  his  Satanic  Maj< 
may  be  proud 

Of  his  name,  or  names,  we  can  say  nothing  in  his  fa 
All  seem  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  caJl  him  by 
names.  True,  he  is  often  called  an  angel,  but  not  J 
connection  to  make  it  complimentary.  He  is  called 
fallen  angel,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  the  mea 
ffer  of  eviL  The  title,  thougl^  honorable  in  itself,  s€ 
in  this  case  retained  rather  as  a  bitter  remembranc 
what  he  once  was.  It  recalls  his  origin  and  former  | 
tion.    He  was  an  angel ;  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  mon 
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the  Moming  star.  No  title  like  this  most  honorable  one 
on  convey  to  this,  faUen  spirit  so  burning  a  remembrance 
cfthe  past. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  apostasy  and  fall  of  Satan 
beyond  the  mere  fact  of  bis  mortal  sin  aad  expulsion  from 
hokven.  He  is  the  Prince  of  those  angels  who  *'  kept  not 
tkeir  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  and  are 
FBBerved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  With  admirable  union  of 
pathos  and  sublimity  has  Milton  represented  the  fallen 
mgei,  exclaiming: 

"  Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Wliere  joys  forever  dwell.    Hail,  horrors,  hail 
Infernal  world  !  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time." 

Though  miserable  and  mischievous,  and  fully  set  to  do 
evil,  even  to  the  destroying  all  good  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  blasting  its  fruits,  spreading  disease,  deforming  the 
fiiir  face  of  nature,  obliterating,  if  possible,  all  thought 
of  God,  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  all  piety,  all  good  ;  yet 
we  are  not  to  suppose  our  adversary  is  necessarily  yet 
perfected  in  misery  or  malignity,  or  that  he  has  yet 
reached  the  climacteric  of  his  power  to  do  evil.  Though 
not  on  probation,  but  "  reserved  in  chains,"  held  under 
restraint  by  one  "  stronger  than  he,"  yet  we  are  to  regard 
him  as  still  advancing,  still  maturing  in  every  wicked  way 
— ^in  intellect  and  physical  power,  and  in  downright  ma- 
lignity and  hatred  of  God  and  of  all  good,  filling  up  the 
measure  of  his  inquity,  and  preparing  for  a  final  and  des- 
perate onslaught  on  the  children  of  men. 

This  view  would  seem  sustained  (at  least  the  idea  that 
devils  are  not  yet  perfectly  miserable)  by  the  prayer  of 
the  "  Legion"  that  Christ  would  "  not  torment  them  be- 
fore the  time" — that  he  would  not  cast  them  into  the 
"deep,"  the  pit  of  their  final  and  perfect  torment. 
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Whai  is  the  Devil  ? — Do  you  ask  again  who  this  Devi 
id  and  what  he  is  ?  We  answer,  he  is  the  father  of  liei 
the  arch-deceiver,  the  tempter,  the  destroyer  of  all  peace 
all  purity,  all  righteousness.  But  has  he  power  to  con 
trol  the  human  will  ?  Has  he  any  power  that  map  can 
not  resiat  ?  We  think  not.  "  Resist  the  Devil  and  h 
will  flee  from  thee."  "  God  will  not  suflfer  you  to  b 
tempted  abov^  what  ye  are  able  to  bear."  Though  thei 
be  no  end  to  his  devices,  allurements,  temptations,  tib 
will  of  the  tempted  is  left  free.  The  wiles  of  tih 
Tempter  may  be  never  so  seductive,  they  have  frill  powi 
to  resist. 

But  here  arises  a  very  practical  query.  It  refers  \ 
the  whereabouts  of  our  common  Foe.  Can  we  flee  fix>i 
his  presence  ?  Can  we  shield  ourselves  frx)m  his  cunnin 
devices  ?  He  is  not  absolutely  omnipresent,  as  he  is  n< 
omnipotent.  Yet  he  was  a  wonderful  ubiquity.  He  ma 
be  superintending  afiairs  in  his  Sodom,  in  London  or  Ne 
York,  and,  apparently  at  the  same  moment,  be  supervi 
ing  the  doings  of  his  minions  in  his  Gomorrah,  in  Ind 
or  China.  Either  by  his  agents,  or  by  his  own  present 
transported  thither  as  by  lightning  speed,  he  may,  for  f 
practical  purposes,  be  in  each  and  every  place  at  the  sao 
time.  By  his  wonderfrd  facilities  of  locomotion  he  h 
a  sort  of  omnipresence.  Like  as  the  angel  Gabriel,  wl 
at  the  "  beginning"  of  Daniel's  prayer,  received  a  coi 
mission  to  go,  and  "being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,"  stood  in  t' 

Eresence  of  Daniel  before  he  had  closed  his  supplicatic 
aving  passed  through  a  space  to  us  infinite,  so  may  tl 
fallen  angel,  the  "  prmce  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  go  fit: 
world  to  world,  or  move  from  one  portion  of  our  globe 
another  with  the  celerity  of  light.  We  are  not  to  su 
pose  he  has,  by  his  moral  apostasy,  lost  either  his  physi< 
capabilities  or  his  intellectual  capacities.  Like  man  he 
morally  depraved,  but  not  physically  or  mentally. 

And  though  he  is  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipote] 
such  is  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  such  the  streng 
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of  his  arm  and  his  capabilities  of  locomotion,  that,  when 
compared  with  those  of  a  mere  man,  he  is  seemingly 
both. 

Where  is  the  DevU  ? — But  is  it  asked,  where  is  the 
Devil  and  all  his  countless  hosts  ?  We  might  answer,  he 
IB  nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere  in  general  His 
place,  his  final  destiny,  is  the  bottomless  Pit.  He  is  "  re- 
served" for  that  great  prison-house  of  the  universe,  under 
sentence  of  death  eternal,  yet  for  a  season  a  prisoner  at 
laige — '^  going  about,  to  and  firo,  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  earthy "  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour** — ^a  wretched 
wanderer,  homeless,  a  hopeless  outcast  fix)m  his  heavenly 
home,  and  only  waiting  in  fell  despair  his  eternal  doom. 

The  appellation,  "  pnnce  of  the  poWer  of  the  air,"  would 

seem  to  give  plausibility  to  the  idea  that  Satan  and  his 

countless  **  Legion"  apostate  spirits  inhabit,  or  rather  roam, 

I    in  the  aerial  regions — not  in  the  void  space  about  any  one 

.    ^obe,  but  about  the  world ;  and  more  especially  around 

I    about  this  fallen  planet  of  ours.     His  original  home  was 

in  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  holy  angels,  where   he 

was  an  an^l,  high  and  holy.    "  The  great  Dragon  was 

cast  oat,   that  old  Serpent  called   the  devil  and   Satan, 

which   deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  he  was  cast  out  into 

the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him."    "  I  saw 

Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 

And,  as  his  busmess  seems  to  lie  very  much  with  this, 
our  world,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  it  would  seem  not 
unnatural  that  his  roaming-ground  and  homeless  home 
should  be  in  the  aerial  regions.  But  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Such  are  his  locomotive  powers,  and  such  the 
number  and  activity  of  his  host,  that  for  all  purposes  of 
mischief  he  is  everywhere  and  in  every  place  at  the  same 
time— nor  is  the  devil  omnipotent,  yet  is  possessor  of 
tremendous  powers.  In  Egypt  he  wrought  miracles. 
Through  magicians,  sorcerers  and  soothsayers  he  did  won- 
ders. He  had  power  over  plagues  and  diseases  to  afflict 
men,  as  in  the  case  of  Job.     And  to  a  limited  extent — 
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though  not  within  narrow  limits — ^has  he  power  oter  the 
elements  of  nature  to  do  manifest  and  mighty  mischieC 
And  perhaps  his  greatest  power  is  not  that  which  he  has 
over  the  bodies  and  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  He 
has  a  controlling  power  over  the  human  mind.  He  pre* 
sents  motives  and  uses  devices  which  are  often  all  out 
irresistible. 

Eia  AUribvies. — ^And  again,  the  devil,  though  vetry 
wise,  is  not,  as  we  said,  omniscient.  Angels  are  of  a  vastly 
higher  grade  of  intellect  than  men,  and  the  chief  of  an- 
gels is  no  doubt  superior  to  the  common  order.  Satan 
took  rank  with  the  higher  order,  and  we  may  not  suppose 
his  intellectual  calibre  lessened  because  of  his  moral  per- 
version, He  has  probably  more  than  made  up  in  crafi 
and  cunning  and  malignity  what  he  lost  in  morel  virtues. 
His  fierce  and  desperate  warfare  with  Heaven  and  Hea- 
ven's King  has,  we  may  suppose,  quickened  his  intellect^ 
drawn  out  the  latent  resources  of  his  mind,  and,  as  fired 
by  pride,  hate  and  revenge,  he  has  ever  since  his  apos* 
tasy  been  intellectually  Rowing  into  a  more  complete 
maturity  of  all  that  is  devilish.  The  sort  of  omnipresence 
we  have  supposed,  implies  a  corresponding  omniscience-— 
not  absolute,  but  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  wisest  of  men,  as  to  make  him  seemingly 
ominiscient. 

And  what  a  terrific  attribute  is  Satan's  knowledge ! 
We  can  form  some  estimate,  though  but  a  very  imperfect 
one,  from  the  sad  perversion  of  some  great  human  intel< 
lect.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  greater  curse  to  be 
entailed  on  a  community  than  to  have  living  and  acting 
in  it  a  man  of  strong  and  highly-cultivated  intellect,  whc 
should  use  it  only  to  devise  mischief  and  demoralize  ite 
citizens.  And  the  greaterthe  magnitude  and  activity  of  hie 
intellect,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  mischief  he  would 
do.  His  influence,  his  position  in  society,  his  power  over 
the  young,  would  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  mind. 
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But  combine  in  one  all  the  great  minds  of  any  age,  and 
le  aggregate,  we  suppose,  would  scarcely  exceed  the 
tellectiud  powers  of  the  Wicked  One.    Or,  if  this  seem 

0  much  to  concede  to  mere  mental  stren^h,  there  are 
iher  considerations  which  give  him  all  the  advantages 
e  have  supposed.  We  refer  to  his  superior  power  and 
IS  singular  ubiquity.  What  could  not  our  wise  wicked 
an  do  if  he  were  clothed  with  satanic  power,  and  coxdd, 
r  all  practical  purposes,  act  in  eveiy  place  at  the  same 

His  Characteristics. — It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset 
lit  we  have  very  little  direct  knowledge  respecting  the 
lode  of  existence  and  the  status  of  this  Prince  of  the 
svila. '  The  Bible  abundantly  recognizes  the  existence 
fsach  a  being,  and  that  he  is  man's  great  and  x^hief  ad- 
srsary ;  the  tempter  to  sin,  and  the  enemy  of  God  and 
lan.  But  of  his  origin,  and  how  he  became  the  enemy 
f  Heaven  and  earth,  and  why,  the  Bible  gives  little  or  no 
ireet  knowledge.    Yet  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  there 

1  such  a  being,  and  that  his  character  is  altogether  and 
Tetrievably  wicked,  and  that  his  devices,  acts  and  agon- 
ies are  all  on  the  side  of  evil. 

For  our  popular  notions  of  Satan  we  are  mostly  indebted 
0  the  fabulous  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  embodied 
Q  the  great  poems  of  Milton  and  Dante,  i  et  of  his  exist- 
Qce  and  direful  doings  and  vast  powers  for  mischief  we 
le  left  in  no  doubt. 

He  was  created— was  the  workmanship  of  the  Al- 
oighty  hand.  When  he  began  to  exist,  we  do  not  know, 
le  belonged  toa  race  known  as  angels,  created  somewhere 
ar  back  in  the  endless  ages  of  a  past  eternity,  we  know 
lot  where.  He  was  one  of,  or  rather  he  was  the  chief  of, 
hose  angels  which  "  kept  not  their  first  estate,  bat  left 
heir  own  habitation  and  were  reserved  in  everlasting 
hains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
lay."  Peter  declares  that  "  God  spared  not  the  angels 
hat  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  helL"    And  Isaiah, 
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perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  same  event,  exclaims,  '^How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  LiAifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing ! "  Now  these  passages  teach  three  things :  First, 
the  existence  of  wicked  a/ngda.  They  are  prisoners  **  rer 
served  in  everlasting  chains  unto  tiie  judgment  of  tiie 
great  day  ; "  and  their  present  habitation  is  "  hell " — 
"under  darkness."  Second,  this  wds  not  aXwaya  their 
condition.  They  were  once  in  ** heaven,"  "their  first 
estate,"  and  '^  their  own  habitation."  The  expressi(»^ 
'*  their  first  estate,"  more  properly  is  rendered  their  prin 
cvpalUy,  and  refers  to  goyemment  or  dominion  rather 
than  to  residence.  '^  Their  own  habitation  "  seems  to 
have  been  some  abode  peculiar  to  them ;  and  the  two  ex- 
pressions are  supposed  to  indicate  that  these  angels  exer- 
cised dominion  m  some  distant  part  of  creation.  Some 
planet,  some  great  globe,  some  one  of  the  '^  many  man- 
sions "  in  our  '*  Father's  house "  may  have  been  their 
prmcvpaUty — *'  their  own  habitation,"  where  they  go- 
verned as  subordinate  rulers.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
God's  method  of  government  in  our  world.  He  rules  by 
proxy.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  this  method  may  be 
observed  in  other  spheres,  and  continued  in  the  world  to 
come.  Perhaps  this  is  intended  when  it  is  promised  that 
'*  we  shall  judge  angels,"  "  sit  on  thrones,"  and  wear 
"  crowns."  But,  once  more,  their  fall  was  their  sin.  The 
expressions  "  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  *'  left  their  own 
habitation,"  *'  fallen,"  and  '*  sinned"  are  all  employed  aa 
equivalents.  Once  they  were  '*  Angels,"  now  they  are 
"fallen."  They  voluntarily  abandoned  the  heavenly 
abode  to  which  they  were  assigned,  or  threw  up  the  go- 
vernment with  which  they  were  intrusted  ;  and  this  was 
their  sin.  This,  then,  was  the  first  apostasy,  the  begin** 
ning  of  evil,  the  origin  of  ^'  Satan  and  his  Angels." 

There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  evil  under 
the  sun  ;  when  no  cry  of  agony  went  up  to  (Jod ;  when 
no  foul  spirit  obtruded  itself  upon  the  vision  of  Heaven. 
Lucifer  had  not  fSallen  from  his  first  estate  then.     When 
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le  faU  ?  When  did  his  dark  shadow  first  touch  the 
r  of  eternity  ?    When  did  his  harsh  voice  first  break 

the  universal  harmony  ? 

tan  is  older  than  man.  When  Ood  spoke  and  obe- 
j  worlds  leapt  into  being,  when  the  maker  lit  the  suns 
[gh,  Satan  was.     He  saw  this  new-bom  world  emerge 

chaos ;  and  at  that  sights  an^  that  he  was,-' chief 

of  the  morning/'  peroiance  he  led  *'  the  morning 

'  in  their  grand  song.  Old  aa  he  is,  he  had  a  b^in- 
God  created  him  ;  not  as  he  is  now,  a  deviL  No : 
as  originally  an  cungd ;  and  like  every  other  angel, 
une  £rom  the  hands  of  his  Maker  a  pure  and  holy  oe- 
He  worshipped  the  Almighty,  paid  his  vows^  and 
3d  the  countless  multitude  about  the  throne  in  their 
[lade  to  Jehovah.  But  he  fell  fix)m  his  high  station, 
dnned,  [and  lost  his  original  purity.     Of  the  angels 

God  iDade,  some  fell,  and  thereby  became  devils. 
«  was  a  revolt  in  heaven,  and  Satan  headed  it.  There 
a  secession,  and  Satan  was  the  first  to  preach  it.  But 
18  a  disastrous  rebellion.  All  engiged  in  it  were  over- 
med  and  cast  down  to  helL  When  this  important 
t  occurred  is  not  known  on  earth — ^how  long  after 

creation,  or  how  long  before  the  melancholy  meeting 
den,  has  not  been  revealed.* 

hen  Adam  sinned,  sin  was  already  in  the  world.  He 
a  tempter.  But  not  so  Satan.  He  committed  the 
sin ;  and  that  with  no  one  to  lure  to  trangression. 

was  weak — of  the  earth,  earthy.  Satan  was  an 
1  in  heaven,  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  High  and 
r  One.  Both  were  under  law ;  both  on  trial ;  both 
agents.  Yet  man  was  at  a  disadvantage,  in  being 
sed  to  the  wiles  of  one  so  superior  to  himself  in  power 
intellect, 
le  whole  angelic  race,  an  "  innumerable  company^" 


Bctores  OD  Satan,  by  Rev.  Thadden^  McBae,*to  whom  we  acknow- 
obligatioii. 
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<<  thousand  thocusandsy  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand/' who  ministered  to  the  Ancient  of  Da^,  were  on 
probation — ^firee  to  sin,  free  to  maintain  their  integrity. 
But  how  could  a  holy  angel  ?  What  temptation  could 
be  strong  enough  to  turn  nim  from  the  presence  of  infi- 
nite Love,  and  filom  his  seat  among  the  blessed  ?  We 
may  raise  the  question,  but  we  cannot  answer  it.  When 
sin  was  first  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Satan  there  was 
nothing  in  all  the  Universe  to  su^^est  it — ^there  was  no 
temptation,  no  occasion  for  it.  ^erything  was  in  har- 
mony with  holiness.  The  thought  came  from  within; 
it  originated  in  himself.  But  here  all  is  chaos.  An  evil 
thou^t  presupposes  an  evil  mind.  But  his  mind  was 
holy  then ;  how  could  it  conceive  an  unholy  deed  ?  We 
cannot  grasp  the  conception  of  a  holy  nature  effecting 
an  UTihc^y  thing ;  and  how  was  that  nature  so  transformed 
as  to  transgress,  is  what  defies  our  understanding.  An 
ancel  one  moment,  a  devil  the  next— this  is  the  Sphinx 
of  history. 

The  particular  sin  by  which  the  apostate  angels  fell  is 
suppos^  to  have  been  pride.  In  the  book  of  Job  the 
angels  are  called  ^ morning  stars \'  and  Isaiah  calls  the 
proud  king  of  Babylon  &e  same.  Paul,  also,  in  the 
text,  speaks  oi pride  as  the  condemnation  oftiie  DeuU ;  that 
is,  he  represents  pride  as  the  sin  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned, and,  therefore,  by  which  he  fell.  Pride,  then,  is 
the  first  and  oldest  sin.  Some  suppose  that  Satan's 
pride  was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  our  world  in 
the  society  of  heaven.  He  saw  man's  mysterious  glory, 
and  feared  that  his  own  would  be  eclipsed  thereby ;  and 
hence  resolved  on  man's  ruin.  Milton,  however,  in  his 
great  epic,  sunposes  that  Satan's  pride  was  excited  by  a 
decree  of  Qoa  that  all  the  angels  should  worship  the 
Son;  and  says  that  Satan  ''could  not  bear  that  sight, 
and  thought  himself  impaired."  He  then  describes  this 
proud  spirit  as  stirring  others  up  to  war: 
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"WOlyomifamit  your  neekfl  and  chooM  to  bend 
Thesupple  knee  ?    Te  will  not,  if  I  tnut 
To  know  ye  ri^t,  or  if  ye  know  yonnelyes 
NftdveB  and  sons  of  Heayen.*' 

A  burden  and  disgust  in  heaven,  tihev  were  expelled. 
That  was  no  place  for  them.  Ood  cast  mem  down  to  helL 
Tanrtama  is  tne  original  word.  It  is  used  in  the  Greek 
classics  to  signify  "  the  lowest  and  darkest  pit  in  the  uni- 
verse." It  is  doubtless  the  *' outer  darkness/'  spoken  of 
bv  Christ,  and  ^  the  bottomless  pit  "  of  the  Apocalypsa 
Where  it  is  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  mav  be  in  those 
regions  of  utter  emptiness,  the  huge  "  void,"  or  **  vasty 
deep,"  far  away  from  sun,  and  star,  and  moon,  and  world, 
unpenetrated  by  light  or  eye  of  heaven — one  wild  wilder- 
ness of  darkness  and  airless,  viewless,  endless  night.  In 
that  abysmal  sea  "  hell "  may  have  a  local  habitation — 
"  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  ;"  and  there  they 
are  reserve^  vn  chains  of  darkness  unto  judgment.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  in  close  coi^nement.  They 
are  bound  over  as  criminals,  have  their  limits,  and  await 
the  extremity  of  their  punishment. 

It  is  common  to  represent  &tan  as  black,  and  the  place 
of  his  abode  as  the  "  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  " — 
"  in  everlasting  chains  of  darkness,"  expressions  symboli- 
cal of  the  character,  malignity,  and  misery  of  Satan  and 
of  his  infernal  hosts.  White  is  the  symbol  of  purity, 
holiness,  joy.  The  saints  in  glorjr  are  "  purifiea  and 
made  white ;"  their  "  garments  wnite  as  snow ;"  "  rai- 
ment white  as  the  light."  The  author  already  quoted 
draws  a  befitting  {porkaiture  of  the  bUickneas  of  Satan's 
charactep. 

Now,  Satan  is  all  blackness,  and  he  is  therefore  all 
woe.  I  think  this  view  is  not  usually  prominent  in  our 
ideas  of  the  deviL  We  regard  him  as  the  mighty  fallen, 
majesty  in  ruin,  something  to  be  admired  and  feared.  'We 
leave  out  his  awful  grief,  his  wild  despair.  But  let  us  re- 
member that,  being  the  most  wicked  being  in  existence;, 
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he  is  therefore  ihe  most  miserable.  It  is  all  night  with 
him,  but  no  rest.  He  has  not  lost  his  nature — ^his  mind, 
his  will,  his  detdres,  his  sensibilities ;  but  these  only  serve 
as  instruments  of  his  torture.  He  wishes,  but  he  never 
realizes ;  he  pursues,  but  he  oiever  wins  ;  he  thirsts,  but 
he  never  drinks.  He  is  proud,  but  he  knows  that  he  is 
not  esteemed.  He,  is  ambitious,  but  he  knows  he  can 
never  rise.  He  plots,  but  his  schemes  always  return 
upon  himself  With  dire  hate  he  for^  chains  for  the 
people  of  Ood,  but  ere  long  those  chams  are  put  upon 
his  own  limbs.  The  Almighty  meets  him  in  every  snare, 
and  doubles  his  confusion.  His  very  struggles  sink  him 
deeper  into  lower  depths.  Mighty  mourner!  There  ifi 
no  respite  to  his  torments.  He  is  ever  consuming,  yet 
never  consimied ;  always  dying,  yet  never  dead.  His 
chains  are  always  on  him.  The  tempest  is  perpetually 
raining  fire  and  brimstone  upon  his  pain-strucK  head ; 
while  all  of  hell's  troubled  minions  are  unceasingly  wailins 
harsh  thunder  in  his  ears.  His  very  eyes  weep  blooo, 
and  every  groan  he  heaves  is  big  with  horror.  Blank 
and  cheerless  despair  is  all  that  is  before  him.  He 
never  smiles.  Grim  woe  never  relaxes  ite  hold  UDon  hia 
brow.  His  only  joy  is  that  of  the  murderer  wno  falla 
upon  his  victim,  and,  tearing  out  his  heart,  grates  his  teeth 
over  its  agony.  He  never  sings.  The  only  notes  he  can 
utter  are  imprecations  against  his  Maker,  curses  upon 
his  victims,  and  the  maniac  howl  of  remorse.  And  the 
only  music  he  hears  is  the  echo  of  his  own  hollow  moans, 
the  widow's  sigh,  the  orphan's  curse,  the  prisoner's  groan, 
and  the  wild  "  shriek  of  tortured  ghosts.'  And  such  he 
would  be  were  there  "  no  heaven  for  him  to  envy,  no  God 
to  condemn  him."  ^ 

Satan  is  the  great  deformity,  possessing  every  abhor- 
rent attribute.  He  is  superlatively  wicked,  and  therefore 
superlatively  hateful  And  he  is  hated,  he  is  abhorred, 
he  is  execrated.  God  the  Father  hates  him,  God  the 
Son  hates  him,  (rod  the  Spirit  hates  him,  the  seraphim 
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hate  him,  the  eherubim  hate  him,  the  angels  hate  him, 
the  saints  all  hate  him.  He  is  the  loathsome  wretch  that 
heaven  has  spewed  out  of  its  mouth. 

His  Physical  Fowers. — ^But  if  we  pass  to  the  physical 
power  of  Satan  we  shall  have  no  less  occasion  to  note 
and  dejdore  his  &llen  greatness.  In  power  he  was  once  an 
angel  of  the  first  magnituda  His  apostasy  did  nothing 
to  impair,  but  only  to  pervert  his  great  power.  He  is 
now  just  as  potent  for  mischief  as  he  once  was  mighty 
for  good.  He  is  completely  and  hopelessly  demoraUzed, 
but  not  weakened  in  either  physical  or  mental  power. 
Yet  his  bounds  are  set,  which  he  cannot  pass.  ''  Thus 
fiur  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther."  He  could  not  harm 
a  hair  of  Job's  head  except  by  God's  permission.  The 
assaults  on  Peter  were  suffered  for  a  time  to  test  him. 
Satan  was  allowed  to  ''sift  him  as  wheat,"  that  he  might 
be  the  better  prepared  for  his  future  mission. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Devil's  wonderftd  power  of  lo- 
comotion, how  he  travels  with  lightning  speed  from  world 
to  world,  "perhaps  outstripping  thought,  certainly  sur- 
passing the  lightnmg's  glance."  Like  Qabriel,  who  in  a 
moment  of  time  transported  himself  from  a  heavenly 
abode  into  the  presence  of  Daniel,  this  mighty  angel  can 
secure  a  like  ubiquity.  And  then  his  power  to  work. 
He  can  transform  himself  into  any  guise  he  chooses.  He 
seems  to  have  appeared  to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness  as  an 
angel  from  heaven.  And  it  is  in  such  a  disguise  that  he 
achieves  some  of  his  most  notable  victories.  And,  after 
the  manner  of  unfallen  angels,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  man  Gabriel "  who  appeajfed  unto  Daniel,  and  the  an- 
gels who  visited  Abraham  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  Satan 
is  wont  to  appear,  too,  in  the  human  form.  Simply  this 
power  of  transformation  indicates  a  physical  abuity  far 
transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  power. 

Again,  Satan  has  power  over  ordinary  moMer  which  he 
£eu1s  not  to  use  as  the  great  enemy  of  man.  We  know 
how  the  good  angels  imloosed   the  chains  that  bound 
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Peter  in  piison,  and  rolled  back  tbe  ponderous  iron  gate 
and  set  Pet^r  free^  spite  human  hatred  and  dvU  authority: 
Endowed  with  a  like  superhuman  power,  the  great  fiedlei 
angel  does  like  mighty  deeds.    He  has  power  over  thi 
elements.     He  caused  the  lightning  to  Ml  on  the  herd 
and  flocks  of  Job,  and  raised  a  storm  in  the  wildemei 
that  overthrew  the  elder  brother's  house,  wherein  pec 
ished  all  his  sons  and  daughters.    And  the  same  Arc] 
Demon  instigated  the  Sabeans  to  come  down  on  Job' 
servants,  who  were  attending  his  oxen  ;  and  the  Chaldt 
ans  to  fall  upon  the  camels  and  slay  the  drivers.     H 
brought  fire  m>m  heaven  to  slay  his  shepherds,  and  j 
whirlwind  that  destroyed  his  children.     Nor  did  he  spur 
the  person  of  the  righteous  patriarch.    He  was  not  on^ 
permitted  to  reduce  him  to  poverty  and  to  bereave  hii 
of  his  dearest  Mends,  but  he  afflicted  lus  body  wii 
grievous  sores  so  as  to  make  him  a  loathing  to  himsei 
and  to  all  about  him. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  throes  and  spasms  < 
nature — ^those  anomalies  or  aberrations,  "  creation  groai 
ing  and  travaiUng  in  pain  "—which  appear  in  the  tempes 
in  the  desolating  storm,  the  tornado,  the  thiinder-bo] 
and  the  terrific  earthquake  and  the  volcano,  if  they  1 
not  the  fearful  utterances,  the  infernal  demonstrations  ao 
acts  of  the  "  prince  and  power  of  the  air,"  the  old  serpei 
in  Eden,  the  spoiler  of  all  beauty,  peace,  and  happinesi 
of  him  who  changed  Paradise  into  a  pandemonium  ?  Bt 
for  sin  and  the  rule  of  Satan  there  would  have  been  noi 
of  these  disturbing  elements,  these  devastating  conflici 
**  That  black- winged  tempest  that  comes  up  from  the  wi 
demess,  sweeping  down  the  hills,  piling  up  the  forests  ai 
breaking  the  great  oaks  as  if  they  were  pipe-stems ;  th 
frightful  storm  at  sea,  churning  the  waters  into  foai 
ploughing  the  surface  into  ugly  chasms,  and  throwing  tl 
mariner  upon  his  knees  to  mi  his  prayer  to  the  blacken 
heavens;  that  scorching  simoom  that  sweeps  over  t' 
plain,  leaving  the  earth  over  which  it  travels  a  crisp  ai 
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ir ;  and  that  appalling  plagae  that  Tisitssome  great* 
ragging  its  slain  to  the  sepulchre  by  tiiousan£i ; — 
b  Si^an  preside  at  their  birth,  give  them  all  their 
irect  their  desolating  track,  and  call  them  back  like 
unds  firom  the  chase,  only  at  the  bidding  of  the 
ity  ?    And  what  means  that  wild  alarm  that  seizes 

15  of  men  when  the  hurricane  presents  its  wrathful 
^hen  the  earth  rocks  under  foot^  when  the  hght- 
loots  along  the  sky,  and  when  the  awful  thunder 
its  voice  ?  Comes  it  not  fix)m  the  consciousness 
e  fiend  has  slipped  his  duun,  that  the  very  spirit 
is  abroad?"  ' 

ocor  we  to  the  demoniac  possessions  in  the  days  of 
riour,  and  what  power  had  the  Evil  One  over  the 
of  those  possessed!  They  were  rent,  torn,  pros- 
with  coDvulsions,  cast  into  the  jSre  or  the  water, 
wandered  among  the  tombs  and  desert  places,  cut- 
emselves  and  crying  in  the  most  dolefiU  maimer." 
an  is  bowed  together,  and  can  in  no  wise  lift  her- 
whom  Satan  had  bound,  "  lo !  these  eighteen  years." 
Paul  was  given  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  mesaeTiger 
m  to  buffet  him/' 

yet  more  daring  than  all,  he  lajrs  his  polluted 
3n  the  body  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  During  the 
tion  the  Devil  took  up  Jesus  and  set  him  on  a 
e  of  the  Temple.     See  this  fiend  soaring  away 

16  Saviour  through  the  air,  "  like  an  eagle  with  his 
then  to  an  exceeding  high  mouniain ;  afterwards 

nx)6s. 

r  suffering  much  from  the  Evil  One  during  His 
age,  at  its  conclusion,  for  the  most  gracious  of  pur- 
he  Son  of  God  was  surrendered  completely  into  his 

^'This  is  his  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
he  accursed  kiss  of  Judas  to  the  exit  from  the  tomb, 
ras  under  the  unrestrained  power  of  Satan.  There 
b  one  act  of  mercy  shown  him  through  that  whole 

It  was  all  undiluted  cruelty.  Some  diabolical 
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power  was  the  presiding  senilis  of  the  whole  tngjb 
That  seizure,  that  trial,  that  mockery,  that  scoiu^ 
'that  nailing,  that  laughter,  that  exultation  over  the  agi 
and  death  of  the  Saviour — what  was  it  all  b(it  pandei 
nium  turned  loose  for  a  season  and  holding  high  cans 
about  that  cross  ?  Awful  spectacle !  Behold  the  Sen 
God  deserted  by  friends,  forsaken  by  heaven,  han^ 
there  as  the  object  of  the  earth's  relentless  enmity,  i 
the  target  of  hell's  damnable  artillery.  It  is  all  over  n 
Satan  has  done  his  worst — he  has  murdered  the  Lo 
Christ. 

"  When  we  see  this  maUgnant  foe  travelling  thord 
space  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  putting  on  the 
guise  of  an  angel,  breathing  pestilence  and  plague  u 
whole  districts,  driving  the  tornado  across  seas  and  oc 
nents,  hurling  frightful  firebaUs  from  heaven,  and  smi 
the  bones  of  men  with  disease,  cutting  the  chords  of 
and  hurling  men  into  the  abyss  of  eternity,"  we  shui 
at  a  power  only  second  to  omnipotence.    And  yet  ] 
much  more  audacious  and  Heaven-daring  that  assauU 
God's  beloved  Son  1    That  dark  hour  of  the  betraya 
the  arrest,  of  Peter's  denial,  of  the  cry  of  Crucify,  crc 
him,  and  of  the  last  ignominious  scene  on  Calvary — t 
the  malicious  triunums  of  the  Wicked  One.     Here^j 
power.     But  it  was  tne  "power  of  darkness  " — the  *'  S 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience." 

Hi8  Deceptions. — ^That  the  Devil  works  wondro 
is  readily  conceded.  But  can  he  work  miracles  t 
dpes  many  things  that  confessedly  surpass  all  hn 
agency.  What  else  are  we  to  judge  of  the  doings  ol 
''wise  men  and  sorcerers"  of  Egypt?  They  so  m 
imitated  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron  as  to  seei 
do  the  very'  same  things.  K  they  were  not  miracles 
were  something  that  required  a  miracle  to  refute.  I 
call  them  delusions,  how  then  shall  we  refute  the  so 
when  he  claims  the  same  thing  for  the  wonders  don< 
Moses  and  Aaron  ?    To  the  multitude  that  looked  on 
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rods  of  the  xoa^dans  as  really  became  living  serpents  as 
that  of  Moses  did.  It  is  said  that  the  magicians  did  in 
like  manner  bs  Moses  had  done^  and  their  rods  too  became 
serpents.  Both  would  alike  appear  miracles.  The  differ- 
ence was  that  the  sovereign  power  of  Heaven  interposed 
and  gave  the  triumph  to  his  servant  by  making  Aaron's 
serpent  devour  those  of  the  magicians.  As  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  devil  was  allowed  to  exercise  a  power  altogether 
superhuman. 

All  along  the  line  of  revelation  we  meet  with  sorcerers, 
diviners,  magicians,  who  profess  and  are  believed  to  work 
miracles ;  and  the  Scriptures  speak  of  them  as  doing 
these  things  by  the  instigation  and  aid  of  evil  spirits. 
In  the  contest  of  Elijah  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  at 
Oarmel,  there  is  ike  appearance  that  the  false  prophets 
expected  the  interposition  of  a  supernatural  power  in  their 
behalf  They  leap  upon  the  pile,  smite  their  breasts,  and 
cut  themselves  with  Knives.  They  are  terribly  in  earnest, 
seeming  to  expect  the  aid  of  a  higher  power,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  might  have  realized. 

The  New  Testament  favors  the  belief  of  this  extraordi- 
nary power  of  the  DeviL  "  There  shall  arise  false  Christs 
S^fSe  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  won- 
dsia"  In  describing  the  great  apostasy,  Paul  says :  "  Whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  wonders."  The  "  two-horned  Lamb,"  John 
saw,  ''  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  by  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do." 

And  may  we  not  here,  without  scruple,  concede  to  the 
Bomish  priesthood  all  they  claim  on  the  score  of  working 
miracles  ?  We  yield  to  the  Papal  Hierarchy  the  unen- 
viable pre-eminence  of  being  the  great  Apostasy,  the 
antagonism  of  the  true  religion,  by  whicn  our  great 
Adversary  has  foDowed  up  the  line  of  its  development, 
from  the  earliest  Patriarchs  to  the  present  dispensjition 
of  gospel  grace,  fiercely  resisted  every  aggression  of  the 
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Tmth,  provided  its  tactics  and  accommodated  its  schemes 
of  attack  and  defence  to  the  times,  to  the  state  of  the  na- 
tions, and  to  tiie  manners,  customs,  habits,  progress  and 
civilization  of  the  world.  And  if  this  be,  as  intimated, 
the  "  master-piece"  of  the  great  ApoUyon,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  ne  has  engaged  in  its  support  his  mightiest 
powers. 

Accordingly,  the  Bomish  clergy  claim  the  power  to 
work  miracles.  We  do  not  deny  it.  It  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  The 
three  "  andean  spirits"  that  went  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Dragons,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Beast,  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  false  Prophet,  are  said  to  be  the  "  spirits 
of  devils,"  "  worki/ng  ravradea.  We  take  the  Beast  here 
to  represent  papal  Bome,  and  the  &lse  Prophet  (or  High 
Priest)  to  represent  the  same  after  being  oivorced  from 
the  temporal  power.  The  Pope,  in  ceasing  to  be  king, 
is  not  less  the  Prophet  and  High  Priest  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  as  such  may  be  expected  to  work  miracles.  And 
as  the  end  approaches,  and  this  last  stronghold  of  the 
Devil  is  assailed,  and  totters  to  its  fall,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  popish  miracles  revived.  For  when, 
if  not  now,  when  our  Great  Emmanuel  is  rtding  forth  to  * 
final  victory,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  should  our  Arch 
Foe  put  forth  his  great  strength  ? — ^though  the  order  of 
the  day,  at  the  present  writing,  seems  rather  to  be  Jesuit- 
ical craft,  insidious  infidelity,  claiming  to  be  an  advance 
on  Christianity,  and  the  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness." 

His  Delusions. — ^And  we  mistake,  if  our  great  Enemy  . 
has  not  a  darling  interest  in  modem  spiritualism,  mes- 
merism, table-movings,  and  mysterious  writings  and 
rappinga  We  are  not  disposed  to  question  that  things 
are  done  and  said,  messages  brought  and  revelations 
made,  which  transcend  all  ordinary,  if  not  all  possible 
human  agency.  But  by  wliose  agency  are  these  things 
done  ? 
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The  (^Twter  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  the  agents 
and  the  results,  are  the  safest  criteria  by  which  to  decide 
whence  they  ara  Who  do  these  things,  and  what  do^ 
they  do  ?  What  bearing  have  they  on  Divine  Bevela« 
tion  ? — what  truth  do  they  inculcate  or  confirm,  or  what 
sin  rebuke  ? — ^what  reform  favor  ? — ^what  benevolent  or 
phihinthropic  purpose  has  ever  been  subserved  \  After 
making  all  due  all6wance  for  magnetic  phenomena,  pul* 
sations  of  electric  currents,  spasms  of  electricity,  and  the 
many  unused,  and,  to  the  mass  of  men,  the  yet  hidden 
and  unappropriated  agencies  of  nature,  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated* to  concede  that  wonders  may  be  wrought  which 
can  be  accounted  for  on  no  such  principles,  which  exceed  all 
possible  himian  agency,  or  the  action  of  natural  forces — 
superhuman,  miraculous,  if  you  please.  They  are  the 
work  of  Spirits.  But  of  what  spirits  1  Here  we  are,  no- 
lens  volens,  thrown  back  on  the  old-fashioned  criterion, 
" The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits**  What  good  has  yet 
come  from  the  exercise  of  these  unwonted  powers  ?  "  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  many  a  home, 
broken  many  a  heart,  and  driven  many  a  victim  to  the 
mad-house.  Under  its  spell  many  a  poor  sinner  has  lost 
the  anchor  of  his  hope,  found  himself  riding  on  a  wild  sea, 
'driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  has  been 
finally  wrecked  for  ever.  It  is  notorious  that  spiritualists 
lose  their  reverence  for  God's  Word  and  the  house  of 
worship.  To  them  the  raps  about  the  house  are  superior 
to  the  voice  of  the  Saviour,  the  unintelligible  scribbling 
of  a  medium  is  superior  to  the  Word  written  by  inspira- 
tion, and  communion  with  a  table  better  than  tne  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  the  thought  enter  your  mind 
that  spiritualism  is  true,  and  a  crevasse  will  open  upon  your 
soul  that  may  bear  you  down  to  perdition.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther records  of  himself,  during  his  connection  with  witch- 
craft, that  he  was  *  tempted  to  atheism,  and  to  regard  all 
religion  as  false/  And  so  it  ever  is.  It  is  hard  to  handle 
fire  and  not  be  burned.    Let  such  foundlings  alone.  Give 
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them  time,  and  they  will  destroy  themselves.  A  thonsaod 
such  meteors  have  blazed  alon^  the  pathway  of  our  pilgri- 
mage, and  have  gone  out  in  cbBurkness ;  but  the  Sun  ^ill 
shines  as  he  shone  thousands  of  years  ago." 

We  do  not  despair  that  these  great  powers,  now  so  per- 
verted and  subsidised  in  the  service  of  the  wicked  one,  snail 
yet  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Usurper  and  restor- 
ed to  the  rightful  owner.  We  lack  no  assurance  that  "  all 
things" — all  powers,  all  resources,  all  influences  and  a^n* 
cies,  ahaU  "  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God" — shall  contribute  and  contribute  only  to  the  peace, 
the  purity,  the  progress  and  final  blessedness  of  the  raca 
There  is  to  be  a  "  restitution  of  all  things ; "  not  of  th< 
moral  man  only,  and  all  that  pertains  to  and  favors  hif 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  his  present  happineai 
and  his  unending  felicity,  but  of  the  ptiysical  man,  anc 
all  that  pertains  to  him  as  an  earthly  being,  and  in  thii 
his  earthly  home.   .All  the  resources  and  agencies  of -na 
ture  shall  subserve  his  highest  physical  well-being.     Th< 
earth  shall  be  fertilized,  beautified,  and  made  a  fit  an< 
happy  residence  of  a  renovated  and  happy  race.    It  shal 
become  a  paradise.     The  creation  shall  no  longer  grow 
and  travail  in  pain.  No  barrenness,  no  desert,  no  deform 
ity  shall  mar  the  beauty  or  detract  from  the  fertility  c 
the  new-bom   earth.     The  throes  of  the  tempest,   th 
tornado,  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  shall  be  felt  n 
more. 

But  whence  this  stupendous  transformation  ?  Hi 
some  mighty  angel  come  down  and  wrought  such  a 
amazing  renovation  ?  No ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
only  the  withdrawal  of  the  disturbing,  desolating,  co 
rupting,  demoralizing  forces  of  sin  and  Satan.  The  Frini 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  God  of  this  world,  is  simp 
divested  of  hLs  power,  bound  in  chains  and  cast  out.  Tl 
Paradise  you  now  see  is  but  the  earth  healed  of  h 
wounds,  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  by  the  simple  r 
cuperating  force  with  which  nature  is  endowed.  Lacera 
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your  body,  torture  your  flesh  as  you  will,  the  moment  you 
withdraw  the  causes  of  the  infliction,  the  recuperative 
forces  at  once  set  themselves  at  work  to  repair  tne  mis- 
diief ;  and,  if  not  hindered,  soundness  will  mevitably  be 
restored. 

So  this  earth  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  natural  world 
were  smitten  with  the  corroding  wounds  of  sin. 

"  Earth  fait  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Bighing  through  all  her  woikB,  gave  ngns  of  woe.** 

And  for  ages  the  deadly  wound  has  festered  and  corroded 
till  th^  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  &int. 
From  the  sole  &f  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soiindness  in  it ;  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying 
sores. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Simply  to  remove  the  cause ; 
and  the  great  diseased,  putrefied  body  of  nature  will  re- 
store itself.  Sin  and  aU  its  ruin  once  banished,  and  he 
that  hath  the  power  of  sin  cast  out,  and  the  earth  and  all 
that  is  earthly  would  revert  back  to  its  primeval  condi- 
tion, as  it  was  left  by  the  hand  of  creative  Power  when 
he  pronounced  all  to  be  "  good.'' 


u. 
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WHT  SIN  IS  PEBMITTED — ^THB  CUKVING  AND  CfiiFTOn 
OF  SATAN — SIN  THE  CAUSE  OF  ALL  HUSAN  WOI — ^WH 
HATH  SIN  DONE  ? — SIN  AS  EXHIBITINa  THE  POWER 
SATAN — SIN  AS  AFFEOnNG  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT— HUH 
GOVERNMENT — SIN  AS  AFFECTING  OUR  RELATION  TO  € 
— ^MENTALLY — ^MORALLT — SOCIALLY — SIN  ENTAILED  1 
ON  THE  HUMAN  FAMILY — SIN  CHARGED  WITH  AU.  EXI 
INGEVIL. 

It  would  seem  befitting^  at  this  preliminary  staM 
our  discussion,  to  take  at  least  a  cursorj  view  of 
magnitude  and  mischief  of  sin.    If  we  could  comprehi 
how  great  an  evil  sin  is,  we  could  form  some  just  estim 
of  the  real  power  of  the  Wicked  One.      If  his  power 
in  sin,  then  we  can  only  comprehend  how  great  an  Ene 
the  Devil  is  by  our  knowledge  of  the  e'vil  of  sin.    ] 
before  entering  upon  the  discussion  proposed,  we  ii 
indulge  in  two  general  remarks  which  may  serve  to 
lieve  certain  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise  on  1 
subject ;  the  first  furnishing  a  reply  to  the  query  why 
is  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  and  the  other  furnishing  ac 
plausible  hint  as  to  the  peculiar  cunning  and  cnStii 
of  the  Devil  in  so  adapting  the  forms  of  sin  to  times  \ 
circumstances  as  to  mBike  his  wiles  doubly  dangerous. 

Why  Sin  is  Permitted, — ^The  design  of  God  seems  ^ 
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to  allow  sin  to  have  its  perfect  work — ^to  let  it  be  seen 
first  what  it  can  do,  that  its  evil  may  be  developed  and 
made  manifest  to  Uie  xmiverse,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  height  and  depth  of  its  unutterable  eviL 
^  Hence  God  firat  permits  the  perversum  of  all  things. 
He  allows  Satan  to  show  what  he  can  do  first ;  and  then 
the  rightful  Owner  comes  in  and  shows  to  the  xmiverse 
,,how  much  higher,  nobler,  holier  purposes  he  can  achieve. 
by  the  same  means.  The  Press,  for  example,  God  allows 
to  be  perverted,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  the  Enemy 
can  do  with  this  mighty  agency.  And  so  of  wealth  and 
iotellect^  position  and  iii£u6nce.  They  are  mighty  agen- 
cies for  good ;  yet  as  perverted  they  are  as  stupendous 
agencies  for  eviL  Their  history  is  little  else  than  a 
history  of  their  perversion.  And  hy/nvom  gcyvemments, 
what  stupendous  agencies  for  good  are  they!  Tet,  in 
the  administration  of  political  power,  how  little  a  portion 
has,  heretofore,  been  on  the  side  of  virtue  aud  freedom, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  true  religion  ?  They  have  done  little 
else  than  to  favour  despotism,  fraud,  and  oppression. 
First,  it  is  allowed  to  be  seen  what  sin  can  do  through 
these  mighty  engines  of  power;  and  then  shall  it  be 
made  to  appear  what  mighty  auxiliaries  human  govern- 
ments may  become  to  the  progress  of  joy  and  peace,  of 
truth  and  righteousness  in  tne  earth.  And  so  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  facilities  for  human  com- 
fort and  advancement.  They  are  as  potent  for  evil  as 
they  are  capable  of  being,  and  eventually  shall  be,  for 

gOGMCL 

God  works  for  the  universe  and  for  eternity.  The 
triumph  of  sin  is  but  for  a  moment ;  the  reign  of  right- 
eousness is  etemaJL  Hence  the  more  conspicuous  and 
baneful  the  temporary  reign  of  the  Usurper^  the  more 
distinguished  and  glorious,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  eternal 
reign  of  the  one  great  Creator  and  Proprietor.  And  eter- 
nal will  be  the  aspirations  of  praise,  power,  and  glory  to 
the  great  Three  in  One, 
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The  OxMvnimg  arid  Crafti/ne88  oj  iih^  Dev^ — ^Anysystfli 
of  falsehood  or  wickedness,  in  oider  to  success  am<»| 
men,  must  have  commingled  with  it  more  or  less  I 
truth.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  tmies,  to  existing  n 
forms,  to  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  age,  to  the  progrei 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  philosophy  and  ciyilization ;  t 
the  progress  of  truth  and  of  the  tnie  Beligion.  A  systei 
or  practice  that  might  have  served  th^  Bevil's  purposi 
most  effectually  in  one  age  and  state  of  progress  and  i 
society,  would  be  quite  too  gross  for  another  age  an 
condition  of  the  world.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  thi 
the  perverted  wisdom  of  the^Arch  Fiend  has  not  ova 
looked  the  great  doctrine  of  adaptation.  We  shall  fia 
that  in  every  age  Satan  has  craftily  had  regard  to  whi 
the  world  could  befur— -though  sometimes  he  has  ov€t 
tasked  his  subjects,  and  they  have  rebelled  and  thron 
off  his  voke.  We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  how  much  tl 
world  has  consented  to  bear  as  the  bond-fdave  of  tl 
DeviL 

It  will  suffice  at  this  point  that  we  take  a  general  aa 
vey  of  our  subject  We  shall  see  how  our  Arch  Foe,  tl 
great  antagonistic  power,  aims  at  a  wholesale  perversiq 
a  vile  monopoly,  in  all  human  affairs — ^in  all  conditions  < 
hxmianity. 

Sin  me  Ca/uae  of  all  Hvmian  Woe. — But  for  sin  mi 
had  been  happy,  the  earth  been  imscathed  by  the  dl 
desolations  tnat  now  cover  it ;  and  the  animal  creatil 
been  spared  the  bondage  of  corruption  to  which  it  is  no 
subjected.  But  sin  has  entered  our  world,  and  de£aoj 
the  beauty  and  marred  the  happiness  of  all  things.  Hi 
has  felt  it.  The  earth  has  felt  it.  The  whole  inanimi 
world  has  felt  it.  Every  living  thing  has  felt  it.  13 
whole  creation— everything  that  pertains  to  the  wodi 
''  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together." 

What  hath  Sin  done  t — Our  inquiry  relates  to  the  ma 
nitude  and  mischief  of  sin.  The  picture  must  be  inc(M 
plete.     It  would  be  impossible,  in  any  range  the  hunii 
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n  take,  to  gauge  the  dimensions  of  the  e^il  that 

V  the  violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  depict  a 
I  part  of  the  vroe  that  sin  has  entailed  on  the 
man.  But  the  creature  of  yesterday,  man 
little  of  either  the  b^inning  or  the  end  of  a 
eing  but  a  little  portion  of  a  system  even 
in  pr^ress  before  nim  he  often  caUs  good  evil, 
K)d  He  sees  there  are  great  evils  in  the  exist- 
n;  but  hovr  great  and  how  far-reaching  he 
nprehend  As  far  as  he  feels  these  evils,  or 
acting  about  him;  or  as  far  as  his  limited 
scope  can  scan  the' effects  of  sin  in  relation  to 
»  (jovemment  or  man's  final  destiny,  he  may 
r  correct  and  appalling  ideas  of  the  exceeding 
^f  sin,  yet  be  far,  very  &r  from  being  able  to 
U  answer  to  the  inquiry.  Nay,  not  the  vdsest, 
liest  angel  in  heaven  can  so  comprehend  the 
es  of  the  apostasy,  both  in  relation  to  God  and 
nent,  and  man  and  his  destiny,  both  in  time  and 
( tQ  return  a  full  and  satisfactory  response  to 
n,  What  hath  sin  done  ? 

not  attempt  a  task  from  which  the  vidsest  of 
le  highest  among  angels  have  recoiled.    Tet 

Y  some  things — may  say  much — ^may  say  what 
ake  us  weep  over  the  desolations  of  sin  as  we 
vages  on  things  about  us,  and  give  as  an  utter 
of  it  as  being  the  abominable  thing  that  Qod 

mitude  and  Mischief  of  Si/a  i/n  its  Relation  t0 
Govemment — Sin  is  defined  to  be  a  trans- 
the  divine  law.  But  here  again  our  idea  of 
ude  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  graduated  by  our  ap- 
)f  the  valiie  cmd  importance  of  this  Ioajd.  For 
'  violation  depends  on  the  character  of  the  law, 
it  which  it  aims,  and  the  character  and  design 
giver, 
of  Ood  is,  like  its  Author,  perfect.    It  is  an 
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expression  of  God's  will  towards  man,  and  a  dedaration 
man's  duty  to  Qod.    It  is  not  the  basie  of  our  dutjf 
tliat  lies  further  back  in  our  relationship  to  God  and 
our  fellow-men.    He  is  our  Father,  and  we  are  in  Yirl 
of  this  relation  bound  to  love  and  serve  him.    We  are  i 
by  creation  and  preservation,  and  we  are,  on  aocounft 
this  relation,  under  obligations  which  no  power  canab 
gate,  to  yield  humble  ol^dience  and  sincere  worship.    1 
whole  himi|m  family  are  our  brethren,  bone  of  our  bai 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  we  are  a^in  on  this  aoooi 
bound  to  a  mutual  love.    Here  is  the  foundation  of  ti 
branch  of  the  law  which  enjoins  our  duty  to  our  feUc 
mortals — "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself!"  ,  In  like  m 
ner  we  have  the  basis  of  the  branch  of  law  which  r^j 
lates  our  conduct  towards  God,  in  the  command,  "  Ik 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart"    We  may  r^ 
the  law,  then,  rather  as  an  expression  or  declaration 
duties  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  very  natun 
things — in  our  relations  tp  our  God  and  to  one  anoti 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  unreasonable,  in 
Divine  law — ^nothing  that  covM  be  otherwise,  with 
palpable  injustice.    And  not  ony  does  the  law  pro< 
the  rights  of  God  and  man,  but  it  secures  maaa  1 
interests.    Holy,  just,  and  good,  it  contemplates  the  h 
ness  of  its  subjects ;  secures  the  rights  ot  God  over 
creatures,  and  the  rights  of  man  to  man.    And  it  is  gi 
benevolent  in  all  its  designs,  and  fitted  to  secure  to  i 
the  greatest  good,  and  to  God  the  greatest  glory. 

Sin  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God  to  be  honoQ] 
and  of  man  to  be  blessed.  It  does  violence  to  heaven  t 
earth.  It  would  strip  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
vereign  of  the  Universe,  and  cover  man  with  shame  ; 
eternal  ruin. 

Nor  would  the  mischief  and  ruin  of  sin  stop  here.    \ 
divine  law  is  not  limited  to  the  government  of  a 
millions,  or  himdreds  of  millions  of  mortals.    It  is  the 
pf  the  ui^iyerse ;  the  Iblyt  pf  heaven  ;  the  st^danl 
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Idons  are  weighed,  and  motives  and  thoughts 
ronghout  Qod's  universal  dominions.  It  is  the 
d,  a  rigiiteous,  holy,  and  altogether  beneficent 
law  which,  if  sustained,  secures  (Jod's  glory 
iighest  good  of  the  universe ;  if  suffered  to  be 
prith  impunity,  God  is  dishonoured,  and  all 
ires  left  with  no  security  for  their  future  well- 
hen  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  empire  of  God, 
t  for  ever  the  happiness  of  all  his  rational 
Nor  does  it  matter  here  that  the  puny  arm 
nnot  reach  the  eternal  throne.  This  is  its  na- 
endency.  It  would  do  all  this  but  for  the  inter- 
n  of  Omnipotence.  In  view,  then,  of  what  sin 
if  not  restrained-^in  view  of  what  sin  has  done 
ig  up  our  happy  relationship  with  our  God,  and 
he  ties  of  brotherhood  to  our  fellow-men,  we 
dm  with  lamentation  and  woe,  what  hcMi  sin 

Affecting  Hv/man  OovervmenfUx, — We  might, 
inquiry  for  a  moment  to  hwrnan  govemTnents^ 
sin  done  here  ?  Who  shall  allow  to  pass  before 
read  panorama  of  human  despotisms — of  civil 
1,  frauds  and  oppressions — of  nations  abased 
en  down  by  the  relentless  heel  of  tyranny,  and 
er  the  unmistakable  foot-prints  of  man's  arch 

)yemment  is  a  tremendous  power  either  for  good 
Vain  are  our  hopes  of  seeing  the  world  essen- 
rmed,  much  less  of  seeing  it  brought  under  the- 
a  living  Christianity,  while  governments  and 
rs  are  arrayed  in  opposition.  Essential  and 
IS  individual  piety  is  to  the  world's  renovation, 
lom  of  its  great  strength,  and  in  a  degree^ 
d  and  made  impotent  by  bad  governments  and 
Jers.  When  the  wicked  bear  rule  the  people 
rhe  wicked  walk  on  every  side  when  the  vilest. 
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men  are  exalted.    Fraud,  cormption,   oppressiony  Si 
bath  desecration,  immorality  of  every  name  and  gm 
irreligion  and  infidelity,  all  in  sure  and  fearful  suooeen 
spreM  their  blight  over  a  people  as  the  inevitable  rev 
of  a  bad  government.    As  often  as  a  good  king  arose 
Israel,  and  a  good  government  followed,  religion  pi 
pered  and  every  good  thing  blessed  the  nation ;  wl 
as  surely,  on  the  return  of  a  wicked  ruler,  and  a  coro 
government,  the  wicked  rose  on  every  side,  and  demo) 
ization  discord,  and  misery  followed.    Once  ensconced 
the  chair  of  state,  the  Devil's  power  is  supreme.    It  x 
becomes  the  confederated  power  of  money,  talent,  pati 
age,  position  and  civil  authority.    Such  power  haa 
il^versary  had  during  the  entire  reign  of  the  aposfa 
And  such  power  does  he  still  wield,  almost  unchallen 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     To  dislodge  him  1 
will  be  the  last  great  consummating  act  of  a  triumpb 
Christianity.    Or,  again, 

8vn  as  Affecting  our  Relation  to  God, — Taking  a  wi 
range  we  may  put  the  thought  thus :  How  has  we  in 
duction  of  sin  affected  our  relation  to  Ood  t    What 
the  Devil  done  here  ?    When  man  was  innocent  God ' 
his  friend.    But  sin  put  enmity  between  God   and 
creature,  man.    It  has  alienated  man  firom  his  Crea 
It  has  interrupted  the  free  current  of  the  golden  stp 
of  benevolence  between  heaven  and  earth.    God  is 
love — as  infinite  in  benevolence  as  he  ever  was.    Yet 
ain  man  has  turned  his  back  on  his  Gk>d.    He  hajs  i 
**  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  a  knowledge  of 
ways."    God  is  our  father;  but  we  have  made  ourse 
rebellious,  prodigal,  abandoned  children.    Sin  has  ii 
vened  between  us  and  our  God.    The  separation,  in 
present  probationary  state,  is  temporary  and  partial 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  sin  to  produce  a  complete  and  \ 
separation — a    continual    provocation  that    God  w 
withdraw  his  fatherly  love  from  his  ungrateful  child ; 
it  is  sure  to  incur  this  awful  end  as  soon  as  the  pre 
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tionaiy  state  shall  end.  The  moment  the  prodigal 
irns  bis  back  on  his  Father  he  cuts  himself  off  £rom 
rivileges  and  prerogatives  of  his  Father^s  house. 
:  be  perseveres  in  his  alienation  he  for  ever  forfeits 
other's  favour.  Gut  off*  from  him,  and  what  are  we 
f  As  poor,  as  miserable,  as  forlorn  and  wretched  as 
possible  for  guilty  creatures  in  hell  to  be.  What  a 
I  onset  then  has  sin  made  on  our  relations  to  our 

)  this  thought  will  be  further  illustrated  if  we  con- 
more  at  large  the  Devil's  agencgr  in  the  histc^  of 
rorld.  This  will  appear  ^t  by  contrast  There 
time  when  sin  was  not  in  the  world.  Man  was 
mt  and  happy,  and  the  world  unhamyed  and  im- 
i  by  sin.  But  the  fatal  deed  was  done,  and  what  a 
e  !  Innocent  man  became  ffuilty ;  happy  man,  mis- 
The  seeds  of  every  moral  disease  took  root,  soon 
Tetate  and  bring  forth  the  poisonous  fruits.  The 
was  filled  with  violence.  Envy,  hate  and  murder, 
ion,  pride  and  covetousness,  sprang  up  in  the  now 
ed  soil,  and  developed  themselves  in  all  their  vile 
ance. 

jiything,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  was 
/*  ^Nothing  wanting  to  make  a  virtuous  species 
' ;  nothing  that  in  its  remotest  tendencies  should 
nduce  to  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  all  who  should 
ind  in  allegiance  with  their  Ood.  All  was  good. 
)  constitution  of  the  physical  world,  all  was  adapted 
ke  man  holy  and  happy.  Everything  is  so  con- 
dd  as  to  make  man  the  constant  recipient  of  the 
3  &vour,  teaching  him,  on  the  one  hand,  his  depend- 
ind  on  the  other,  presenting  fresh  motives  eveir 
ut  why  he  should  love  and  serve  the  Author  of  all 

lything  is  good  if  not  perverted  and  abused.  The 
tnses  were  not  made  to  be  organs  of  pain  or  misery, 
often  become  such ;    but  the  purposes  for  whidi 
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they  were  made  are  altogether  benevolent.  Nerves  il 
not  made  to  ^brate  with  pam,  but  to  communicate  ^ 
to  the  gladdened  souL  Hands  were  not  made  to  fl 
and  destroy,  but  to  do  and  communicate  good,  j 
design  was  that  they  should  minister  to  some  wise  I 
benevolent  end ;  and  they  are  in  their  conformation 
viously  better  adapted  to  serve  a  good  purj^ose  than  a1 
one.  And  who  would  assert  that  the  eye  is  more  suj 
to  behold  deformity  than  beauty?  or  the  ear  heU 
adapted  to  discord  than  harmony  ?  or  the  hands  or 
feet  designed  rather  for  mischief  tiban  good  t 

And  so  man's  TneTital  constitution — all  was  coneirui 
right.  All  here  too  was  '^  good."  There  is  not  a  si| 
fSeu^ulty,  desire  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  whidli 
rightly  employed,  would  not  conduce  to  the  well-bt 
ofman.  Take  reason,  jud^ent,  imagination,  or  loiiQB 
happiness,  or  desire  of  excellence,  (called  when  pervert 
ambition,  as  the  love  of  happiness  is  called  self-love^ 
sheer  selfishness,)  and  you  will  see  enough  in  their  on 
Tuda  to  indicate  the  benevolent  purpose  for  which  ii 
were  given.  Sadlv  as  they  are  perverted  now,  they  ^ 
as  the  workmanship  of  infinite  Beneficence,  altogel 
good.  i 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  moral  constructioij 
man.  He  was  made  altogether  capable  of  loving  i 
honouring  his  Creator.  Every  passion,  every  afirectiofl 
when  not  perverted,  just  what  it  should  be  to  securer 
greatest  happiness  of  man  and  the  honour  of  God.  Tt 
IS  no  need  of  the  creation  of  a  single  new  fSa^ulty  or  f 
sire,  but  only  to  give  a  new  direction  to  those  ab 
existing.  If  then  the  world  and  all  therein,  and 
and  all  that  pertains  to  him,  were  made  morally  u[ 
— -just  as  it  snould  be  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
piness  of  man — ^whence  then  the  present  state  of 
world,  and  the  present  condition  of  man  ?  Whence  f, 
thorn  and  the  brier  ?  Whence  the  violence  that  o(flj 
the  earth ;  the  wars  that  spread  such  devastation  i 
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ih  over  the  habitations  of  man,  and  the  perversion  of 
loet  eveiything  £rom  a  ^ood  to  a  bad  nse  ?  Qod  hath 
sed  the  earth  to  bring  forth ;  to  supply  the  wants  and 
Doinister  to  the  comfort  of  man.  But  how  are  these 
m^ties  perverted,  and  made  to  minister  only  to  hurtful 
ts,  and  to  become  instruments  of  destruction  to  man! 
r  example,  the  earth  brings  forth  grain  for  the  food  of 
n.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life — ^the  sustenance  of  by  far 
I  greater  portion  of  the  human  fisimily.  It  is  a  natural 
i^iction  of  the  earth,  and  when  used  in  its  naiv/ral 
C^  it  is  altogether  good.  But  how  different  when  per- 
ted  and  abused !  Instead  of  bread  it  becomes  an 
oodoating  drmk — and  what  then  ?  No  longer  the  staff 
life,  it  has  become  the  rod  of  oppression  and  of  death. 
d  who  can  measure  the  poverty,  the  misery  of  this  one 
'version  ?  If  sin  had  done  no  more,  what  has  it  done 
ie  ?  Measure,  if  you  can,  the  tears  it  has  caused  to  be 
d ;  the  poverty  and  degradation  it  has  produced ;  the 
lows  and  oiphans  it  has  made ;  the  generous  hopes  it 
I  blasted;  the  virtuous  affections  bbghted;  the  noble 
ellects  ruined ;  the  tender  ties  severed ;  heaJth  mined ; 
lis  destroyed.  All  this  is  simply  the  work  of  sin.  The 
rid  is  good ;  the  things  of  the  world,  good ;  the  enjoy- 
nt  of  them,  proper  and  good.  But  the  perversion — 
■e  lies  the  sin. 

knd  what  has  not  been  perverted?  Bodily  organs, 
ntal  faculties,  moral  powers,  how  have  they  all  been 
ned  out  of  their  legitmiate  use  and  prostituted  to  evil ! 
e  judgment  is  perverted ;  reason  abused.  The  imagi- 
ion  sent  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  revel  amidst 
bidden  objects,  and  the  affections  estranged  and  fixed 
objects  unworthy  and  degrading.  What,  then,  has  sin 
',  done  ?  Its  withering  desolations  are  spread  about  us 
every  side.  Yea,  they  are  within  us.  Nothing  has 
aped  the  blight  and  mildew  of  the  curse.  Man  and 
0t^  and  every  created  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  are 
brers  from  sin.  Man  suffers  from  his  fellows,  suffers 
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firom  his  own  hands ;  the  victim  of  his  own  paasioiui;  M 
author  of  his  own  ruin.  *  And  how  citea  are  the  brt 
creation  the  helpless  victims  of  man's  cruelty  and  ojqpn 
sion. 

But  we  cannot  gauge  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  tl 
Its  poisonous  streams  have  gone  out  unto  the  ends  of  ti 
eartli.  Nothing  has  escaped  the  contagion.  But  we  t 
turn  to  a  more  restricted  view  of  our  subject,  and  cd 
sider — 

Sin  08  affecti/ng  our  Social  Relations. — ^The  magi 
tude  and  mischief  of  sin  in  it^  relation  to  man  as  a  aodi 
hevfvg,  has  not  only  aUenated  man  &om  his  God,  hut  it  ll 
estranged  man  from  his  fellow-man     It  has  filled  ti 
heart  with  pride  and  sonbition,  envy  and  distrust.     II  Ii 
kindled  in  the  human  breast  an  unhallowed  fire.     It  ll 
set  man  against  man,  friend  against  firiend,  brother  sfi|sil 
brother,  and — must  we  say  it  ? — Christian  against  Chi 
tian.      It  has  loosed  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  fill 
society  with  backbitings,  jealousies,  heartburnings,  hati 
and  strife.    What  a  world  of  evils — a  Pandora's  box  i 
sealed — ^the  world  set  on  fire  by  that  UUle  m/emher.    1 
mischievous  a  thing  is  the  tongue^  that  an  inspired  t 
says :  ''  He  that  o£^ndeth  not  with  the  tongue,  the  sal 
is  a  perfect  man.''    But  the  tongue  was  not  made  \ 
slander  and  mischief     Its  design  is  most  benevolent  a 
wise.    But  for  the  organs  of  articulation,  we  should 
little  removed  from  the  bruta     But  its  perversion,  h 
sad,  how  universal !    An  enemy  hath  done  this. 

Again,  it  is  sin  that  has  destroyed  confidence  betwi 
man  and  man.  How  is  it  that  we  must  virtually  suspeo 
man  till  we  have,  either  by  an  acquaintance  or  otheorwi 
gained  testimonials  that  he  is  an  honest  man  ?  Whei 
our  distrust,  if  it  be  not  that  sin  has  so  polluted  the  vi 
fountain  of  moral  principle  that  we  are  obliged  to  assu 
that  the  streams  are  poUuted  ?  We  have  by  our  gene 
experience  so  often  seen  what  is  in  inan^  that  we  s^asa 
as  the  rule  that  man  is  bad,  and  then  wait  to  learn 
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CKperienoe  and  further  acquaiixtance  what  are  the  excep- 
tknis  to  this  general  rule^  i,e.,  whom  may  we  receive  to 
our  confidence.  In  law,  every  man  is  regarded  as  inno- 
cent till  proved  guilty.  But  in  our  social  economy  we 
are  obliged  to  reverse  this  order.  And  why  ?  Why  not 
receive  the  stranger  on  the  broad  ground  that  he  is  a  man, 
your  brother,  and  worthy  of  your  undoubting  confidence  ? 
Why  wait  to  know  whether  you  can  confide  in  him  who 
is  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ? 

If  sin  had  done  no  more,  what  mischief  originated  from 
this  one  &ct,  the  want  of  confidence.  In  our  distrust  we 
may  not  recognize  the  great  principle  of  brotherhood  in 
tbe  fieunily  of  man. 

It  is  said  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  those  wandering  tribes 
thai  traverse  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  that  they  admit  every 
stranger  to  their  hospitality  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
moTir,  and  thereby  a  brother.  They  neither  know  nor 
wish  to  know  anything  further  of  him  till  they  have  dis- 
charged the  common  rites  and  duties  of  hospitality,  which 
they  do  on  the  score  of  relationship.  This  they  will  do 
irr^pective  of  moral  character.  Acting  on  this  principle 
we  always  should,  but  for  the  fatal  distrust  of  sin.  But 
here  they  are  obliged  to  stop,  and  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  distrust  as  other  men  do, 

8va  Entailed  upon  the  Human  Famvily, — But  sin  is 
more  than  a  general  or  a  social  evil.  It  has  an  individu- 
ality, entailed,  in  the  direful  curse,  on  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam.  It  has  despoiled  man  of  his  innocence, 
sunk  him  in  ignorance,  degraded  his  nature,  and  blighted 
his  happiness.  ^'  It  has  multiplied  our  cares,  originated 
our  sorrows,  awakened  our  apprehensions,  and  let  loose 
upon  us  the  fury  of  evil  passions."  It  has  filled  the  heart 
with  discontent,  the  mind  with  uncertainty,  and  the  body 
with  paina  Does  man  sigh  ? — is  his  soul  made  sick  by 
the  withering  stroke  of  affliction  ? — do  his  tears  flow? — is 
he  now  bending  over  the  death-couch  of  some  beloved 
one  ?    Ah !  it  is  sin  that  has  oepned  these  avenues  of  woe 
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and  made  man  to  mourn.  But  for  this  fell  destroyer  i 
would  have  always  been  happy.  He  would  always 
in  the  sunshine  of  Qod's  countenance,  and  sorrow 
sighing  he  would  never  know.  Now  he  groans,  b 
burdened ;  now  he  looked  for  good  and  beheld  evil ;  ] 
he  lives  all  his  life  long  subject  to  bondage  throu^' 
fear  of  death. 

What  a  grievous  thing,  then,  is  sin !  It  has  closed 
issues  of  life ;  it  has  opened  the  avenues  of  death 
has  nerved  the  arm  of  reoellion  against  the  eternal  thijo 
it  has  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  and  turned  ai 
the  smile  of  the  Divine  complacency  £rom  our  darkj 
wretched  world.  In  Eden  it  filled  the  happiest  of  mof 
with  shame  and  remorse,  and  entailed  on  the  race 
bitter  fruits  of  death ;  it  made  a  brother  a  murderet 
filled  the  earth  with  pollution  and  crime,  tUl  indig| 
Heaven  drowned  the  old  world  with  a  flood  of  wal 
Again,  sin  provoked  the  Almighty  wrath  on  the  citui 
the  Plains.  The  fiery  indignation  of  Jehovah  consoi 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Wars,  famines,  a 
tilences  and  plagues  sweep  over  the  length  and  brei 
of  the  earth,  and  cover  it  with  tears  and  anguish.  7% 
are  thy  ravages,  O  sin ! 

And  again,  see  what  sin  has  done  in  the  introd 
and  establislunent  of  False  Religions,  especially  of  I 
try.    But  we  reserve  this  topic  for  a  future  chapter.  ; 

Sin  Changed  with  all  JEocisti/ng  Evil. — In  all  its 
inff  it  has  worked  evil  and  only  evil  continually, 
ruined  our  world ;  it  has  despoiled  it  of  its  beauty,  shoR 
of  its  glory,  and  covered  it  with  natural  and  moral 
mity ;  it  has  spoiled  man — made  him  a  prey  of 
evil  propensity  and  every  corrupt  passion.    It  is  th^ 
thor  of  every  discord  that  disturbs  the  peaceful  fl< 
life ;  of  every  tear  that  falls ;  of  every  disappoin 
loss  or  bereavement  we  suffer ;  of  every  pam  we 
How  grievous,  hateful,  ruinous !     If  it  be  the  mo 
all  evil,  it  must  be  the  abominable  thing  which  Qod 
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For,  as  the  Controller  of  all  events,  if  he  thus  xnaJs:e  the 
fiidts  of  sin  bitter  and  grievous,  if  he  make  the  way  of 
ihe  transgressor  hard,  we  may  be  sure  that  sin  is  the 
his  soul  hateth,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  his 
ion  and  wrath ;  and  if  not  repented  of  and  for- 
aiken,  with  his  eternal  displeasure. 

We  have  charged  all  evil  on  sin.  We  now  charge  all 
sm  on  the  DeviL  He  decoyed  our  first  parents  into  trans- 
peaaion,  and  is  thus  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which 
Save  befidlen  our  hapless  race. 

In  our  bill  of  indictment  against  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
we  chai^  upon  him  all  the  oppression ;  all  the  fraud  and 
oorniption  ;  aU  the  licentiousness  and  intemperance  ;  all 
ihe  wars  and  their  untold  desolations ;  all  the  natural 
evils  that  afflict  a  suffering  race ;  all  social,  civil  and  do- 
mestic evils  that  changed  our  world  from  a  Paradise  to  a 
pandemonium ;  all  the  perversions  of  money,  time,  talent, 
mflnence,  custom,  fashion,  and  indeed  all  that  makes  our 
world  differ  firom  that  beautiful,  pure,  hol^,  happy  world 
where  first  dwelt  the  happy  pair,  basking  m  the  sunshine 
of  Heaven's  smiles,  fit  companions  of  angels,  and  in  de- 
hghtfol  fellowship  with  Qod.  But  shall  not  these  halycon 
days  return,  when  the  Usurper,  as  god  of  this  world, 
shall  be  bound  in  everlasting  chains  and  cast  out  for  ever  ? 
Then  shall  the  earth  be  transformed,  and  reassume  its 
primeval  beauty  as  it  came  £rom  the  hand  of  its  crea- 
tor ;  then  shall  man  be  reinstated  in  the  image  of  his  God, 
and  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  heavenly  felicity  shall 
for  ever  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  men. 

The  Son  of  Qod  came  into  the  world  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  DeviL  The  triumph  of  our 
bifiBsed  Redeemer  on  the  earth  will  be  the  final  overthrow 
of  Satan  and  the  complete  annihilation  of  sin.  Every 
advance  in  our  world  of  a  genuine  Christianity,  every 
Kble  translated,  circulated  and  piously  read;  every 
Christian  school  established ;  every  gospel  sermon  preach- 
ed ;  eVeiy  Christian  principle,  grace  or  virtue  inculcated. 
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IS  SO  much  done  toward  the  und^mining  and  the  I 
abolishing  the  empire  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
Give  the  ffospel  free  course  and  let  it  be  glorified  in 
aocomplie^ment  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  sent^ 
sin  shall  cease  to  have  dominion,  and  the  prince  of 
power  of  the  air  shall  no  longer  be  served  as  the  go 
this  world,  but  shall  be  cast  out  for  ever. 


in. 
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m  DEYIL  BSFORE  THB  DELUOB — IN  OLD  TESTAMENT 
TIMES — Hft  TURNS  THE  NATIONS  OF  THB  EARTH  TO 
IDOLATRY — ^THE  DEVIL  IN  NE^  TESTAMENT  TIMES — HIS 
CORRUPTION  OF  THB  CHURCH — ^PAPAL  APOSTASY. 

But  let  us  paas  from  what  the  Devil  is  to  what  he  does, 
and  we  shall  see  little  occasion  to  change  our  estimate  of 
his  real  character,  or  of  the  relations  he  holds  to  the  sons 
of  men.     The  merest  glance  at  the  doings  of  the  Devil,  as 
detailed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  indicates  the  control- 
ling position  he  holds  in  the^afiairs  of  man.     He  began  in 
the  fiunily  of  Adam.      And  "how  earth  has  felt   the 
wound,"  tiie  direful  history  of  sin  doth  but  too  sadly  tell. 
If  we  could  measure  all  the  sighs  and  groans  and  tears — 
all  the  sorrows  and  woes  that  sin  has  inflicted  on  a  suf- 
Cering  race — all  the  perversion  of  talent,  time,  influence, 
wealtii,  £ELshion,  custom — all  the  wastes  and  woes  of  in- 
temperance and  war — all  that  comes  of  murders,  arsons, 
robberies,  and  crime  of  everv  name — if  we  could  fathom 
the  depth,  and  measure  the    height  and   length    and 
breadth  of  all  the  evil  sin  has  done  in  our  world,  we 
Aovld  begin  to  comprehend  something  of  the  woful  his- 
Uxj  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  sin. 
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2he  Devil  before  the  Dehige. — ^He  had  power  in  ib 
ante-diluvial  world  to  alienate  an  entire  race  from  God 
His  usurpatioii  and  deadly  despotism  had  become  almoi 
complete.  "  Qod  saw  tliat  the  wickedness  of  man  w« 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  th 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  Th 
destruction  of  tiie  world  by  a  flood  was  Qod's  vindicatio 
of  hie  right  to  govern  the  world  Yet  how  soon  did  th 
Arch  Enemy  again  seduce  man,  and  again  overwhehn  th 
world  in  all  the  misery  and  d^radation  of  sin !  He  bail 
Babel  in  defiance  of  Heaven,  as  the  first  great  and  th 
long-standing  memorial  of  the  apostasy.  He  soon  tumfl 
the  nations  from  Qod  unto  idols.  They  that ''  knew  Ood, 
no  lon^  ''glorified  him  as  Ood,  but  changed  the  glor 
of  the  mcorruptible  God  into  an  ima^e  made  like  to  od 
ruptible  man ;  and  soon  idolatry  and  the  reign  of  Sata 
again  covered  the  earth.  Few  were  the  "elect"  wh 
bowed  not  the  knee  to  Baal 

The  Leva  m  Old  Testament  Times.— When  God  hi 
chosen  £rom  among  the  apostate  nations  a  people  thf 
should  serve  him — a  people  whom  he  would  make  a  mi 
del  nation,  and  a  moad  church ;  when  they  were  aa  yt 
no  people — were  but  a  few  in  the  family  dT  Jacob— nor 
earlv  was  the  bitter  hostility  and  the  burning  jealoqa 
of  the  Great  Adversary  aroused  to  thwart  the  incipiQi 
purposes  of  the  Almighty.  And  behold  the  power  (m 
irresistible,  but  persuasive)  of  the  crafty,  farnseemg,  mi^4 
Foe.  A  fiEunine  drives  the  chosen  ones  into  I^ypt.  An 
worse  than  a  fiamine  do  the  wiles  of  the  Wicked  One  ii 
stigate  the  Egyptians  to  inflict  on  the  seed  of  Jacob,, 
is  more  than  two  centuries  of  hard  bondage.  And  whi 
Moses  was  raised  up,  that  by  "  mighty  works" — ^by  mix 
des — ^he  should  deliver  them,  how  is  he  at  eveiy  stepc  a 
fronted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  wl 
also  had  power  to  work  miracles,  and,  if  possible,  to  d 
ceive  the  very  elect.  As  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  it  b 
came  a  serpent.    So  did  the  Magicians  and  the  Sorcerei 
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the  same  wonders  followed  Tet  the  greater  power 
with  Aaron.  For  ''  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their 
l"  The  ten  Plagues  followed.  The  first  two  the 
(icians,  endowed  with  Satanic  power,  successfully  imi* 
d.  They  brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  and  turned 
waters  into  blood. 

jid  with  the  same  wicked  persistence  did  the  'Koemy 
me  the  hosts  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness,  throwing 
y  obstruction  in  their  way ;  making  them  a  prey  to 
r  enemies,  and  seducing  tiiem  into  idolatry.  And 
aoi  ihey  had  become  a  nation  and  a  church  in  the  pro- 
dd  land,  how  did  he  pervert  their  Kings  and  corrupt 
r  rulers,  and  thus  provoke  the  Most  High  to  infiict  lus 
spnents  upon  them  1  And  again,  with  a  like  wicked 
dstence  has  he  followed  the  Church  in  every  age  since ; 
unrelenting  foe  of  everything  good ;  the  abettor  and 
ve,  malignant  agent  of  eveiything  evil 
lat  we  may  not  pass  over  this  long  and  eventful  por- 
L  of  the  world's  history  so  hastily.  We  never  cease 
etrace  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the  time 
heir  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  to  their  en- 
ice  into  the  promised  land ;  and  then  onward  through 
IT  whole  friture  career.  But  at  every  step  of  their 
gress  we  detect  the  unmistakable  foot-prints  of  the 
Kt  antagonistic  Power,  the  prime  object  of  whose  cor- 
tsoul  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  to  thwart  and,  if 
Bible,  to  annihilate  the  Church  of  Qod.  But  if  he 
;ht  not  Arrest  and  destroy,  he  would  so  secularize,  cor- 
»t  and  demoralize  the  Church  as  to  divest  her  of  moral 
7er.  Hence  we  may  trace  up  the  record  of  his  do- 
s,  as  he  followed  along  the  Ime  of  the  true  Church 
h  a  malignant  persistency  befitting  the  malignity  of 
nature.  How  ne  dared  to  assail  even  the  good  father 
he  faithful,  leaving  a  scar  on  his  fair  character,  by 
king  him  lie  to  Abimelech,  king  of  Gazar,  denying 
t  Sarai  was  his  wife.  How  Is£^c  was  assailed  and 
ipted  to  do  the  s^me  foolish  thing,  and  Jacob  was  made 
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to  defraud  bis  brothef  of  bis  birUirigbti.  How  Bttabei 
defiled  bis  fatber's  bed  witb  Bilbab,  bis  fskUbBx^B  ooneabinc 
and  Simeon  and  Levi  assist  in  tbe  murder  of  the  Sbeoh 
emites;  and  bow  tbe  sons  of  Jacobs  witb  murder  in  thei 
bearts,  conspire  against  Josepb.  He  was  sold  into  Egyp 
and  consigned  to  a  bopeless  bondage — a  prelude  to  tha 
galling  captivity  into  wbicb  tbe  wbole  cboeen  seed  wen 
afterwards  subjected.  Tbis  was  tbe  bour  and  power  o 
darkness.  Tbe  gates  of  bell  seemed  to  bave  prevailed 
gainst  tbe  Lord's  Anointed.  But  tbe  triumpb  was  abort 
Tike  cbosen  people,  thougb  not  witbout  tbe  most  persisteii 
audacity  and  opposition  of  tbe  Devil,  were  a^  length  deli 
vered  from  tbeir  thraldom^  brought  out  witb  a  mi^tj 
band  and  an  outstretched  arm,  carried  drynsbod  througJ 
tbe  Red  Sea,  and  conducted  through  tbe  wilderness  u 
despite  of  combined  and  most  formidable  foes,  instigatec 
at  every  step  by  tbe  wiles  of  tbe  great  Adversary. 

They  pass  on  and  come  to  Mount  Sinai.  Here  the] 
are  to  receive  the  law,  a  direct  Revelation  from  Hea 
ven ;  and  thereby  to  inaugurate  one  of  the  most  signa 
advancements  that  characterize  the  history  of  the  Churcb 
God  now  revealed  himself  as  never  before ;  not  by  tb< 
giving  of  the  law  alone,  but  by  signs  and  wonders.  "  Then 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  tb< 
mountain,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud 
so  that  all  the  people  trembled."  The  moimtain  burne< 
with  fire,  and  tnere  was  blackness  and  darkness  and  tern 
pest,  so  that  Moses  did  exceedingly  fear  and  quake. 

And  the  Devil  trembled.  Fearfulness  took  hold  up«i 
biuL  Here  was  the  power  of  God — God  clothed  in  ter 
rific  majesty.  The  heavens  were  moved.  Tbe  thunde 
and  the  lightning  spake.  The  trumpet  of  Qod  uttere( 
its  voice.  All  these  were  awfully  impressive  demonstra 
tions  that  Qod  was  real — ^that  Grod  was  near.  And  woulc 
not  tbe  people  now  and  for  ever  afterwards  believe  an< 
obey  and  ever  own  an  eternal  allegiance  to  such  a  God 
Something  must  be  done.  Satan  to  the  rescue.  Ape 
what  did  be  do  ? 
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VLoneB  had  cone  up  into  the  moTintain,  and  a  cloud  had 
shot  him  out  m>m  the  peopla  Here  he  remained  forty  days 
andforty  nights,  conversing  with  Qod,  and  receiving  from  his 
mouth  the  mw  and  the  commandments.  This  was  Satan's 
thne.  Something  must  be  done.  He  stirred  up  the  people 
to  distrust  Moses,  insinuating  that  he  had  gone,  no  more  to 
return.  He  now  resorted  to  wiles  not  lumke  what  he  did 
centuries  afterwards  when  Qod  became  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
in  the  person  of  our  Emanuel.  When  the  people  heard  him 
gladly,  declaring  that  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man," 
"  then  Cometh  me  Devil  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of 
their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved."  And, 
personating  their  nmster,  the  "  chief  priests  and  Pharisees," 
on  another  occasion,  **  gathered  a  council  and  said  :  '  What 
do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him 
thus  alone,  aUraen  will  believe  on  hvm,^*'  They  must 
in  some  way  bring  reproach  and  distrust  upon  the  great 
Teacher,  and,  if  possible,  neutralize  his  teachings. 

So  did  the  Devil  before  Sinai.  A  desperate  resistance 
must  be  made  against  these  new  revelations  of  Heaven, 
and  the  advanced  dispensation  of  divine  grace.  Hence 
he  entered  into  Aaron,  stirring  up  his  jealousy,  perhaps 
firing  his  ambition  to  be  captain  rather  than  the  priest  of 
Israel,  and  prompting  him  to  seduce  the  people  to  idolatry. 
He  made  the  golden  calf,  and  said,  '*  These  be  thy  gods,  0 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt."  A  desperate 
measure  to  meet  a  desperate  case.  An  advanced  step  had 
been  taken  on  the  part  of  Israel's  God.  It  must  be  met 
and  resisted  by  the  Adversary.. 

Under  the  same  Satanic  influence  Nadab  and  Abihu 
"  offer  strange  fire  before  the  Lord."  When  the  people 
murmur  and  cry  for  fiesh,  Miriam  and  Aaron  raise  a 
sedition  against  Moses.  The  "spies"  make  a  false  re- 
port of  the  land  and  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  the  instigation  of  the  same  spirit,  Korah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  the  camp  and  disturb 
Israel     At  Mount  Hor  the  people  "  speak  against  God 
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and  against  Moses  because  of  the  way."  And  in  tfa 
matter  of  Balaam,  and  the  whoredoms  with  the  daughtra 
of  Mivib ;  and  the  worship  of  Baal-peor ;  and  the  cuu 
ning  trick  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  how  all  along  n 
scheme  was  left  untried  to  turn  away  the  people  froz 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  idols.  Baal  and  Asta 
roth,   Baalim    and    Baal-berith,   in  turn  became   thd 

And  more  marked  still  were  the  doings  of  the  Devi 
in  connection  with  the  kings  of  Israel.  Saul  was  pea 
sesseil  of  an  evil  spirit — was  sent  by  it  to  the  witch  o 
Endor :  and  finally  was  made  to  do  many  devilish  thiogi 
and  at  last  moved  to  commit  suicide  The  good  mai 
Pavid  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  same  Arch  Se 
ducor.  In  the  ati&ir  of  Uriah  he  yielded  to  the  Tempta 
and  left  on  his  record  an  indelible  scar  of  his  conflict  wifl 
the  Kotf .  S*.>lomon,  the  great  and  the  wise,  was  a  shinim 
mark  not  to  be  missed.  Tbro^^  .y^ne  and  women  tb 
Sevluoer  l^niiled  him.  so  ^^"^^J  fc^^^ties  "  might 
stvm  to  Iv  TOtten  on  his  tomb^ne    With  his  thousiid 

homa^^  to  u-mB-Wg^^^  ^.^j  J^  favoured  d 
;;::: :  X  ^bwjSnenof  Divine  workmanship  ^tij 

'"'ks..  thk  -■ftflttM*"^  Jf^*"  ^^'^  "°*his  mischief 
b-u.  »«*     "r,  ognal  tnumph  over  one  whom  God 

JUvu;^.  a^^;^«d  tL  ^tions  delighSd  te 
^^'  '^i't^%a»'«io^\^f  ^lomon  to^'alienaS 
^^"^•'L?'^-  tSlS  divide  the  nation;  to  sow  the  seeds  ci 

v"""  "^;]«Siri»»  «'"^'.*2  ^^^''''  ^*^  divisiom^ 
hate.  »u«»S»l_  fcrt— ir  the  influence  uuon  tliA  fl^r^tiu. 


V  ^  Aad  henceforward  he  goes  on  doing  a 
*•■*  '^^^.EIItiinperiBe  ^»*1>  I'otli  parties,  Stirling  up 
'"'^^*  ^^'^Lmkine  aeditions,  rebellions  and  wars  :  anv- 
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thing  which  should  tend  to  weaken^  alienate  and  mono- 
polixe  the  influence,  the  resources  and  agencies  of  the 
dioaen  people,  and  divert  them  fix)m  the  great,  ennobling, 
devitiii^  object  which  Israel's  God  and  every  Israelite 
propoeed  to  accomplish  by  the  national  and  church  or- 

)rai 


m  m    • 


guusation  of  this  extraordinary  people. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  this  division  was  a 
diButrous  war — ^the  Devil's  delight — ^with  a  slaughter  on 
the  one  side  of  800,000  men,  and  on  the  other  of  400,000 ; 
iooompanied  by  all  the  distractions,  demoralizations, 
wastes  and  woes  of  war. 

He  turns  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  to  IdoUUry. — ^We 
mair  follow  on  in  the  track  of  either  of  these  kingdoms, 
tad  we  find  the  Devil  incessantly  and  infernally  at  work, 
florrupUng  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  decoying  to  idol- 
•t^.  and  always  insti^ting  to  wars.  His  most  persistent 
and  Bocceasful  aggressions  seem,  for  some  reason,  to  have 
bem  in  the  line  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  reached  the 
dimacteric  of  civil  corruption  and  heaven-daring  wicked- 
Maa  in  the  reign  of  "wicked  Ahab,"  and  his  yet  more 
▼icked  wife,  JezebeL  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
prince.  It  is  said  of  Ahab,  ''he  went  and  served  Baal  and 
worshipped  him.  And  he  reared  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the 
bouse  oi  Baal  which  he  had  built.  And  Ahab  made  a 
grove,  and  did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to 
anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him." 
And  having  done  all  he  could  himself,  he  did  much  more 
by  the  aid  pf  his  yet  more  wicked  wife.  For  she  "  made 
mm  to  sin."  The  story  of  Naboth  and  his  vineyard,  and 
Ahab's  atrocious  murder,  well  illustrates  what  tiie  Devil 
can  do  with  the  aid  of  a  wicked  woman. 

In  the  other  line  of  kings  we  find  a  similar  climacteric 
reached  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Ahaz, 
lu8  grand&ther,  whose  evil  nature  he  seemed  to  inherit, 
W  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  corrupt  reign.  "  The 
Devu  ui^d  poor  Ahaz  on,  and  led  and  drove  and  pushed 
lum  into  idolatry  and  impiety  until  he  became  frantic  in 
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hia  BottiBhnesB  after  the  gods  of  the  SyriaxML''  In  Iub 
hatred  of  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod  he  doaed  tip  the 
temple  and  forbade  the  people  to  offer  sacrifice.  And  yet 
deeper  was  Manasseh  plunged  in  the  meshes  of  Satan's 
devices.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  like  unto  the  abominations  of  the  heathen.  -He 
**  showed  himself  in  every  respect  a  master-workman  fin 
the  Devil."  He  built  up  the  high  places  his  fitther  had 
broken  down,  reared  altars  for  Baalim  aiid  became  an 
open  patron  of  idolatry.  He  defiled  the  temple  of  Qod, 
oonunitted  sacrilege,  *'  slew  righteous  men  and  prophete, 
and  inundated  Jerusalem  with  human  gore."  Ctf  one 
who  at  no  great  remove  succeeded  him,  historians  say, 
''  his  palaces  were  founded  in  blood,  and  embellished  bj 
rapine.  He  fiEdsely  accused  the  innocent  of  crimes,  thai 
he  might  condemn  them  to  death  and  confiscate  theii 
property."  In  him  the  Devil  had  a  man  after  his  own 
neart 

But  the  end  drew  near.  Indignant  Heaven  could  no 
longer  endure.  Yielding  to  the  instigations  of  the 
Tempter,  the  church  had  become  corrupt,  the  nation 
demoralized,  the  long-suffering  of  Heaven  exhausted,  and 
the  day  of  recompense  had  come.  The  Enemy  had 
seemingly  triumphed.  Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins.  Hai 
people  were  earned  into  captivity.  The  nation  and  the 
church  were  dissolved.  The  Temple,  the  pride  and  gloi; 
of  Israel,  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  all  the  holy  thingi 
desecrated,  if  not  destroyed.  ''Thy  holy  cities  are  a 
wilderness.  Zion  is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation. 
Our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
thee,  is  burned  with  fire ;  and  all  our  pleasant  things  ar« 
laid  waste."  '*  How  doUi  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was 
full  of  people!  how  has  she  become  a  widow!  She 
was  great  among  the  nations,  and  a  princess  among  thfl 
provinces ;  how  has  she  become  tributary !  How  is  thi 
gold  become  dim!  the  most  fine  gold  changed!  The 
stones  of  the  sanctiiary  are  poured  out  in  the  top  ci 
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street.    From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty 
»  departed." 

JBveiy  sin  and  trans^ressiou,  every  act  of  ingratitude 
ad  rebellion,  which  had  brought  these  dire  calamities  on 
die  nation,  were  the  instigations  of  the  Adversary ;  all 
damonatntions  of  his  eternal  enmity  against  the  God  of 
keaven.  Bat  there  is  a  ''stronger  than  he/'  who  shall 
take  away  the  armour  in  which  he  trusts — cast  him  out^ 
ad  xeBtare  the  ruins  of  the  fedL  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
anin,  the  captives  restored,  and  Zion  again  become  the 
nrv  of  the  whole  eartL 

the  Devil  vn  New  Testarnent  Times, — The  doings  of 
tbe  Devil  alluded  to  in  the  portion  of  history  under  con- 
nderation,  did  not  differ  essentially  from  his  doings  in 
•very  age  of  the  world.  He  is,  in  his  very  nature,  the 
gieat  perverter  and  destroyer  of  all  good ;  the  enemy  of 
all  holiness  ;  the  stirrer  up  of  strife  and  sedition  ;  the  very 
spirit  and  essence  of  hate,  envy,  and  revenge ;  a  loaring 
hon  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

But  we  will  pass  over  the  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  restoration  from  the  captivity  and  the  coming 
of  tlie  ''bright  and  morning  Star,"  a  period  replete  with 
the  machinations  of  the  Wicked  One.  Israel  had  been 
natored  from  her  foreign  bondage,  but  never  fully  rein- 
stated, either  as  a  Church  or  State,  in  her  former  glory. 
The  Adversary  was  too  strong  for  her.  He  wajs  allowed 
to  enter  the  fold  and  trouble  Israel,  and  paralyze  her 
power,  and  give  her  enemies  the  advantage  over  her,  and 
the  Gburch  lived  as  in  the  wilderness,  her  horizon  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker  till  the  "  Day  Dawn  and  Day  Star" 
aiosa 

And  how  then  was  the  Prince  and  Power  of  Darkness 
roused  in  his  wrath  as  he  saw  the  gleam  of  light  arise 
from  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  star  of  hope  for 
a  dark  and  ruined  world.  It  wajs  a  Light  that  should 
listen  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  It  pro- 
Guiimed  liberty  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the 
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priBon  to  ihem  that  are  bound.^  The  vile  Usarpo' 
this  rising  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  Creator,  the  ^ 
Proprietor  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  coming  to  to 
cate  his  right,  to  cast  out  and  destroy  the  usurper 
take  possession  of  this  apostatized  world.  By  usoi 
tion  it  had  become  the  domain  of  the  enemy, 
claimed  to  be  the  god  of  this  world,  and  his  daim 
been  almost  univeraally  conceded.  The  Babe  of  Bel 
hem,  the  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  rig| 
Proprietor  came  to  his  own,  and  none  better  than  • 
Usurper  knew  that  ere  long  he  should  take  the  kingi 
to  himself. 

The  earth  had  become  dreadfully  corrupt.  The  Jeff 
nation  had  grieyously  apostatized.  Josephus  chaxac 
ized  the  Jews  as  more  desperately  wicked  than  the  p^ 
of  Sodom.  Tacitus  apprehends  the  destruction  of- 
world  on  account  of  its  hopeless  corruption.  Seneca  i 
"  all  ife  replete  with  crime.  Vice  everywhere  abou 
While  habit  daily  grows  into  sin,  shame  is  rapidly  dec 
in^.  Veneration  for  what  is  pure  and  good  is  unkniq 
Vice  is  no  longer  the  occupant  of  secret  places, 
is  made  public  l^fore  all  eyes.''  With  such  a  degenei 
hopeless  condition  of  the  world,  do  we  wonder  there  i 
among  the  few  reflecting  ones  a  yearning,  longing,  dsi 
rate  waitinj?  for  a  Deliverer  ?  Pagan  philosophy  WM 
no  avail  Pagan  creeds  had  failed.  Not  the  few  in  Jim 
not  the  "  wise  men  of  the  East "  only,  were  looking 
deliverance,  and  expecting  a  Deliverer.  For  there 
among  the  nations  a  general  expectation  that  grad 
Heaven  would  interpose  and  come  to  the  rescue  o 
suffering  race.  The  Romans  were  expecting  it.  \ 
Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians  were  looking  for. 
"  Holy  One  to  appear  in  the  West." 

The  Devil  saw  all  this,  and  fearfulness  took  hold  xs\ 
hiuL  He  saw  a  "  stronger  than  he  "  about  to  come,  i 
should  dispossess  him  of  his  usurped  dominions  and  i 
him  out  for  ever.    He  rose  in  his  wrath.    If  he  could 
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nd^  he  would  min.  And**'  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eaiih,  for  the  Devil  came  down  unto  them  having  great 
wrath,  because  he  knew  he  had  but  a  short  time."  He 
WBB  allowed  sorely  to  afflict  the  nations.  As  the  first 
ghmmering  of  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high  arose,  the 
wrath  of  earth's  great  Foe  was  kindled  anew ;  and  earth 
i«o(m  felt  the  wound.  It  was  a  day  of  trouble.  He  that 
had  the  power  of  sin  and  death  now  broke  from  his  re- 
sftnints  and  was  allowed  for  a  little  time  to  scourge  the 
nations.  A  deadly  pestilence  swept  over  the  Koman 
Empire.  And  the  same  dread  calamity  swept  over 
Ethiopia,  Lybia^  I^gTpt?  India,  Syria,  Phoenicia ;  and  over 
the  Greek  and  Persian  empires,  and  ''over  adjacent  coun- 
trieSy"  and  raged  for  fifteen  years.  Again  this  fell  des- 
troyer starts  out  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage^  and  spreads 
its  direful  ravages  over  Africa.  In  Numidia  alone  it 
numbered  no  less  than  800,000  victims.  Two  years  only 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  pestilence  again  walked  in 
darkness  over  Italy,  and  ''  few  people  were  left  to  culti- 
vate the  land." 

The  whole  creation  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain. 
Now  came  the  dying  struggle  of  the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air;  or  rather  it  was  the  fearful  beginning  of  the 
end — ^the  last  desperate  onslaught  to  wrest  this  world 
from  the  rightful  owner,  and  to  make  it  a  pandemonium. 
No ;  not  the  last  deadly  struggle.  The  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem is  bom ;  the  long-expect^  Messiah  is  come.  Angels 
aing  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men.''  Waiting  saints  welcome  him  as 
Him  that  should  come,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  its 
final  King.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  see  his  star  and 
come  to  worship  him.  While  yet  a  helpless  infant  in  his 
cradle  he  is  hailed  as  the  incarnate  God,  the  Emanuel, 
God  with  us — "  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
gkny  of  Israel"  ^d  how  at  this  juncture  must  the 
Arch  Fiend  have  writhed  in  demoniac  anguish  over  this 
newly  risen  Light,  and  at  length  fixed  on  the  desperate 
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expedient.  He  had  a  fiedtlifhl  ally  in  the  king.  T1 
child  must  be  destroyed ;  and  Herod  became  the  indu 
and  willing  accomplice.  The  decree  goes  out  to  alay  i 
the  childr^  of  two  years  old  and  under,  with  intent  1 
kill  him  who  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  foil  ti 
purposes  of  Qod  in  the  advent  of  his  Soil  It  was  a  di 
Derate  throw,  and  no  credit  to  the  Devil  that  it  sosunnil 
failed  Nor  did  he  now  yield  his  infernal  purpose,  ^oi^ 
defeated  he  was  not  destroyed  As  the  great  Teacher  ai 
Mediator  between  Qod  and  man  wasabout  to  enteronh 
public  ministry,  he  confronts  him  in  the  wilderness  witli 
resumption  and  fiendish  impudence  peculiarly  his  ov 
y  three  successive  temptations,  each  more  seductive  ihi 
the  preceding,  the  grand  attack  was  made,  and  ti 
crafty  wiles  of  the  Tempter  were  frustrated.  Tlie  **  Strai 
Man  armed  "  had  proved  more  than  a  match  for  him ;  ji 
he  yielded  not  his  mfemaJ  purpose.  What  he  could  m 
hinder  or  destroy,  he  would  pervert  or  corrupt. 

Instigated  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  Pilate  and  Hen 
were  made  friends,  that  they  might  compass  the  deadii 
the  Incarnate  One ;  and  then  confederated  with  Scribl 
Pharisees,  and  Priests,  and  with  Judas,  into  whom  H 
Devil  entered,  they  the  more  easily  consummated  Uie  d 
bolical  deed.    When  they  had  secured  the  crv/sifixiami 
their  illustrious  victim,  they  supposed  they  had  oovett 
his  name  with  an  eternal  infamy.      No  one  would  bcJiff 
on  a  a  crucijUd  one.     Yet  the  Cross  which  they  counir 
should  be  the  death-blow  to   Christianity  became  ll 
rallying  point,  the  glory,  the  grand  centre  of  ChristianH 
Armed  with  the  ''  power "  of  a  Pentecostal  baptism,  4| 
invading  waves  of  the  new  Religion  rolled  on  from  trf 
to  tribe,  from  nation  to  nation,  giving  no  doubtful  signs 
univerenl  conquest.      Though  so  signally  discomfited 
Calvary,  the  Enemy  pursued  the  onward  marching  hoi 
with  firebrands,  arrows  and  death,  with  a  violence  whi 
threatened  no  uncertain  annihilation.     Ten  relentless  pi 
secutions  followed;  and  nothing  but  the  interposing  ai 
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of  Heaven  saved  the  Church  from  a  final  extinction.  The 
Enemy  struck  his  deadly  blow,  meaning  nothiil];  short  of 
annihilation. 

His  (hrrwption  of  ike  Church, — ^The  next  deadly  de- 
vice was  to  corrupt  tne  Church.  Having  failed  to  destroy, 
he  now  set  himself  to  emasculate  Christianity  of  its  manly 
vigour,  to  divorce  it  from  the  power  of  holiness  and  make 
it  a  secular  power.  And  how  the  Christian  Church  was 
eoirapted — ^now  the  name  and  the  form  were  retained, 
*  yet  divested  of  its  spirit  and  life,  let  the  history  of  every 
form  of  spurious  Christianity  telL  Side  by  side  has  our 
sleepless  Foe  contended  with  the  great  Captain  of  our 
Salvation,  intent  to  corrupt  and  neutralize,  if  he  cannot 
arrest  the  onward  progress  of  Christianity. 

He  carefully  watches  the  progress  of  civilization,  of 
education,  and  society — takes  note  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  favours  and  preaches  a  Christianity  suited  to  the 
times.  Yet  false  religions  in  general  are  rather  local, 
temporaiy,  chan^ng  to  suit  times  and  circumstances — to 
meet  the  mutations  of  man's  changing  condition.  The 
great  standing  monument  of  Satanic  invention,  power 
and  skill  to  originate,  mature,  and  propagate  a  religious 
system,  is  the  Papacy — a  religious  organization  embracing 
200,000,000  soids,  bound  in  the  chains  of  an  unmitigated 
spiritual  despotism,  yet  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  and 
fffftjTnmg  to  be  Christian.  We  may  probably  accept  this 
as  the  final  consummation  of  what  human  wisdom  and 
ingenuity,  combined  with  the  wisdom  and  crafb  of  the 
Great  Adversary,  could  do  to  put  forth  a  grand  religious 
delusion — a  gorgeous,  seductive  counterfeit  of  the  Christian 
CSiurch,  whose  lettering  and  superscription  should  be 
thoee  of  the  genuine  coin  —  a  compound  and  com- 
promise of  Christianity,  Judaism,  Idolatry,  Mohammed- 
anism, and  Infidelity,  all  hashed  and  harmonized  so  as  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  religious  and  the  irreligious,  of 
the  image-worshipper,  the  sceptic,  and  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian.    It  is  probably  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Anti- 
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religion.  And  no  one  understands  this  better  than  thq 
De^^  And  he  is  fully  on  the  alert  to  improve  everf 
advantage  he  may  thereby  gain.  Here  we  meet  oof 
enemy  at  home,  and  in  his  great  strength.  *  He  has  en- 
trendied  himself  in  the  citadel  of  religion,  and  has  thenoij 
firom  the  earliest  ages  ruled  the  nations.  The  exceptiooi 
to  this  rule  have  t^n,  not  nations,  but  individuals,  or,  al 
most,  communities.  Hence  the  masterstroke  of  the  Devi 
has  been  to  pervert  and  corrupt  religion,  and  thus  mono0| 
olize  for  himself  its  mighty  power.  The  history  of  al 
false  religions  abundantly  sustains  the  assumption  ih4 
here  is  his  stronghold.  Here  especially  does  ne  appei^ 
as  *f  the  father  of  lies."  In  Eden  he  began  the  worK  <| 
his  great  and  fatal  delusion.  Qod  had  said, "  The  soul  tlu|| 
sinneth  it  shall  die."  Satan  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  dia' 
And  so  he  has  been  saying  in  all  time  since.  By  blindiajj 
the  mind,  by  perverting  Qod*s  truth,  by  presenting  &ll 
atonements  for  sin,  and  substituting  the  form  for  ike  lif 
of  religion,  he  has  deceived  the  nations,  and  set  thei 
wandering  after  idols — or  after  the  Beast  or  the  &Ii 
Prophet. 

A  marked  feature  in  our  Enemy's  doings  here  (whidl 
we  shall  illustrate  more  fully  hereafter)  is  his  intense  an 
persistent  rivalry  in  following  up  and  keeping  alongsid 
with  Qod  in  all  his  dispensations  of  the  true  B^ligioi 
In  every  advancement  of  the  church  and  new  revelatio 
of  the  truth,  firom  Adam  to  Moses,  firom  Moses  to  Chiia 
and  so  onward  to  the  present  moment,  the  Devil  hi 
been  ready  with  a  counterfeit  to  meet  and  thereby  M 
vert  every  progressive  development  of  the  true  religui 
Almost  at  the  outset,  under  toe  Patriarchal  dispensatioi 
he  perverted  the  idea  of  worshipping  the  only  one  trt 
Qoa,  by  first  introducing  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  plaii 
ible  if  not  harmless  substitute  of  worshipping  the  so 
moon  and  stars  as  the  most  ostensible  representation 
God.  This,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Satanic  wiles  at 
the  natural  promptings  of  human  depravity,  very  nats 
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iDy  matured  into  bold  idolatry :  first,  the  worship  of 
HeroeSy  and  then  to  the  bowing  down  to  images  of  wood 
and  atone,  the  workmanship  of  human  hands. 

Upon  tilie  introduction  of  the  Mosaie  dispensation,  ido- 
htrouB  systems  were  revolutionized  and  modified  so  as  to 
meet  the  progress  of  the  times,  that  the  nations  should 
not  revolt  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Usurper.  And 
iDoro  especially  when  Christ  came,  and  a  yet  clearer  light 
Aane  out  fix)m  the  hill  of  Zion  and  miade  visible  the 
dsrtsiess  of  all  former  ages,  the  religions  of  the  East^— of 
India,,  of  C!hina  and  adjacent  countries — ^were  essentially 
iBodified ;  grosser  features  were  discarded,  and  approxi- 
mations and  resemblances  of  the  truth,  even  of  Christian 
troth,  were  now  inoculated  into  those  old,  effete  systems 
of  idolatry,  yet  so  perverted  as  to  do  little  more  than  to 
I  diange  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie.  While  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia  aud  of  Eastern  Europe,  being  now  too 
neatly  enlightened  longer  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
form  of  idolatry,  were  accommodated  by  the  arch  Perver- 
ter  with  an  amalgam  of  Christianity,  Judaism  and  Pagan 
Idolatry,  whidi  should  satisfy  the  religious  instinct,  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Devil,  yet  have  some  plausible  show 
of  the  truth.  Hence  the  device  of  Mohammedanism,  with 
a  headship,  not  of  the  Messiah  of  Mount  Zion,  but  of  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca. 

The  Pa/pdL  Apostasy. — But  the  most  plausible,  perfect 
and  successful  counterfeit  was  yet  to  be  introduced  The 
Light  firom  Mount  Zion  had  shone  too  clearly  on  the 
Western  nations  to  allow  the  people  of  those  nations  to 
be  satisfied  even  with  the  compromise  of  Mecca.  They 
must  and  would  have  Christiamtj^.  Nothing  less  would 
satisfy  them.  And  the  Devil  said,  yea ;  and  he  gave  them 
Christianity,  with  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  and  a  Bomish 
bi^itism — a  religion  framed  after  his  own  choice  and 
liking.  He  gave  them  not  only  the  name,  but  many  of 
the  doctrines  and  more  of  the  forms,  yet  with  scarcely  the 
pulsation  of  spiritual  life  or  power.     The  Papacy  may  be 
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r^ardod  as  the  stumnation  of  crownixig  craftiness— tiM 
''  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  " — the  arch  dehuion 
the  most  complete  counterfeit  of  pure  and  undefiled  reft 
gion.  It  is  a  complete  usurpation  and  monopoly  of  all  tin 
powers  and  prerogatives,  all  the  virtues,  graces  and  lewank 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  a  claim  of  universal  power,  tempcml 
and  spiritual — ^the  Pope  in  the  place  ot  Qod,  forgiviaf 
sins,  and  exercising  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 

All  that  now  seemed  wanting  in  order  to  consummafa 
this  delusion  and  make  it  the  grand  climacteric  scheoM 
by  which  to  oppose  and,  if  possible,  destroy  all  evangel 
ical  Christianity,  was  the  sealing  of  the  Pope  s  inGeJlibility 
This  would  simply  consunmiate  the  entire  scheme  am 
vindicate  its  consistency.  The  long-cherished  preten 
sions  of  the  Pope,  and  predictions  concerning  him,  woulc 
simply  be  realized.  ''  He  opposeth  and  exfSteth  himsel 
above  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped."  Am 
the  infallibility  dogma  once  confirmed,  and  he  "  sittetl 
as  Qod  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  i 
God.''  This  done,  and  Satan  has  seated  himself  on  th* 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.  He  can  do  no  more.  And  fron 
this  point  of  pride  and  vaunting  and  defiant  sacrilege 
we  expect  to  see  him  cast  down  and  cast  out  for  ever,  an< 
on  the  ruins  of  the  most  consimimate  spiritual  despotiuBO 
that  ever  cursed  the  nations,  King  Emanuel  shall  rea 
his  everlasting  empire  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

The  Angel,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  pread 
to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people,  i 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  saying,  "  Fear  God 
and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  i 
come  ;  worship  him.''  And  when  this  "  consummation  a 
devoutly  to  be  wished"  shall  come,  when  truth  and  right 
eousness  shall  triumph,  then  shall  follow  another  angc 
saying,  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  be 
cause  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wratl 
of  her  fornication."  And  soon  John  sees  another  angc 
come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomlea 
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'  and  a  great  cham  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on 
I  Dragon,  that  old  Serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and 
tan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into 
I  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon 
D  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the 
Misand  years  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  after  that  he 
>ald  be  loosed  for  a  little  season. 
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IV. 


SATAN  IN  TflE  £ARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCE 


CHBISTIANirr  A  NEW  REVELATION — THE  DEVIL  ALARMED- 
HE  ASSAILS  THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  THE  CHURCH — FOR* 
WARNED  BT  CHRIST  —  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  EARLl 
CHURCH — ITS  MARTYRS — ^PERSECUTIONS  DURING  THl 
REFORMATION — ^ATTEMPTS  TO  ANNIHILATE  THE  BIBLE— 
THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  CLERQT — ^PRIESTLY  U8URPA 
TION — ROME  NEVER  CHANGES. 

We  have  seen  with  what  demoniac  virulence  the  De 
stroyer  followed  up  the  Church  from  Adam  to  Mose 
and  from  Moses  to  Christ ;  how  he  never  lost  an  advantag 
to  thwart  its  progress,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  back  tb 
on-rolling  tide  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  worU 
Tet  what  he  had  done  was  seeming  weakness  comparet 
with  what  he  should  do.  The  Mosaic  dispensatioi 
though  a  decided  advance  on  any  that  had  gone  heion 
was  but  the  shadow  of  what  now  began  to  be  revealed  i 
the  cradle  at  Bethlehem.  The  one  was  called  the  *'  min 
istration  of  death/'  the  other,  the  ''ministration  ofth 
spirit.''  "  If  the  ministration  of  death  be  glorious — ^whic 
glory  should  pass  away — shall  not  the  ministration  of  tb 
spirit  be  rather  glorious?"  So,  as  the  Apostle  argue 
'*  even  that  which  was  made  glorious  (the  former  dispel 
sation)  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glor 
that  excelleth." 
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C^riiticLnity  was  a  new  revelation — ^the  burstmg  in  of 
the  morning  upon  a  long  and  dreary  night.  Christ  came 
to  daim  his  ''own;'^  to  take  the  kingdom  to  himsel£  A 
new  light  has  arisen,  and  new  agencies  and  resources 
should  henceforth  be  engaged  to  overthrow  the  empire 
of  Satan,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  the  kingdom  of  our 
KnanneL  The  conqueror  had  come.  Out  of  his  mouth 
''went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword;  and  his  countenance 
waB  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength."  Or  he  is  por- 
trayed as  "  a  Bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
lejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  ratce." 

The  Devil  was  alarmed.  His  empire  on  the  earth  had 
never  been  so  seriously  imperilled  before.  God  had  come 
in  VbibfUBk,  And  he  had  come  expressly  to  destroy  the 
w<H^  of  the  Devil ;  and  to  take  awav  the  armour  in 
which  he  trusted  ;  and  to  bind  him  in  chains  of  darkness, 
and  to  cast  him  out  for  ever.  It  meant  war  to  the  knife  ; 
and  a  desperate — a  terrible  resistance  must  be  offered.  As 
he  could  not  hinder  the  Saviour's  ad/venfvt  into  the  world, 
he  would  do  what  he  co\ild  to  resist  his  progress  and 
baffle  his  purposes.  Hence  he  met  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
at  once  devised  a  scheme  by  which  to  cut  him  off  in  his 
early  infancy.  A  decree  went  out  from  the  Devil's  liege 
lord  to  murder  all  the  infants  in  Bethlehem,  hoping  there- 
by to  kill  Jesus.  The  device  failed ;  yet  the  infSant  Jesus 
b  driven  away  into  Egypt,  where  it  might  be  hoped  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  a  people  who,  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  chosen  people,  had  murdered  all  their  infants. 
But  seeing  he  could  not.destroy  him,  his  next  device  was 
to  divest  him,  if  possible,  of  his  Divine  power  and  glory. 
For  this  purpose  he  met  him  in  the  wilderness,  and,  by 
three  audacious  assa\ilts,  tempted  him  to  deny  his  God 
aad  compromise  his  own  divinity.  And  thence  onward, 
ilirough  the  whole  earthly  career  of  our  blessed  Lord,  he 
never  allowed  an  advantage  to  resist  him,  and  to  turn 
away  the  people  from  hearing  him,  and  to  stir  them  up  to 
persecute  nim — never  allowed  an  advantage  to  assail  the 
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Holy  One  to  pass  unimproved,  till  the  time  of  the  gi 
Offering  drew  near,  when  he  instigated  Judas  to  bet 
him,  Peter  to  deny  him,  all  the  disciples  to  forsake  h 
the  soldiers  to  buiiet  him,  and  Pilate  to  crucify  him. 

Foiled  in  all  these  vile  machinations  against  the  ha 
cause,  he  was  constrained  for  h  time  to  desist.  The  cm 
fied  One  Jiad  burst  the  bands  of  death,  risen  from 
tomb,  and  triumphantly  ascended  to  heaven.  He  i 
God ;  vindicated  m  the  sight  of  angels  and  of  men.  1 
Cross  had  triumphed.  That  which  it  was  supposed  wo 
obver  the  newly-risen  Religion  with  infamy  and  dii^ 
was  lil^ely  to  become  the  glorious  centre  of  the  Chrial 
FaitL  The  oruciiied  One  would  be  "  believed  on  in 
world."  Indeed,  this  characteristic  of  Christianity  i 
evidence  of  its  Divinity  was  singularly  illustrated  ia 
early  histoiy.  No  other  religion  ever  so  readily  <x 
mended  itself  to  all  conditions  and  nationalities  of  n 
No  other  religion  ever  contained  such  elements  of  unh 
sality.  No  other  ever  evidenced  itself  as  a  religioii 
ICAN.  Every  form  of  religion  that  had  preceded  it| 
local — ^belonged  to  some  one  people  or  nation.  Judii 
was  a  religion  only  for  the  Jews.  The  different  form 
the  Oriental  religions  were  suited  only  to  the  several  tH 
or  nations  for  which  they  were  constructed ;  and  especii 
were  suited  only  to  times,  the  state  of  intelligence  i 
learning,  and  yet  more  to  the  prevailing  caste  of  civit 
tion.  Qiristianity,  on  the  other  hand,  announced  i 
verified  itself  from  the  beginning  as  a  religion  for 
world — adapted  to  the  wants  of  mem,  irrespective  of  n 
nation,  colour,  or  condition.  And  such  did  it  evince  it 
to  be,  not  only  by  the  command  that  it  sho\ild  be  pread 
to  all  nations,  and  the  fact  that  the  early  Christians  uq^ 
stood  this  to  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  i 
religion,  but  yet  more  from  the  &ict  of  its  adaptedneai 
all  peoples  and  the  wonderful  success  that  attended 
early  missionary  labours  of  the  Christian  Church. 

He  AbsoUs  the  Stronghold  of  the  Church. — ^We  have 
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testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  that,  within  a  century  after 
the  death  of  its  divine  Author,  the  new  religion  had  be- 
a»ne  known  and  measurably  accepted  in  every  part  of 
Uie  known  world.  He  says :  "  Tnere  exists  no  people, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men, 
by  whatever  appeUation  or  manners  they  may  be  distin- 
guished, however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture  ;  whether 
diey  dwell  in  tents,  or  wander  about  in  covered  wagons, 
among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things."  Indeed,  in  much  less  than  a  century  after 
Christ  was  risen,  St.  Paid  says:  "The  gospel  was 
preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven;" 
"which  is  come  unto  you  as  it  is  in  all  the  world." 
**  Their  sound  went  into  all  the  world,  and  their  words 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Here  was  a  power  such  as  the  world  had  not  before 
known — an  agency  at  work  that  stirred  up  the  powers  of 
darkness  to  the  lowest  hell.  Something  must  be  done.  A 
cooncil  is  convened — an  oecumenical  council  of  "  angels, 
and  principalities,  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  and  of  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places."  They  assemble.  All  are  filled  with  dis- 
may. Mew  modes  of  defence  must  be  devised ;  new 
modes  of  attack  adopted.  Some  counsel  an  assault 
more  bold  and  daring  than  ever  before.  Others,  and 
more  successfully,  counsel  craft  and  lying  hypocrisies  as 
the  weapons  of  the  new  waribre.  What  asaaUaTvts  may 
fSedl  to  do,  sappers  and  miners  may  accomplish.  The 
grand  coimcil  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Never  was  even 
Satanic  wisdom  more  utterly  confounded.  Their  right- 
ful Sovereign  and  Almighty  Foe  had  completely  fianked 
them.  A  new  strategy  must  be  pursued,  a  more  vigorous 
and  relentless  warfare  must  be  prosecuted.  They  resolve 
and  re-resolva  Lucifer,  the  arch-fiend,  and  once  "  Son 
of  the  Morning,"  shall  lead  the  invading  host,  and  every 
subordinate  devil  shall  stand  in  his  lot  and  bear  his  own 
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burden  and  do  his  own  duty  in  tiie  approaching  conflict 
The  rising  and  advancing  kingdom  of  the  Man  of  Naor 
reth  must,  if  possible,  and  at  any  cost,  be  arrested.  Or, 
if  that  cannot  be,  (as  he  more  than  suspects,)  the  sacra- 
mental host  must  be  demoralized,  the  esprit  de  corpi 
vitiated,  and  the  ''  Strong  Man  "  disarmed  by  taking 
away  the  armour  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth.  The 
power  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  to  take  possession  ol 
the  earth,  is  holiness — ^the  pure,  simple,  unainecfced.  God- 
like piety  of  the  heart.  This  alone  identifies  the  Churoli 
with  heaven,  and  engages  Heaven's  power  in  its  behalf 
When  our  blessed  Lord  gave  to  a  few  feeble,  and  (as  the 
world  regards  them)  uninRuential  disciples  the  broad 
command  to  go  and  evangelise  all  nations,  he  did  it  witli 
the  assurance  that  he  who  sent  them  had  "  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth ;"  and  with  an  assurance  equaUv  un- 
qualified that  they  should  receive  "  power  "— all-sumcieni 
to  overcome  every  obstacle — ''  after  that  the  Holy  QhosI 
had  come  upon  them."  A  Church  pure,  simple,  conss- 
crated,  baptized  and  vitalized  by  the  Spirit ;  earnest  anj 
Christ-like;  strong  in  holiness,  whicn  is  the  power  ol 
Christ,  and  planted  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  Truth 
will  overcome  all  things,  and  be  sure  to  subjugate  th( 
world  to  its  dominion.  "  The  gates  of  hell " — all  thi 
devils  in  the  pit  combined — "shall  not  prevail  againsi 
it."  Tet  the  only  hope  of  successful  aggression  and 
final  conquest  lies  in  the  power  of  her  holiness. 

And  no  one  knew  better  than  the  Devil  where  Ubi 
great  strength  of  the  Church  lay  ;  and  hence  his  inexora 
ble  assaults  to  corrupt  her.  Sataiiic  craft  has  been  espe 
cially  concentrated  to  divorce  the  Church  fi^m  the  powa 
of  holiness.  For  mighty  as  Christianity  is  when  clothec 
in  this  panoply  of  heaven,  when  vitalized  by  the  pure 
simple,  all-controlling  spirit  of  its  divine  author,  yet  whei 
shorn  of  these  locks  of  its  strength,  it  becomes  "  weak,' 
like  any  human  institution. 

As  we  might  suppose,  the  first  and  most  desperate  on 
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it  was  made  on  the  early  promulgators  of  the  gos- 
-  fi — the  first  invading  host  of  Zdon*s  Emg.  As  prompt- 
.^  by  the  great  ApoUyon,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
friests  and  rolers,  are  all  confederated  to  do  the  bid- 
.ng  of  their  Father  who  is — ^not  in  heaven.  They 
^ai  tried  their  hand,  or  rather  gratified  their  diabolical 
£«yice,  by  persecution.  Stephen  was  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing light ;  bold,  eloquent,  persuasive ;  a  ^od  man,  full 
-if  the  Holy  Qhost  and  of  power.  He  did  great  won- 
and  miracles  among  the  people,  and  spake  with 
tnvincing  power.  And  the  people  could  not  resist  the 
mdom  and  spirit  >by  which  he  spake.  Again,  some- 
liiing  must  be  done.  "If  we  let  him  alone,''  reasoned 
thflY,  '^  all  men  will  believe  on  him."  So  **  they  stopped 
fhar  ears  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast 
kim  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him."  Was  not  the 
*  hand  of  (a  worse  than)  Joab  in  this  ?  '*  Herod,  obge- 
foioos  to  his  master,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex 
certain  of  the  Church.  And  he  killed  James,  the  bro- 
ther of  John,  with  the  sword.  And  another  Governor  of 
Judea  delivered  over  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  to  be 
Moned. 

But  these  seeming  disasters  were  made  to  contribute 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  which  the  persecutors  fain 
would  have  destroyed.  The  death  of  Stephen,  especially, 
did  more  to  defeat  their  wiles  than  his  whole  life  had 
done  before.  '^  For  as  he  looked  steadfastly  into  heaven, 
he  saw  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  The  heavens  opened  to  welcome  him ;  and 
JcBoa,  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
with  open  arms  received  him.  This  was  a  testimony 
noie  damaging  to  the  Foe  than  all  he  had  done  or  said 
while  li\'ing.  Though  thus  baffled  for  the  time,  the  Devil 
is  none  the  less  fixed  in  deadly  hate  to  the  Chiurch; 
ficBt,  by  instigating  violence  against  her  in  the  form  of 
persecution,  and  then  by  the  yet  more  harmful  device  of 
fiomipting  her 
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The  death  of  Stephen  was  followed  by  a  severe 
cation  at  Jenisalem,  in  which  "  two  thousand  Chii 
with  Nicanor,  the  deacon,  were  martyred,  and 
others  obliged  to  leave  the  country/'  The  apostati 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  the  blood  of  the  cr 
One  rested  on  them  and  on  their  children,  pursa 
early  Christian  Church  with  a  virulence  and  ma 
which  might  put  to  the  blush  the  veriest  heathen. 

i)riest8  and  nilers  of  that  abandoned  people  no 
oaded  with  injuries  and  reproaches  the  Apostles  od 
and  their  disciples,  but  condemned  as  many  as  theg 
to  death/'  and  this  in  the  most  irregular  and  bai 
manner.  Among  no  other  people  did  the  Christian  ( 
encounter  more  bitter  or  unrelenting  enemies.  Tl 
slip  no  opportunity  of  instigating  magistrates  agaii 
Christians,  and  exasperating  the  multitude  to  d 
their  destruction. 

Christ  had  forevximed  his  Disciples  how  the 
while  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  vile  Usurper, 
receive  them.  "  They  will  deliver  you  up  to  co 
they  will  scourge  you  in  the  synagogues ;  you  al 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  sake ;  nay,  the  time  comet! 
they  will  think  they  are  doing  God  service  by  | 
you  to  death."  And  soon  were  these  predictions  \ 
m  appalling  reality  to  them  that  heard  them  ;  aiD 
onward  through  a  dark  cloud  of  persecutions  fo 
turies  to  come. 

James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  beheaded.  Phil; 
scourged  and  crucified.  Matthew  was  slain  in  Ei 
by  a  halberd.  Mark  was  tied  by  the  feet,  d 
tnrough  the  streets,  left  bruised  in  a  dungeon  all 
and  the  next  day  burned.  The  Jews,  greatly  6 
that  Paid  had  escaped  their  fury,  by  appealing  to 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  James,  the  brother  oi 
now  ninety-four  years  old.  They  threw  him  dowi 
bruised,  and  stoned  him ;  and  then  dashed  out  his 
with  a  club.     Matthias  was  martyred  at  Jerusalei 
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Bd,  and  then  beheaded.  Andrew  was  fastened  to  the 
\,  not  with  nails,  but  cords,  that  his  death  might  be 
» slow  and  excruciating.  He  lived  two  days,  the 
ker  part  of  the  time  preaching  to  the  people.  Peter, 
•a  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a  severe  scourge 
VB8  cmcified  with  his  head  downwards.  Paul,  afler 
Qg  suffered  imprisonments,  stripes,  stonings,  perils 
privmtions  of  every  name,  was  martyred  }y  Wng 
ftdedy    by  order  of  the  monster  Nero,   at   Rome. 

was  crucified,  and  Bartholomew  was  beaten,  cruci- 
and  decapitated.  Thomas  was  martyred  in  India, 
being  thrust  through  with  a  spear;  Luke  was 
ed;  Simon  was  cruciiied;  and  John,  the  beloved 
lie,  after  being  miraculously  delivered  from  a  caul- 
of  boiling  oil,  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  die, 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  to  work  in  the 
i. 
t  tlus  is  little  more  than  the  beginning  of  that  Sa- 

rage  which  burst  upon  the  Church.  The  storm 
vaUiering.  The  powers  of  the  Pit  were  unloosed. 
;  the  perfidious  Jews  so  disgracefully  begun,  the 
ins  finished.  The  Devil  was  as  never  before,  mad 
the  destruction  of  the  sacramental  host  A  Nero 
jKended  the  throne  :  the  monster  of  wickedness  and 
\,y,  a  "  perfidious  tyrant,"  a  fit  tool  for  his  Master 
kth.  The  barbarous  persecution  that  marked  and 
loed  his  reign  was  the  first  of  the  Ten  notable 
mtions  that  afflicted  the  Church  during  the  first 
centuriea  These  were  deadly,  inveterate,  calamitous 
^  to  annihilate  anything  but  the  Church  of  the  liv- 

"  On  the  Bock  of  Agos  founded. 
What  can  shake  thy  sure  repoee  T 
With  Salvation's  walu  turrounded,  ^ 

Then  may'st  smile  at  all  thy  foes.** 

t  the  assault  was  made ;  and  by  ten  bloody,  ruthless 
cations,  not  a  device  was  left  untried,  not  an  agency 
6 
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unemployed,  that  might  extenniiuite,  root  teid  brand 
this  vine  of  the  Lord's  planting.  But  like  the  oak  shaki 
by  the  wind  and  made  to  reel  to  and  fro  by  the  tomad 
this  vine  onlv  struck  its  roots  deeper  and  sent  out  i 
branches  further  and  strong,  and  bore  yet  more  luic 
ous  and  abundant  fruit.  The  blood  of  the  martyiB  m 
the  seed  of  the  Church.  ^ 

We  cA  do  no  more  than  to  snatch  a  few  brands  froi 
this  seething  furnace  of  Tophet ;  and  if  they  are  not'txN 
ceded  to  be  devilish,  then  we  know  not  what  is. 

Nero  ordered  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire — ^plaj^ 
on  his  harp  in  demoniac  joy  over  the  dreadful  conflagd 
tion — then  charged  the  outrage  on  the  Christians,  thail 
might  renew  6n  them  his  barbaiities.  He  now  refini 
on  nis  former  cruelties,  and  contrived  all  manner  of  pMi 
ishments.  Some  were  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wfl 
beasts,  and  then  worriedbydogstilltheydied.  Otherswvi 
dressed  with  shirts  made  stinwith  wax,  fixed  on axletm 
and  set  on  fire  in  his  gardens.  In  this  persecution,  (tl 
first  in  order,)  which  extended  over  the  whole  Roml 
Empire,  Paul  and  Peter,  Erastus  and  Aristarchus,  and? 
long  list  of  wortJiies  suffered  martyrdom. 

Under  Domitian  the  record  is  not  less  dis^rustinir : ''  m 
prisonment,  racking,  searmg,  broUing,  baling,  scouri 
£}g.  stoning.  h.S  and  Sorrying^'  iS^w^ 
piecemeal  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  others  were  throi 
upon  the  horns  of  wild  bulls.  After  having  suffered  tfai 
cruelties  their  friends  were  refused  the  privilege  of  borvil 
their  remains."*  Timothy,  the  special  friend  and  feUow^l 
borer  of  Paul  and  bishop  of  Ephesu8,was  among  the  victii 
For  reproving  an  idolatrous  procession,  he  was  set  in 
with  clubs,  and  beat  in  so  cruel  a  manner  that  he  diea 
his  wounds  two  days  after. 

Hellish  ingenuity  continually  invented  new  devio 
Phocas,  bishop  of  Pontus,  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  Neptaj 

*  Foxe'i  Book  of  Martyrs. 
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T  order  of  Trajan,  cart  first  into  a  hot  limekiln,  and 
Irawn  from  thence,  was  thrown  into  a  scalding 
ill  he  expired.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was 
bo  prison,  cruelly  tormented,  dreadfully  scourged, 
led  to  hold  fire  m  his  hands,  and  at  the  same  tmie, 
dipped  in  oil  were  put  to  his  sides  and  set  on  fire. 
3h  was  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then  he  was 
hed  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beaats.  Sym- 
I,  a  widow,  and  her  seven  sons,  refusing  to  sacrifice 
heathen  deities,  were  ignominiously  murdered. 
3ther  was  scourged  \  hung  up  by  the  hair  of  her 
then  a  large  stone  w^  fieustened  to  her  neck,  and 
own  into  me  river.  Other  martyrs  were  obliged 
,  with  their  already  wounded  feet,  over  thorns, 
aid  sharp  shells.  Others  were  scourged  till  their, 
and  veins  lay  bare ;  and  after  suffering  the  most 
lating  torturej9,  they  died  by  terrible  deaths."* 
why  recount  these  atrocities,  which  put  to  shame 
oan  decency  ?  They  bespeak  their  origin.  They 
lolent  with  the  fumes  of  the  Pit.  Yet  we  turn 
hem  only  to  encounter  forms  of  persecution  and 
B  yet  more  devilish. 

civil  or  outside  persecutions  to  which  we  have  re- 
were  the  work  of  the  heathen,  or  at  best,  of  a  great 
ous  power.  While  the  Church  remained unoorrupted 
vil  was  satisfied  to  use  heathen  magistrates  for  her 
inoe,  and,  he  hoped,  her  destruction.  But  no  soon- 
he  made  her  swerve  from  her  original  purity  and 
lan,  clothing  his  own  servant  in  sacerdotstl  robes,  he 
Ized  the  power  of  an  all-powerful  hierarchy  in  his 
L     It  was  persecution  i/n,  the  Church  thai  woidd 

might  add  any  amount  of  the  like  atrocitieB,  described  in  teraui 
le  :  "Red-hot  plates  of  brass  placed  upon  the  tenderest  parts 
xiy  ;''  "  sit  in  red-hot  chairs  till  the  fleiui  broiled ;"  **  sewed  up 
md  thrown  upon  the  horns  of  wild  bulls  ;'*  **  beaten — ^put  to  the 
Bah  torn  with  iron  hooks  ;'*  *'  stripped,  whipped,  and  put  into 
r  bag  with  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.*' 
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most  effectually  serve  the  Enemy  and  trouble  the  faithfii 
As  the  Church  became  corrupt,  as  the  Enemy  secured  H 
demoralization,  and  the  great  apostasy  arose,  the  dema 
of  persecution  was  let  loose  with  a  hellish  malignity  b< 
fore  unknown.  The  Inquisition,  the  stake  and  the  rad 
were  the  infernal  implements  of  torture  and  death,  noi 
applied,  not  by  Pagan  rulers,  but  by  the  professed  mini! 
tors  of  Christianity  and  servants  of  the  Church.  The  pit 
fessed  Christian  Church,  and  not  an  ungodly  world,  wei 
the  guilty  perpetrators  of  the  atrocious  deeds  the  faithfii 
historian  has  recorded. 

The  great  persecuting  power  is  now  to  make  a  strid 
onward.  The  clergy  must  first  be  corrupted,  and  thai 
exalted  to  power.  The  Christian  Church  must  have  it 
High  Priest^  and  he  must  be  supreme  and  infallible,  dl 
ting  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  i 
Qod.  This  being  done,  and  new  power,  and  place,  an< 
malignity  were  given  to  the  Devil's  choice  work,  the  per 
secution  of  the  saints. 

This  he  in  a  measure  achieved,  as  we  have  seen,  duriii| 
the  first  three  centuries.  Now  Constantine  appears  ;  tin 
ffood,  but  the  not  altogether  wise  friend,  patron  and  dl 
render  of  the  persecuted  Church.  With  tne  hope  of  proi 
tecting  Christianity  from  the  persecuting  power,  and  eal 
altinff  her  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  he  united  Churel 
and  State,  and  largely  extended  to  the  clergy  the  offiodl 
and  emoluments  of  the  government,  and  thus  unwitting^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  secularizing  of  the  clergy,  aa 
to  the  establishment  of  the  temporal  power.  A  corm^ 
clergy,  made  more  corrupt  by  the  temptation  of  pow« 
and  rich  benefices,  soon  grew  into  a  hierarchy,  with  jM 
infedlible  Head,  claiming  power  over  kings,  and  supreni 
authority  in  the  Church. 

All  was  now  prepared  for  a  new  onslaught.  Pridl 
ambition,  fashion,  custom,  wealth,  power,  were  all  on  tU 
side  of  the  hierarchy.  The  light  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteoui 
ness  grew  dim.    A  night  of  a  thousand  years  foUowed 
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It  was  the  Devil's  millennium.  The  powers  of  darkness 
zeiffned.  The  histoty  of  those  ages  is  written  in  blood, 
and  sealed  with  groans  and  tears.  Persecutions  and  tor- 
tares  the  most  exauisite,  were  christened  as  Church  duties 
and  superintendea  by  her  high  dignitaries.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, the  rack  and  the  stake,  accompanied  with  horrors 
that  make  devils  quake,  were  Rome's  means  of  grace 
to  convert  the  unbelievers.  Never  did  the  imps  of  the 
Pit  hold  jubilee  with  such  hellish  glee.  Such  was  the 
Cbristiiui  Church !  Would  any  one  now  doubt  of  what 
spirit  she  was,  or  to  what  world  she  belonged  ?  The 
^emy  seemed  to  have  gotten  the  victory.  Tne  religion 
of  Calvary,  the  realization  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies, 
and  the  consummation  of  all  former  dispensations,  made 
it  death  and  torture  refined  to  read  Qod's  word,  or  to 
worship  God  according  to  one's  own  conscience. 

From  the  very  outset  an  important  object  to  be  gained 
by  the  Adversary  was  to  take  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  to  imprison  it,  if  possible,  in  a  dead  language, 
and  to  allow  the  common  clergy  only  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  it  asshould  subserve  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy. 
Then  the  traditions  and  commandments  of  men  would  take 
the  place  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the  enlightening,  sanc- 
tifying power  of  the  Truth  being  compromised,  reb'gion 
would  become,  at  best,  but  a  form.  Tne  light  of  Tnith 
being  once  put  under  a  bilshel,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  degeneracy  which  followed,  both  among  the  clergy 
and  the  laity — ^though  that  of  the  clergy  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  revoltmg  and  profound. 

The  fiadth,  devotion  and  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  martyrs 
witnessed  to  the  world  a  good  confession,  such  as  had 
never  been  witnessed  before.  The  true  religion  had  in 
Qo  former  age  given  so  indubitable  a  testimony  to  its 
divine  origin.  The  enduring  and  unswerving  fiaelity  of 
khe  martyrs  evidences  that  there  was  something  in  their 
religion  that  is  heaven-high  above  every  other  religion. 

Satan  saw  this  and  changed  his  base.     No  violence,  no 
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penecatioD,  not  even '^  the  gates  ofheU**  ootdd  pieva 
against  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Hence  he  adopted  a  mH 
mode  of  warfare.  He  changed  his  tactics.  What  1 
could  not  do  by  daring  and  violence,  he  would  essay  1 
do  by  craft  and  cunning.  If  he  could  not  exterminai 
the  Uhurch — if  she  must  be  a  power  in  the  world,  he  ifi 
make  her  a  power  to  his  own  uking ;  a  power  to  subseri 
his  own  purpo6e&  He  would  divest  her  of  her  splrittt 
life ;  he  would  build  her  up  as  a  great  spiritual  despotic 
for  the  oppression,  and  to  secure  the  ignorance  of  d 
people,  and  to  cater  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  il 
priesthood. 

Two  points  were  now  to  be  gained  :  the  one  to  denui 
alize  the  Church — ^to  emascu&te  her  of  truth  and  l| 
spiritual  power  that  comes  through  the  truth  ;  and  tl 
other,  to  make  her  a  great  despotism  ;  in  either  case  "* 
despoil  her  of  spiritual  power,  to  use  her  as  a  mediii 
through  which  to  subserve  their  own  ambitious  purpoM 
The  form  of  religion  was  retained  while  the  power  ai 
vitality  were  gone.  "  Men  suffered  the  precious  perfUi 
of  faith  to  escape  while  they  bowed  themselves  befi 
the  empty  vase  that  held  it."  A  simple  faith  was  i 
longer  tne  uniting  tie.  Bites,  ceremonies,  canons,  mittf 
bishops,  popes,  became  the  cementing  bonds  of  the  bd 
now  talsely  called  after  the  name  of  Christ  The  "  livli 
Church  retired  by  degrees  into  the  lonely  sanctuary  d 
few  solitary  souls ;  an  exterior  Church  was  substitoi 
in  its  place,  and  installed  [in  all  its  forms  as  of  divine  i 
stitution." 

But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  bloody  foc 
steps  of  the  Foe  through  these  dark  ages.  For  daxi 
and  more  bloody  did  they  become,  till  scarcely  a  ves^ 
was  left  of  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  the  cross, 
the  place  of  Christ,  the  rightful  High  Priest  and  Eina 
2iion,  was  installed  the  Pope  ;  and  the  offices  of  Chni 
ministers,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  be  teachers  of  f 
ignorant  and  comforters  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed  m 
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iffictedy  were  monopolized  and  abused  by  men  who  made 
loerohandise  of  Qods  house — ^became  the  vendors  of  in- 
dnlgenoes — sat  in  the  place  of  Christ  to  hear  confessions 
audio  pronounce  pardon  for  sin. 

To  complete  the  work  the  more  effectually,  the  Bible, 
as  we  have  said,  was  made  a  sealed  book.  This  light  (9 
heaven  was  torn  from  its  orbit,  and  the  Church  left  in 
darkness.  There  was  still  power  and  ambition,  avarice 
and  persecution.  There  were  tortures  too,  nameless 
and  shameless,  such  as  might  put  the  foulest  fiends  to 
the  blush,  but  piety  was  gone.  The  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  had  disappeared  in  the  dark  cloud 
that  now  covered  the  earth.  Satan  held  jubilee.  But  in 
this  darkest  hour,  the  few  waiting,  hoping,  half-despairing 
aaints,  hailed  the  first  glimmering  of  the  rising  light.  A 
few,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  the  persecuted, 
the  down-trodden,  the  outcast,  now  looked  out  from  the 
defls  of  the  rocks  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  These  were 
nearly  the  whole  that  remained  of  the  living  Church. 
They  had  not  defiled  their  garments.  They  had  not  re- 
ceived the  mark  of  the  Beast.  And  the  simple  reason 
why  they  had  not  perished  in  the  general  slstugnter  of  the 
saints,  was  that  aU  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  could  by 
no  means  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Satan  had  gone  the  length  of  his  tether.  ^*  Hitherto/' 
said  the  divine  fiat,  ^^  shm  thou  come,  and  no  further." 
God  the  Avenger  had  arisen,  and  would  vindicate  his 
cause  upon  the  earth.  The  early  li^ts  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, one  after  another,  appeared.  The  great  light,  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  soon  followed.  God  said,  ''Let 
there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light.  It  was  light  risen 
on  the  thickest  moral  darkness  that  ever  covered  the 
earth.  No  form  of  paganism  had  ever  so  completely  per- 
sonified the  despotism  and  corruption  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
The  prince  ana  power  of  the  air  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  victory  over  the  whole  earth.  No  form  of  resistance 
to  the  rising  light  was  spared ;  no  mode  of  warfare  left 
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uxdoied  Tet  this  "  stroxig  man  armed  "  was  agun  met 
by  a  "  stronger  than  he/'  and  the  glorious  Reformation 
followed. 

Though  a  victory  was  sained,  yet  the  conflict  iraa 
%plitinued.  Again  new  moaes  of  warfare  were  adopted, 
and  new  tactics  employed  to  meet  the  changed  aspect  of 
the  fight.  The  political  power  of  Europe  must,  if  possible, 
be  secured.  Hence  the  aid  of  Mars  is  mvoked.  Dreadful 
wars  followed.  During  all  these  eventful  years  of  com* 
motion  and  devastation,  scarcely  a  war,  civil  or  foreign, 
raged  in  Europe  which  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  arti- 
fices of  popes,  monks,  or  friars.  No  devices  were  spared 
to  enlist  kin^  and  queens,  princes  and  dukes,  on  the  side 
of  the  great  Moloch  of  the  times. 

But  the  mpst  crafty,  successful  and  devilish  of  all  the 
devices  of  Satan,  was  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits. 
For  cunning  craftiness,  for  untiring  devotion  to  their  ob- 
jects, for  the  most  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  means  and  agencies 
employed,  Apollyon  never  had  servants  more  loyaL 
They  would,  assimie  any  character,  feign  any  opinion,  do 
any  work,  which  should  subserve  the  interests  of  their 
lord  and  master.  They  are  preachers,  teachers,  politicians, 
anything  and  everything,  tnat  can  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  good  graces  of  those  they  would  bring  into 
alliance  with  the  great  delusion. 

We  defy  the  world  to  produce  a  more  complete  perso- 
nification of  Satanic  craft,  and  unremitting,  self-denying 
unscrupulous  activity  in  consummating  their  deadly  pur- 
poses, than  is  met  in  this  same  order.  And  we  have  here 
the  very  animus  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy.  Romanism,  * 
in  its  essential  spirit  and  working,  is  Jesuitism.  Popes, 
cardinals  and  all  high  Church  dignitaries,  if  not  the  pliant 
tools  of  the  followers  of  Loyola,  accept  the  Jesuits  as  their 
most  loyal  servants,  their  most  reliable  and  efiective  agents, 
and  true  representatives,  and  allow  their  cunning  devices 
to  give  character  to,  and  to  control  the  papal  throne. 
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At  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  true  character 
3ie  inevitable  tendency  of  Jesuitism,  we  need  only 
t  to  four  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Je- 
»1  system,  viz,,  its  hostility  to  free  government,  to 
ion  education,  to  the  use  oi  the  Bible  by  the  peop]|> 
o  free  thought  and  private  judgment, 
ese  being  the  four  essential  elements  of  a  free  gov- 
ent  and  a  fr«e  Christianity,  we  may  rely  upon  it 
Jesuitism,  which  is  the  controlling  power  m  the 
ish  Church  in  America,  can  work  nothing  but  evil  to 
prosperity.  As  Rome  never  changes,  and  every 
ber  of  the  Romish  Church  is  solemnly  bound  in  al- 
uce  to  a  foreign  spiritual  despotism,  whether  or  not 
n  be  loyal  to  his  adopted  country,  we  want  no  pro- 
c  spirit  to  tell  us  that  the  supremacy  of  Romanism 
is,  of  Jesuitism)  would  be  certain  ^death  to  all  free- 
in  Church  or  Stat«. 

d  our  theme  need  further  illustration,  facts  all  along 
rhole  line  of  history  would  come  to  our  aid.  We 
ife  in  affirming  that  Rome  never  yields  one  of  her 
icteristics  as  an  organization,  except  from  the  sheerest 
ksity.  Wherever  she  has  power,  she  is  the  same 
cuting  body  that  she  ever  was.  Or  give  her  power 
e  she  nas  it  not,  and  her  whole  history  warrants  the 
bion  that  the  virus  of  the  serpent  would  be  as  bitter, 
itolerant,  as  deadly  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hilde- 
i  or  Cseisar  Soma.  The  popes  were  aJways  infal- 
;  and  what  infafiibility  did  in  one  age  of  the  world, 
»uld,  if  allowed,  do  in  any  age. 
ch  considerations  indicate  but  too  plainly  what  we, 
people,  have  to  expect  from  the  rising  power  of  the 


cy — and  we  are  hereby  able  to  form  a  just  judg- 

"        )y  the  gift  of 
of  the  public  money  to  support  tne  institutions  of 


of  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  by  the  gift  of  milr 


irorst  of  despotismsT— worst,  because  a  religious,  por- 
ing despotism.  Without  following  up  the  history 
.pal   Rome  after  the  Reformation,  we  might,point 
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to  certain  isolated  ebullitions  of  virulence,  hate,  and  mur- 
der, which  burst  out  in  France,  in  the  form  of  the  shame- 
ful massacre  on  St.  Bartholomews  day ;  and,  in  England, 
in  the  Qimpowder  Plot.  These  were  neither  new  nor 
musual  events,  but  the  natural  outbursts  of  a  spirit 
which  had  been  cherished,  by  men  clothed  in  sacerdotal 
tobe8,foralong8meBofyeaia 

Borne  never  changes. — In  the  great  spiritual  despotism 
known  as  the  Sacerdotal  System,  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  priesthood  holds  its  subjects  in  such  abject  terror, 
that  the  mind  is  paralyzed,  and  man  cannot  become  a 
self-reliant,  self-TOvermng  creature,  but  must  remain  a 
child.  This  is  tiie  purpose  of  the  Romish  Church.  It 
aims  to  control  the  intellect ;  and  putting  its  hand  upon 
the  school,  the  coU^e,  and  the  press,  it  says :  "  These 
are  mine  !  Yon  must  learn,  think,  and  speak  as  I  decree.'* 
Nor  is  this  an  effete  doctrine  of  Home,  a  dogma  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  is  reaffirmed  in  our  day — in  the  Papal 
Syllabus  of  1865 — ^the  salient  points  of  which  were  tiie 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach,  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  freedom  of  conscience  as  a  &tal  error — an 
undeniable  proof  that  the  position  and  pretensions  of 
Rome  remain  unchanged. 


V. 


SATAN  IN  WAR. 


DARLING  WOBK  OF  THE  DEyiL — STATISTICS  OP 
[ERICAN  REVOLUTION — INDIAN  WARS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
lTES — WAR  STATISTICS  OF  CHRISTIAN  NATIONS — 
rHE  SAME  MONET  WOULD  DO  IF  SPENT  FOR  GOD — 
EBTS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS — SWORDS  VERSUS 
SARES— STATISTICS  OFWARS  IN  AMERICA— FOREIGN 
-THE  SACRIFICES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AND 
N  WARS. 

i.y  adduce,  as  a  notable  illustration  of  our  theme, 
ble  work  of  human  butchery,  called  War.  Yet 
to  do  more  than  to  sketch  an  imperfect  outline 
arbarous,  bloody,  body  and  soul-tilling  practice, 
d  find  no  end.  The  ea^>en8e  of  war— the  sacrifice 
he  wickedness  of  war — ^its  wastes,  cruelties,  mis- 
demoralization,  would  each  readily  expand  into 
!.  We  must,  however,  dispose  of  the  whole  in 
t  chapters. 

Expense  of  Wa/r. — And  this,  when  regarded  as  a 
1  by  the  Arch  Apostate  on  hissin-beleaguered  sub- 
ipport  a  darling  project  fortheruinof  manandthe 
>f  God,  and  peopling  the  world  of  perdition,  is 
1  by  no  other  system  of  taxation  in  the  wide  em- 
Ln,  and  equalled  by  none  unless  it  be  the  deadly 
ntemperance. 
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The  following  statistics  aregiven^not  asthemmof  A 
expense  of  war,  but  as  items  in  the  account : 

The  Revolutionanr  War  cost  America  $S50,000,OM 
and  cost  Great  Britam  $600,000,000;  and  her  wars  wit 
Napoleon  cost  her  $500,000,000.  Our  war  with  Giqi 
Britain  in  1812  cost  us  annually  $50,000,000,  or  a  toti 
of  $120,000,000.  Our  Florida  War  sent  in  its  bill  ft 
$40,000,000,  and  our  Mexican  War  for  $300,000,000.  j 
single  ship-of-war  may  cost  the  nation  $500,000  a  yes 
or  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  day.  Christian  nations  u 
said  to  be  paying  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year  ft 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  Of  this,  America  is  paj 
ing  $50,000,000.  And  during  the  last  fifty  years  her  peac 
establishment  has  cost  her  not  less  than  $262,000,000,  c 
nearly  $20,000,000  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  her  vai 
militia  system,  which,  if  time  be  computed,  would  amoui 
to  double  the  above  amount. 

It  is  said  that  the  war-debU  of  Christian  nations  yc 
unpaid  amount  at  this  day  to  $10,000,000,000.  iThi 
sum  embraces  merely  the  arrearage^  not  what  has  bee 
paid,  for  carrying  on  war.  The  average  of  this  amoui 
is  $63.25  a  head  to  the  whole  population  of  those  sis 
teen  nations.  The  interest  of  tins  vast  sum  nearl; 
equals  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  inhabitant  of  th 
globe. 

Since  the  lUformation,  Great  Britain  has  been  ei 
gaged  sixty-five  years  in  the  prosecution  of  seven  wan 
for  which  she  expended,  in  our  currency,  $8,982,120,00( 
It  has  been  estimated  by  our  missionaries  that  a  schoc 
of  50  heathen  children  on  the  continent  of  India  woul 
only  cost  $150  per  annum.  Then  this  sum  expended  Ij 
a  Christian  nation  in  sixty-five  years,  in  carrying  on  wa 
with  other  Christian  nations,  if  applied  to  the  educatioi 
of  the  heathen,  would  have  schooled  46,062,154  childrei 
per  annum  for  sixty-five  years !  Allowing  five  years  t 
each  scholar,  then  598,803,000  children  might  have  bea 
educated  for  the  money  that  Qreat  Britain  drained  fron 
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the  sources  and  chaDnels  of  her  wealth  and  industry,  to 
waste  in  wars,  every  one  of  which  degraded  her  people  in 
rreiy  quality  of  their  condition. 

From  1793  to  1815 — a  period  of  twenty-two  years — 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Austria  expended  $7,330,000,- 
000  in  war.  The  irUerest  of  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent., 
would  have  supported  30,000  missionaries  among  the  hea- 
then during  the  whole  period  of  twenty-two  years  in 
which  these  Christian  nations  were  engaged  in  doing  the 
Devil's  work  on  each  other.  The  aggregate  amount  would 
have  given  five  years'  schooling  to  488,666,666  pagan  chil- 
drai,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  The  interest  for  one 
months  at  the  above  rate,  would  build  1,466  miles  of  rail- 
road, a^  $25,000  per  mile. 

Consulting  the  best  authorities  I  can  command,  1  find 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  expenditiires  of  our  own 
Government,  from  1789  to  March  4,  1813,  is  $1,111,375,- 
784. 

Now,  patriotic  Americans,  will  you  not  read  this  re- 
flectingly  ?  Of  this  vast  sum  there  have  been  expended 
only  $148,620,055  for  civil  purposes,  embracing  the  Civil 
list,  Foreign  Intercourse  and  the  Miscellaneous  expenses. 
Then  it  foUows  that  $962,755,680  have  beenlavished  upon 
preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  within  little  more 
than  half  a  centiny,  by  this  model  Republic !  Another 
fikct :  From  January  1,  1839,  to  March  3,  1843,  the  war 
expenses  of  this  Government  were  $153,954,881  \--five 
millions  rnare  than  all  the  civil  eaypenses  of  the  Oovem- 
rnerU  from  1789  to  1843.  Another  fact :  From  1816  to 
1834,  eighteen  years,  our  national  expenses  amounted  to 
$463,915,756 ;  and  of  this  sum,  nearly  $400,000,000  went 
in  one  way  and  another  for  war,  and  only  $64,000,000  for 
all  other  objects,  being  twenty-two  millions  a  year  for  war, 
and  about  three  millions  and  a  half — ^less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  whole — ^for  the  peaceful  operations  of  a  Government 
that  plumes  itself  on  its  pacific  policy !  If  we  take  into 
account  all  the  expenses  and  all  the  losses  of  war  to  this 
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oountry,  it  will  be  foond  to  have  wasted  for  us,  in  sixty 
years,  some  two  or  three  thouea/nd  mOHanB  ofdoihum  I 

Great  Britain^  as  we  have  seen,  spent  for  wars,  doling 
sixty-five  years,  about  $9,000,000,000,  and  doring  the 
same  period  $30,000,000  for  education,  or  in  the  pnqpor- 
tion  of  three  thousand  to  one  I  And  we  have  Teoeatij 
closed  a  war  that  has  cost  us,  as  we  shall  show,  more 
than  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  wars  of  those  sixty-ftve 
years. 

M.  Lerov  Beaulieu,  an  intelligent  French  statisticiaa, 
^ves  us  the  expense,  in  blood  and  treasure,  of  the  wan 
m  Europe  between  1853  and  1866,  which  he  says  might 
have  been  avoided  if  those  concerned  had  cared  to  avoid 
them.    The  following  are  taken  horn  his  statistics : 


KUkd, 

The  Crimean  War 785,000 

"    Italian  War 46,000 

"    DaniBh  War 3,000 

"    American  (North)  281,000 

"        (South) 519,000 

"    Aurtro-Pruanan  War 45,000 

Various 65,000 


CM. 

$l,700gOOO,000 

300,000,000 

36,000,000 

4,700,000,000 

4,750,000,000 

350,000,000 

200,000,000 


Total  for  14  yean 1,743,000         $12,036,000,000 


Appalling  as  this  may  appear,  we  shall  stand  yet  mere 
aghast  when  we  shall  come  to  read  the  statistics  of  the 
recent  war  in  Europe,  (Franco-Prussian,)  with  its  un- 
paralleled record  of  death  and  devastation. 

Twelve  thousand  millions  in  fourteen  years !  What, 
asks  the  philanthropist,  the  reformer,  the  Christian,  might 
have  been  done  witn  this  immense  treasure !  How  many 
hospitals,  universities,  railways,  agricultural  colleges,  and 
workiw-men's  homes  mi^ht  it  have  built ! 

Our  Lidian  wars  cost  tne  coimtry,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  centuiy,  $400,000,000.  Diuing  the  same 
period  we  have  paid  K>r  the  education  of  these  poor  abori- 
gines, $8,000,000 — one-fifbieth  of  the  war  expense.     One 
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doDar  to  bless ;  fifty  dojlars  to  corse !  Tet  the  bullet  has 
probably  cost  less  than  the  bottle,  which  we  hav%  inflicted 
on- them  daring  the  same  period.  But  how  stands  the 
reooid  daring  the  last  twenty  jes;rsl  Civilization  has 
advanced,  the  country  has  prospered,  but  has  our  policy 
tofward  tiie  poor  red  man  been  more  peaceful,  more 
homane  ?  Has  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  and  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  rul^  our  policy,  and  drawn  them 
near  and  incorporated  them  with  us,  as  was  becoming  a 
great  Christian  nation ;  or  have  we  chased  them  away  by 
the  ballet  and  the  bayonet,  and  driven  them  to  the  last 
verge  of  annihilation  ?  And  what  has  it  cost  ?  In  a 
speedi  lately  made  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Morrill,  it 
was  stated  that  the  cost  of  our  military  and  civil  service 
among  the  Indians  in  a  single  year  was  some  seventy- 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  during  the  last  seven  years 
the  military  service  alone  has  cost  us  twenty  millions 
annually.  When  these  expenditures  are  so  profitable  to 
army  officers,  contractors  and  others,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  stir  up  strife  between  the  Indians  and  the 
firontier  settlers  that  they  may  reap  the  profits  of  a  state 
of  war? 

These  are  but  a  few  items  gathered  chiefiy  from  the 
records  of  two  nations.  Had  we  before  us  the  whole 
amount  war  consumes  in  a  single  century,  it  would  be 
astounding.  K  only  pecuniary  sacrifices  be  taken  into 
the  account,  war  is  the  vortex  which  opens  his  rapacious 
maw  and  never  says  enough. 

We  are  in  danger  of  not  adequately  estimating  the 
stupendous  aggregate  of  a  sum  when  that  sum  is  na- 
tional treasure,  to  be  used  for  public  purposes.  Millions 
then  appear  only  as  himdreds,  or  at  most  as  thousands. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  realize  ijie  vast  amoimts  swallowed 
up  in  war,  let  us  see  what  the  same  amoimts  would  do 
expended  for  private,  philanthropic,  or  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

^  Qive  me,"  says  one,  "  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
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in  war,  and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of  land  on  the 
globe.  I^will  clothe  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  mi 
attire  that  kings  and  queens  might  be  proud  o£  I  wiU 
build  a  school-house  on  every  hiUnde  ana  in  everv  valley 
over  the  whole  earth ;  I  will  supply  that  school  with  a 
competent  teacher.  I  will  build  an  academy  in  everv 
town  aAd  endow  it ;  a  college  in  every  State,  and  fiU 
it  with  {trofessors.  I  will  cover  every  hill  with  a 
church  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of  the  sospel 
of  peace,  and  support  in  its  pulpit  an  able  preacner  of 
righteousness;  so  that  on  every  Sabbath  morning  the 
chime  on  (xne  hill  shall  answer  to  the  chime  on  another 
around  earth's  broad  circumference;  and  the  voice  and 
song  of  praise  shall  ascend  as  one  universal  offering  to 
heaven." 

This  is  not  romance,  but  literally  t^ruth,  as  a  little 
geography,  history  and  arithmetic  would  easily  illustrate. 
"  War  wastes  more  by  untold  millions  than  ambition 
grasps  or  avarice  covets." 

A  tithe  of  the  expenditure  of  war  would  supply  every 
family  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  Bible,  with  a 

fireached  gospel,  and  with  all  the  means  of  education, 
t  would  supply,  abundantly,  funds  to  perfect  every 
needed  internal  improvement,  and  to  carry  out  every 
scheme  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which  the  most 
expensive  charity  can  devise  ;  while  the  other  nine-tenths 
would  improve  the  navigation  of  every  river  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  globe,  drain  every  morass,  irrigate  every 
desert,  fertilize  every  field,  clear  up  every  forest,  work 
mines,  construct  a  canal,  railway,  and  telegraph  wher- 
ever the  extended  business  and  commerce  of  tne  times, 
or  the  convenience  of  travel  or  pleasure  should  require. 
And  were  we  to  add  to  this  the  wnole  immense  amounts 
expended  in  the  wars  of  all  nations,  as  from  year  to  year 
they  occur,  we  should  have  a  sum  sufficient  to  convert 
our  entire  earth  into  one  beautiful  paradise.  Every 
waste  would  be  recovered ;  every  deformity  be  removed ; 
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an  immense  amoimt  of  the  natuial  evils  that  now  afflict 
tlie  earth,  and  the  dwellers  thereon,  would  be  forever 
amuhilaied;  and,  in  beaaty,  fertility,  and  salubrity,  this 
poor  sin-smitten  earth  womd  again  be  an  Eden. 

Or  we  may  look  from  yet  another  standpoint.  The 
public  or  national  debts  of  seven  Christian  nations  amount 
m  the  aggregate  to  $14,834,712,000,  viz. :  United  States, 
$2,385,000,000 ;  England,  $4,003,794,000 ;  Austria,  $1,- 
816,103,000;  France,  $6,000,000,000;  Italy,  $1,071,818,- 
•00;  Spain,  $819,887,000;  and  Prussia,  $245,766,000. 
Of  this  enormous  amount  not  less  than  ''the  iJmost 
immeasurable  sum  of  $8,000,000,000  represent  the  war 
bills  1^  to  present  and  future  generations  to  pay,  by 
those  who  contracted  them."  The  paid  in  capital  of  all 
the  known  banks  of  the  world,  it  is  said,  amounted  in  a 
single  year  to  $781,554,865;  showing  the  war  debts  of 
only  seven  Christian  nations  exceed  ten  times  the  capital 
of  all  the  banks.  Or,  including  the  war  debt  of  Russia, 
^$1,000,000,000),  the  aggre^te  stands  at  ther  enormous 
figure  of  nine  thousand  milhons. 

These  war  debts  have  been  very  essentially  increased 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  late  terrible  war  with 
Russia  cost  the  powers  enga^  in  it  $1,000,000,000.  We 
have  set  down  the  nationil  debt  of  France  at  $5,000,000,- 
000.  Before  her  late  war  with  Germany  her  debt  was 
less  than  $8,000,000,000.  To  this  has  been  added  more 
than  a  thousand  million  for  war  expenses ;  and  another 
thousand  million  indemnity  to  Qermany. 

The  following  paragraph,  recently  published,  confirms 
and  explains  the  above  statement : 

'*  yfe  are  now  in  poisessioii  "of  most  of  the  data  reqnudte  for  fixing 
the  amoimt  of  mdeotedneas  which  France  has  incnrred,  owing  to  the 
•vesta  of  the  laat  nine  months.  M.  Thiers  estimates  the  war  expendi- 
tsra  at  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  owing 
to  thedisturbanoe  of  trade  and  the  impossibility  of  collection,  at  three 
Inmdred  and  twenty-six  miUions ;  and  the  cost  of  snppressinff  the  revdt 
ol  the  Commnne  at  eifi^ty-seven  millions— in  aU  $1,013,000,000.  When 
to  tfaia  is  added  one  ^onsand  miUioms  of  dollars,  to  be  raised  to  pay  the 
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Gennaa  war  mdenmity ,  w  hare  the  wmj  xwpeetaUe  addftifln  to  tka 
puUio  obligatioDt  of  France,  nnoe  Jnl^,  1870,  of  (2,018,000,0001  At 
the  beguming  of  1870,  the  unncipal  and  interett  of  tjie  French  -■'tnaa! 
debt  amounted  to  |2,700,000,0w>— and  we  may  confidently  reckon  that 
by  the  time  the  loana  neceaaary  to  pay  the  mdemni^  and  other  cot- 
■tandinff  liabilitiea  have  been  iiaaed,  &e  principal  and  intereat  d  ^ 
public  Sebt  of  France  will  have  touched  the  aatounding  anm  of  five 
thouaand  ipH^**^"*  of  doUara." 

Other  statisticians  give  the  public  debts  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean States  at  $17,000,000,000.  Six  of  these  nations 
are  said  to  have  standing  armies  in  all  amounting  to 
4,930,000  of  soldiers,  swellmg  the  aggregate  of  the  stand- 
ing armies  of  Christendom  up  to  six  mifiions. 

An  able  contemporary  writer,  presenting  these  fiBicts, 
says  it  is  an  aggravating  circumstance  connected  with 
this  legacy  of  nme  thousand  rniUiona  of  dollars,  the  un- 
paid war  bills  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generation^ 
''  that  in  some  cases  it  will  go  to  them  with  the  assurance 
of  those  who  contracted  it,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and 
might  have  been  avoided."  Eminent  statesmen  of  Great 
Bntain  "  have  deliberately  declared  to  the  world,  that 
the  long  wars  with  the  French  republic  and  empire, 
which  cost  Great  Britain  more  than^t;e  thousand miUwns 
of  dollars,  besides  a  sacrifice  of  human  life  which  money 
cannot  measure,  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong  principle, 
and  might  have  been  safely  and  honourably  avoided. 

The  sum  of  $9,000,000,000  only  represents  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  war  handed  down  unpaid.  But  the 
interest  must  be  paid  annually,  amounting  at  five  per 
cent,  to  $4*50,000,000  vearly,  which  sum  must  be  taken 
from  the  industry  and  earnings  of  the  people,  to  meet 
their  obligations  for  wars  poet.  For  wars  prospective  or 
possible,  the  yearly  expenses  of^the  forty-three  mdepend- 
ent  States  of  Christendom  are  estimated  at  about  an 
equal  sum.  Nine  hundred  miUiona  of  dollars  a  year  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  for  wars  past  and  prospective !  It 
is  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the  exports  of 
England,  France  and  the  United  States  put  together. 
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it  would  support  1,200,000  ministers  of  the  gospel,  allow- 
ing each  $750  per  annum ;  giving  a  religious  teacher  and 
pastor  to  every  1,000  persons  of  the  whole  population  of 
die  globe. 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Christendom 
in  1866,  resulting  from  the  cost  of  war." 

Or  we  may  arrive  at  a  very  similar  conclusion  by  an- 
other calculation;  by  which  it  will  appear  withal,  who 
they  are  that  very  largely  pay  this  enormous  tax  to  sin. 

The  labouring  men,  or  "producing  classes,"  are  those 
who,  throughout  Christendom,  pay  nine-tenths  of  the 
revenue  of  their  respective  fi;ovemments.  The  national 
debts  of  the  various  Christian  countries  contracted  for 
wars  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $9,000,000,000.  The 
interest  on  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  at  five  per  cent,  is 
about  $405,000,000.  In  the  next  thirty  years,  the  work- 
ing men  of  Christendom  will  have  to  pay  $12,000,000,000 
for  interest  on  this  debt  Think  how  many  days'  work 
this  is  at  $2.00  a  day. 

This  is  not  all  that  we  do  pav,  for  it  does  not  include 
the  preparations  for  war.  For  these  the  working-men  of 
Christendom  have  paid  during  the  last  thirty-two  years 
$21,500,000,000.  This  expense  is  annually  growing 
heavier  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  many 
other  countries.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of  '*  A 
Working  Man  of  America/'  makes  the  following  esti- 
mate: 

There  are  at  least  2,500,000  able-bodied  men  in  the 
standing  armies  of  Christendom — all  able-bodied  men 
these,  according  to  the  surgeon's  certificate,  which  is  never 
'asked  when  men  are  wanted  merely  to  mow,  plough,  and 
sow,  and  make  stone  walls,  or  for  any  vulgar  utmtarian 
purpose.  Every  common  soldier  is  ta^n  from  the  labour- 
ing class,  we  feel  sure  of  that.  The  population  embrac- 
ing the  labouring  classes  of  any  country  will  not  ave- 
rage more  than  one  able-bodied  man,  according  to  the 
surgeon's   military  standard,   to  every  ten  individuals. 
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Then  it  would  take  ont  all  the  able-bodied  men  from 
26,000,000  of  the  people  to  raise  the  standing  army  of 
2,500,000  which  has  oeen  kept  np  in  Christendom  ever 
sinoe  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Now,  instead  of  being 
mere  machines  for  vmurder,  suppose  these  2,600,000  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  employed  in  some  productive  labour, 
even  at  the  low  rate  of  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day,  the 
hard  earned  money  paid  by  labouring  men  since  1815,  in 
preparing  for  war,  amounts,  including  interest,  to  nearly 
$40,000,000,000. 

But  here  '^  figures,"  says  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  in 
a  late  speech,  ''appear  to  lose  their  functions.  They 
seem  to  pant,  as  they  toil  vainly  to  represent  the  enormous 
sums  consumed  in  this  unparalleled  wasta  Our  own  ex- 
perience, measured  by  the  concerns  of  common  life,  does 
not  allow  us  adequately  to  conceive  these  sums.  Like 
the  periods  of  geological  time,  or  the  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars,  they  baffle  the  imagination.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  cost  of  this  system  to  the  United  States.  Without 
making  any  allowances  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  with- 
drawal of  active  men  from  productive  induslay,  we  find 
that,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  down 
to  1848,  there  has  been  paid  directly  from  the  National 
Treasury — for  the  army  and  fortifications,  $266,718,209 ; 
for  the  navy  and  its  operations,  $209,994,687.  This 
amount  of  itself  is  immense.  But  this  is  not  alL  Re- 
garding the  militia  as  part  of  the  war  system,  we  must 
add  a  moderate  estimate  for  its  cost  during  this  period, 
which,  according  to  a  calculation  of  an  able  and  accurate 
economist,  may  be  placed  at  $1,500,000.  The  whde 
presents  an  inconceivable  sum  total  of  more  than  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  which  have  been  dedicated 
by  our  Gk)vemmeAt  to  the  support  of  the  war  system — 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  was  set  apart  by  tiie 
Qovemment  during  the  same  period  to  all  other  purposes 
whatsoever ! 

"  Look  now  at  the  Commonwealth  of  European  States. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  war  debt,  under  whose 
aocumnlated  weight  these  States  are  now  pressed  to  the 
earth.  These  are  the  terrible  legacy  of  the  past.  I  refer 
direeUy  to  the  existing  war  system,  the  establishment  of 
the  present  According  to  recent  calculation  its  annual 
eoBt  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollars.  Endea- 
▼our  for  a  moment,  by  a  comparison  with  other  interests, 
to  grapple  with  this  sum. 

^  It  is  larger  than  the  entire  profit  of  all  thecommeroe 
and  manufactures  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  lanrer  than  all  the  expenditure  for  agricultural 
labour,  for  uie  production  of  food  for  man  upon  the  whole 
fiu^  of  the  globe. 

''  It  is  la^r,  by  ja  hundred  millions,  than  the  amount 
of  all  the  exports  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

*'  It  is  larger,  by  more  than  five  himdred  millions,  than 
the  value  oi  all  the  shipping  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  It  is  larger,  by  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  mil- 
lions, tiian  uie  annual  combined  charities  of  Europe  and 
America  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

"  Tes !  the  Commonwealth  of  Christian  States,  inclu- 
ding our  own  country,  appropriates,  without  hesitation, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upwards  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
ddUars  annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  system, 
and  vaunts  its  two  miUions  of  dollars,  laboriously  col- 
lected for  difiusing  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands ! 
With  untold  prodigality  of  cost  it  perpetuates  the  worst 
heathenism  of  war,  while  by  charities  insignificant  in 
comparison,  it  doles  to  the  heathen  the  message  of  peace. 
At  home  it  breeds  and  fSetttens  a  cloud  of  eagles  and  vul- 
tures^ trained  to  swoop  upon  the  land :  to  aU  the  Qentilea 
across  the  sea  it  dismisses  a  solitary  dove. 

"  Still  further :  every  man-of-war  that  floats  costs  more 
than  a  well-endowed  collega 

""Every  sloop  of  war  that  floats  costs  more  than  the 
laigest  public  ubrary  in  the  country. 

Consider  the  prodigious  sums,  exceeding  in  all  two 
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tboasand  millionB  of  dollars,  squandered  by  the  United 
States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
support  of  the  war  system.  Surely  if  these  means  had 
been  devoted  to  railroads  and  canals,  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, our  country  would  possess,  at  the  present  moment, 
an  accumulated  material  power  grander  mr  than  any  she 
now  boa«t^  But  there  is  another  power  of  more  unfiul-. 
ing  temper,  which  would  also  be  hera  Overflowing  with 
intelligence,  with  charity,  with  civilization,  with  all  that 
constitutes  a  generous  State,  she  would  be  able  to  win 
peaceful  triumphs  transcending  all  she  has  yet  achieved — 
surrounding  the  land  with  an  invincible  self-defensive 
might,  and  in  their  unfading  brightness  rendering  all 
glory  firom  war  impoesibla" 

Ob:  let  us  see  again  what  other  investments,  not  less 
conducive  to  human  progress  and  substantial  happiness, 
might  be  made  of  money  now  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  wasted  in  war.  Recently  a  British  statesman  pnb- 
lidy  declared  that  the  cost  of  the  war  with  Russia  for  a 
single  vear  was  $260,000,000.  In  order  adequately  to 
comprehend  the  amount  thus  employed  for  human  de- 
struction, consider  what  it  could  have  done  if  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  It  would  buUd  5,000  churches, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000  each  ;  5,000  school-houses,  at  $2,000 
each ;  5,000  mechanics'  institutes,  at  $5,000  each ;  5,000 
public  Ubraries,  at  $1,000  each;  5,000  reformatories  for 
young  criminals,  at  $5,000  each ;  5,000  public  baths  and 
waah-houses,  at  $5,000  each ;  20,000  life-boats,  at  $500 
each  ;  50,000  houses  for  the  labouring  poor,  at  $500  each ; 
and  leave  $105,000,000  for  Foreign  Missions,  Bible,  Tract, 
Sunday  School,  Temperance,  and  Peace  Societies,  and 
Orphan  Asylums. 

And  yet  another  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  will 
furnish  at  least  some  approximation  to  the  alarming 
wastes  of  war.  Eleven  societies  in  Great  Britain  have 
disbursed  for  philanthropic  and  benevolent  purposes  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  £14,500,000,  say  $70,000,000. 
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Tet  during  the  same  period  she  has  expended  in  war  no 
len  than  £1,237,000,000,  or  $6,185,000,000.  Indeed,  the 
eBtimatee  for  a  single  year  in  time  of  general  peace  are 
£16,500,000;  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  more  in  a 
single  year  than  all  expended  for  benevolent  purposes  in 
fifty  jeaxB.  The  average  annual  expense  of  a  soldier  of 
a  rmmeni  of  a  thousand  (costing  Government,  for  officers, 
soldiers'  pay,  rations,  ammunition,  barracks,  a  million  of 
dollars  a  year)  is  a  thousand  dollars.  That  of  a  home 
missionarY,  on  an  average  for  the  last  twenty-four  years 
past,  has  oeen  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

But  let  us  compare  sworda  with  plawahcurea.  Says  an 
English  writer :  "  It  is  estimated  that  all  the  agricultural 
labour  done  in  England,  in  one  year,  cost  £18,200,000, 
and  official  returns  show  that  the  cost  of  our  naval  and 
military  establishments  for  the  same  year  was  £18,500,- 
000,  tiiat  is,  £300,000  more  than  for  all  our  golden  har- 
vests, and  the  700,000  labourers  who  produce  them. 
Grave  considerations  must  arise  from  such  a  state  of 
things." 

"ft  is  very  difficult,"  says  the  Boston  DouUy  Advertiser, 
"  to  credit,  or  adequately  conceive  even,  the  well-attested 
statistics  of  war.  When  such  a  philosopher  as  Dick,  or 
such  a  statesman  as  Burke,  brings  before  us  his  estimate 
of  the  havoc  which  this  custom  has  made  of  human  life 
in  all  past  time,  it  seems  utterly  incredible — almost  in- 
conceivable ;  and  still  more  are  we  staggered  by  the  for- 
midable array  of  figures  employed  to  denote  the  sum 
total  of  money  squandered  on  human  butchery.  Baron 
Yon  Beden,  perhaps  the  ablest  statistician  of  the  age,  tells 
us  in  a  recent  work  of  his,  that  the  continent  of  Europe 
alone  now  has  full  four  millions  of  men  under  arms — 
more  than  half  its  population — ^between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty ;  and  that  the  support  of  this  immense 
preparation  for  war,  together  with  the  interest  and  cost 
of  collection  and  disbursement  on  the  aggregate  of  its 
war  debts,  amount  to  more  than  one  thousand  millions  a 
jrear. 
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''Let  any  man  try  to  foim  an  adequate  oonoeption 
what  is  meant  by  either  of  these  sums,  and  he  will  gi^ 
up  the  effort  in  despair.  The  Baron  estimates  the  war> 
debts  now  resting  on  the  States  of  Europe  at  $7,41 
000,000 — ^how  shtdl  we  estimate  what  this  enormous 
means  ?  Shall  we  count  ?  At  the  rate  of  sixty  dd 
a  minute^  ten  hours  every  day,  for  three  hundred  da]^  is' 
a  year,  it  would  take  more  than  eight  hundred  years  io' 
count  the  present  war  debt  of  Europe  alone.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  what  England  wilted  for  war  from: 
the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  down&ll  of  Napoleon  in 
1815.  The  sum  total,  besides  all  that  she  spent  upon  her 
war  system  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  was  $10,150,000,000 ; 
and  if  we  add  the  interest  oa  her  war  debts  contracted  in 
that  period,  the  grand  total  wiU  reach  nearly  $17,000,- 
000,000 !  At  sixty  dollars  a  minute,  for  ten  nours  in  a 
day,  or  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and  three  hun- 
dred days  in  a  year,  it  would  require  more  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- five  years  to  count  it 
alL  Add  an  average  of  $60,000,000  a  year  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  her  war  establishment  since  1815,  an 
aggr^;ate  of  $2,800,000,000  in  these  thirty-five  years, 
and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  nearly  tvxTUy  tiumacmd 
mdlUone. 

**  No  wonder  the  Old  World  is  reeling  and  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  such  an  enormous  expenditure  for 
war  purposes.  Twenty  thousand  millions  of  dollars !  It 
is  nearly  thirty  times  as  much  as  all  the  coin  now  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  world ;  and  if  these  twenty  thousand 
ndllions  were  all  in  silver  dollars  and  placed  in  rows,  it 
would  belt  the  globe  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 

times." 
As  civilisation  advances  will  not  wars  diminish,  and 

I  lus  fijriitfial  waste  of  treasure  cease  ?    It  does  not  look 

much  luce  it    Satan  will  never  yield  this,  his  stronghold 

uu  the  world,  without  a  terrible  conflict.     And  all  the 

gi^ns  of  victory  on  the  side  of  our  Emanuel  do  but  mad- 
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m  him  to  a  more  desperate  war&re.  The  destrcmng 
igel  k  temporarily  restrained  that  the  "  sealing  "  of  the 
mtct*'  may  be  accomplished;  then  we  may  expect  the 
■flict  shaJl  be  heavier  and  hotter  than  ever  before. 
imo^  we  hear  of  stupendous  preparations  for  war — 
specially  in  Europe,  the  great  battle-field.  In  Great 
tttaui  we  are  told  of  new  defensive  works  in  contem- 
lifcioii,  estimated  to  cost  £50,000,000,  or  $260,000,000 ; 
id  new  artillery  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000.  We  hear  of 
%ate6  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  each,  and  they  are  ''run" 
tan  expense  of  $375,000  a  year. 

Notlung  that  money,  skill,  ingenuity  or  inventive 
fmoB  can  do,  is  left  untried  to  render  the  art  of  human 
UrtcLeiy  perfect.  Needle-guns,  mitrailleuses,  and  im- 
Rnred  weapons  of  war ;  iron-clads,  gunboats,  and  evenr 
ttrine  of  slaughter  are  devised  which  can  make  the  work 
f  destraction  complete.    In  no  other  way  does  the  Devil 

0  effectually  gather  such  countless  millions  into  the 
BgiiCHis  of  dar&iess  and  despair.  In  a  moment,  scores, 
imdreds,  thousands  of  immortal  souls  are  hurried  from 
bie  into  eternity,  unwarned,  unprepared.  The  battle- 
eld  is  the  Devil's  harvest  field. 

We  ask  again.  What  it  Costs  ?  An  eminent  French 
tatistician  states  that  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
imopean  annies  number  2,800,000  sound,  picked  men, 

1  the  prime  of  their  productive  strength  ;  the  annual 
aUay  required  to  keep  up  these  armies  and  the  matSriel 
r  war  is  over  $400,006,000,  not  including  the  value  of 
iiid  or  baildings  occupied  by  fortifications,  arsenals,  hos- 
itaLsy  foundries,  schools,  etc.,  moderately  estimated  at 
1,800,000,000,  on  which,  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  the 
mdy  expense  is  more  than  $150,000,000.  To  this  add 
le  value  of  the  labour  which  these  men  would  produc- 
vely  perform,  which  amounts  to  more  than  $156,000,000, 
id  we  have  an  annual  war  expense,  paid  by  European 
rodaceis,  of  nearly  $800,000,000.    It  is  stated  that  the 

war  cost  all  its  parties  mor6  tiloTi  amiUum  cloUora 
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a  day,  without  taking  into  ftcoonnt  the  aetoal 
property  or  the  financial  loss  in  the  sacrifice  al 
nundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.* 

And  more  fearful  than  all  was  the  cost  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America.    Of  the  enormous  puUie 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  war,  we  may 
put  down  $2,500,000,000  as  a  war  debt    But  this  is  eisi^; 
elusive  of  incidentals,  which  we  may  set  down  in 
ffate,  at  an  additional  $500,000,000,  in  items  like  the  fbl*' 
lowing  : 

Bountiet  to  idldien,  from  $100  to  $1,200  eMh •900,000^000 

To  ioldieni' fMiiiUes  100,000^000 

Through  SuiitMy  Commiiaion 6,000,000 

SappHes  9,000,000     i 

ChriitiMi  Committton 4,600,000 

To  which,  if  we  add  a  few  items  like  the  gift  to  thf 
government  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  of  a  steamer  worth  $1,000,- 
000,  we  shall  reach  Mr.  Greeley's  estimate  on  this  head 
of  $500,000,000,  which,  added  to  the  war  debt  proper,  cives 
us  the  round  sum  of  $3,000,000,000.  And  to  this  we  have 
to  add  the  tens  of  millions,  if  not  the  hundreds  of  inillioii% 
gone  and  going  in  aid  of  freedmen — an  indirect  tax  on  ae^ 
count  of  the  war ;  but  not  the  less  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
expense  of  the  great  rebellion,  unless  we  choose  to  set  it 
to  the  account  of  slavery  in  general. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.    We  have  to  bring  into 


*  A  more  recent  authority,  L^Opinion  NationdU^  makes  the 
aggregate  of  European  armiei  seven  miUions,  vis. : 

Italy  900,000 

Austria 1,200,000   . 

Russia  1,400,000  . 

Germanio  Confederation 1,900,000   . 

France  1,200,000 

Besides  the  contingents  of  several  European  States,  which  amount  to 
another  million. 
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le  SBine  acooont  the  immense  sums  paid,  and  to  be  paid, 

>  lefoim  the  ruins  of  the  war  in  the  late  slave  States. 
"rade  was  paralyzed,  labour  disorganized,  harvests  de- 
zoved,  and  fields  laid  desolate.  Schools,  colleges  and 
soEunariesof  learning  broken  up,  and  no  local  means  to  re- 
adtate  them ;  churches  destroyed,  and  a  general  waste 
nd  desolation  over  the  whole  land.  To  say  it  is  a  great 
lianonary  field,  whose  wants,  educational  and  religious, 
lUst  be  met  now  and  for  years  to  come,  is  to  say  little  as 

>  cost  of  the  repairs  of  theruins  inflicted  by  the  war.  The 
Kpense  of  repairing  the  wide-spread  physical  ruin  is  be- 
oiid  estimate. 

Bat  there  remains  another  class  of  war  expenses,  or 
ither  losses  on  account  of  the  war,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
^6  refer  to  the  losses  of  Northern  men,  especially  of 
Forthem  merchants  by  Southern  creditors.  It  is  com- 
uted,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  attainable,  that  at  this 
loment  the  indebtedness  of  Southern  traders  to  Northern 
lerchants  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $315,000,000.  We  will 
ot  presume  to  name  the  grand  total  Our  statistics  and 
stimates  refer  more  particularly  to  mercantile  transactions, 
kmiestic  and  individual  losses  lay  beyond  our  reach, 
liese  were  fearfully  immense. 

But  we  have  brought  into  our  account  only  the  expen- 
iture  on  one  side.  We  may  safely  repeat  these  sums  as 
be  cost  of  war  on  the  other  side :  yea,  if  we  allow  com- 
ensation  to  the  owners  for  their  slaves,  it  will  not  suffice 
r  we  double  the  amount.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  figure 
p  the  grand  total  expense  of  the  war  (including  4,000,- 
00  slaves),  we  should  expect  it  would  stiand  at  ten  thou- 
uid  millions  of  dollars  ! 

Of  the  pecuiiiary  expense  of  the  dreadful  war  but  recent- 
f  closed  in  Europe,  we  have  as  yet  no  definite  statistics. 
*he  bill  is  not  fully  made  out.  Already  we  hear  of  fear- 
il  estimates.  One  correspondent  says  the  Franco-Prus- 
ian  war  has  cost  Prussia  $1,000,000,000,  and  France  four 
imes  that  amount,  or  $4,000,000,000.     And  in  this  no 
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aoooontismade  of  lossof  labcniranddenmrementofindi 
and  trade,  the  devaatation  of  cities^  vmages  and 
Imagination  faJters  in  any  attempt  to  form  an  idea  al 
closing  catastroplie  in  Paris.    Tne  invasions  of  the  ' 
mans,  the  dreadful  havoc  and  unprecedented  d 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  wars  on  record,  all 
as  child's  plav  compared  with  the  devastations  and 
in  Paris  of  tne  Communists'  insurrection.     Never 
there  witnessed  on  earth  before  so  complete  a 
of  the  nether  world.    It  was  a  place   **  prepared 
Devil  and  his  angels."    These  foul  spirits  now  return 
going  to  and  firo  through  the  land,  everywhere  spi 
devastation  and  death;    and  taking  with  them 
spirits  more  wicked  than  themselves,  they  at  length 
in  the  grand  capital,  where  vanity  and  vice,  money 
fashion,  infidelity  and  corruption  had  reigned,  and  h 
held  carnival  such  as  none  but  devils  can.    Enclosed 
impregnable  walls,  the  iron  mtes  barred,  and  surroun< 
on  every  side  by  the  glistemng  bayonets  of  the  b 
hell,  in  hideous  miniature,  rioted  within.     The 
of  those  fearful  weeks  no  one  shall  ever  write.    They  ^^, 
sealed  in  blood — ^recorded  only  among  tiie  orsies  of  the  PMfej 

The  final  catastrophe  came.  The  Versaimsts  enter  tb^) 
city,  but  onlv  to  greet  this  great  Babylon  in  fiamea.  Jtj 
thurd  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins.  Her  beautiful  palpi 
aces  were  scenes  of  woful  desolation.  The  great  caitN 
pool  of  corruption  was  cleansed  by  fire.  Vain  would  \M 
the  attempt  to  assess  the  damages,  or  count  the  coat  c|| 
this  one  siege.  The  destruction  of  property  in  Paris  aloolj 
— ^houses,  fiuniture,  works  of  art,  etc. — ^has  been  set  doiMkj 
at  $160,(100,000.  And  the  destruction  of  merchandise  is 
said  to  amount  to  $120,000,000.  i 

Such  is  war.  Oh,  when  shall  these  immense  resourodii 
be  rescued  firom  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer  and  devotedb 
to  the  arts  of  peace!  How  they  would  beautify  tW' 
earth  and  bless  the  world !  Come,  blessed  Potentatorl 
come  quickly,  and  claim  thine  ovm. 
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n.  There  is  someihiiig  worse  in  war  than  the  pecani- 
Y  expense.  There  is  a  aacrifioe  of  hwmom  life,  appall- 
g  beyond  descriptioiL  No  hmnan  calculation  can  now 
eaenre  the  livers  of  blood  that  have  flowed  out  firom 
Death  the  altar  of  this  Moloch. 

The  following  is  but  a  mere  extract  from  the  bloody 
Mjeties  o{ glorious  war;  "one  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
oience,  crime  and  misery  that  have  followed  in  the 
ot-prints  of  the  sreat  Destroyer."  The  shrieks  and 
oaiiB  of  dying  millions  have  passed  away ;  but  the  ago- 
M  of  untold  multitudes,  plunged  unprepared  into  a 
ipeless  eternity,  still  tell,  m  horrors  unutterable,  the 
u^ty  scourge  of  war. 

There  were  slain  in  different  Jewish  wars  25,000,000. 
i  the  wars  of  Sesostris,  15,000,000.  Under  Semiramis, 
froB  and  Alexander,  30,000,000.  Under  Alexander's 
icoessors,  20,000,000.     Grecian  wars,  15,000,000.    Wars 

twelve  Cffisars,  30,000,000.  Boman  wars  before  Ju- 
ts Offisar,  60,000,000.  In  one  battle  of  Julius  Csesar, 
10,000.  In  wars  of  the  Boman  Empire  with  Turks  and 
iracens,  180,000,000.  Wars  of  the  Keformation,  30,000- 
M>.  In  nine  Crusades,  80,000,000.  Tartar  and  African 
ITS,  180,000,000.  American  Indians  slaughtered  by  the 
Miniajds,  12,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  army  of  Xer- 
«,  5,000,000.  Wars  of  Justinian,  20,000,000.  War  of 
mgis  Khan,  32,000,000.  Wars  following  the  French 
svolution,  6,000,000.  Wars  of  Napoleon,  6,000,00a 
iie  battle  of  Issus,  110,000.  The  battle  of  Arbela^  300,- 
\0.  Siege  of  Acre,  300,000.  Invasion  of  Milan,  300,- 
10.  American  Revolution,  200,000. 
And  to  this  appalling  list  we  may  add,  as  not  unsuited 

the  same  diiunal  record,  the  67,000,000  victims  of  pa- 
d  despotism  and  barbari^,  and  2,000,000  Jews  who  have 
.  Europe,  first  and  last,  paid  the  penalty  invoked  when 
ey  said, "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  And 
odem  wars  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  have  slain 
leir  50,000,000.    In  a  single  year,  (1849,)  there  are  said 


..v^  wiui  uie  career  of  one  grei 

hero  of  Corsica.  We  must  here  bear  in  mi 
bers  killed  and  wounded  in  battle  are  no 
loss  of  life  in  war,  and  seldom  comprise 
victims. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some 
reality  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  but 
the  dreadful  idea  that  the  glory  of  war, ' 
or  modem,  is  the  multitude  of  the  killei 
We  quote  from  Alison's  History  of  Europ4 

''The  Bridge  of  Zodi.— The  Austria 
killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loss  * 
men. 

"Areola, — ^The  Austrians  lost  in  killed 
18,000.    French  loss,  15,000. 

"  The  NiU{8eafight\—Nehon  lost  895  mt 
wounded.  The  Irench  lost  5,225  men  killed 
besides  3,005  prisoners,  and  thirteen  shipc 
teen  engaged  in  action. 

"  The  Bay  of  Aboukir,— The  Turks  had 
the  French  8,000.    The  Turks  lost  ever 
9|000  in  killed,  wounded  or  prisoners. 

"TrebbicL — Durino^  f.^A  fi^—  J 
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»  cff,  or  irrecoverably  mutilAted  .by  the  sword,  being 

mt  116,000  men! 

^Jfovi — ^The  allies  lost  7,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 

1 12,000  prisoners.    The  French  lost  7,300  killed  and 

londed,  and  3,000  prisoners. 

'  Engers. — ^Loes  in  killed  and  wounded,  on  each  side 

e  French  and  allies),  7,000  men. 

^Marengo. — ^The  Austrians  lost  7,000  in  killed  and 

funded,  and  3,000  prisoners ;  the  French  lost  7,000  in 

led  and  wounded,  and  1,000  prisoners. 

^Sohenlmden. — ^The  Austrians  lost  14,000  in  killed 

d  wounded,  and  the  French  9,000. 

"*  Austerlitz,— The  allies,  out  of  80,000  men,  lost  30,- 

0  in  killed  and  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  the  French  lost 

ly  12,000. 

^Maida, — One  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  on  re- 

rd.    The  French,  out  of  7,600  men  engaged,  had  700 

Jed,  between  3,000  and  4,000  wounded,  and  100  priso- 

rs ;  the  British  lost  only  44  killed  and  284  wounded 

"  JeruL  and  Aiberstadt, — ^The  Prussians  lost  about  30,- 

0  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly  as  many  priso- 

rs.     The  French  lost  14,000  killed  and  wounded. 

**  Eylau. — In  this  terrific   engagement,  the  Russians 

it  25,000  in  killed  and  wounded,    and  the  French 

,000. 

"  Friedlcmd. — ^Russia  lost  17,000  in  killed  and  wound- 

;  France,  8,000. 

"  Wagram, — ^The  Austrians  and  the  French  each  lost 

•,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

**  Talavera, — ^After  two  days'  fighting,  the  British  lost 

268.     The  French  lost  8,794  men  in  killed  and  wound- 

i« 

'^  Albuera.— The  French  loss  was  8,000,  that  of  the 

lies  nearly  7,000,  the  British  alone  having  lost  4,300 

t  of  7,500  engaged.    When  the  muster  of  the  Bufis 

IS  called  after  the  battle,  three  privates  and  one  drum- 

3r  answered  to  their  names. 
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^*8alamumea. — ^Tke  allies  lost  5,200  men ;  the 
14,000. 

"  Smolen8lci.—Th^  French  loss  was  17,000 ;  that  of  i 
Russians,  10,000  men. 

''Borodino, — 'The    most  mnrderons  and  o1 
disputed  battle  on  record.'    The  French  lost  in 
wounded  and  prisoners,  50,000,  the  Russians  losing 
same  number. 

"  The  survivors  of  the  French  army  from  the 
campaign  were  not  more  than  35,000  men  out  of  an  amf  ] 
of  about  500,000  men. 

"  Lutzen^The  French  lost  18,000,  and  the  allies  ICr  j 
000  men. 

"Bautzm.— The  French  lost  25,000,  the  allies  15,00(K 

"  Dresden. — (Continued  during  two  daya)  The  affiHj 
lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  25,000;  the  Fraidi] 
lost  between  10,000  and  12,000. 

"Leipsic. — ^The  battle  lasted  three  daya  Napoleon ' 
lost  two  marshals,  twenty  generals  and  about  60,000  men 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  allies  lost  1,790 
officers,  and  about  40,000  men. 

"  Fittoria.— The  French  lost  6,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1,000  prisoners,  and  the  allies  5,180  killed 
and  wounded. 

"  TovZouee, — ^The  French  lost  4,700  in  killed,  woonded 
and  prisoners,  the  allies  4,580  men. 

"Pam.— The  allies  lost  9,093  men,  and  the  Frencb 
4,500. 

"X^2^.— The  Prussians  lost  15,000  men  in  killed^' 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  the  French  6,800. 

"  Quatre  Bras.— The  allies  lost  5,200  men,  and  the 
French  415. 

"  Watedoo.— The  total  loss  of  the  allies  was  16,6M 
men ;  Napoleon's  was  about  40,000  men,  and  almost  all 
his  guns,  ammunition,  etc." 
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I  Passing  by  the  late  Chinese  war,  the  Sepoy  Mutiny, 
nd  the  Crimean  and  the  Italian  wars— «dl  of  which  fdr- 
•lUied  their  full  quota  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  Death — 
we  again  stand  aghast  at  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  human 
ib  in  otir  late  bloody  civil  war.  There  were  in  all  called 
mto  the  service  2,688,523  men,  of  which  number  1,500,- 
OOO  effectively  participated  in  the  dreadful  work  of  death. 
Of  these  56,000  were  slain  in  battle,  35,000  died  of 
voimds  in  hospitals,  and  184,000  died  of  disease.  And 
when  we  add  to  this  dreadful  bill  of  mortality  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  died  at  their  homes  of  disease  contracted 
m  the  camp,  and  of  other  tens  of  thousands  who,  with 
farok^a  constitutions  and  the  sure  ravages  of  disease  prey- 
ing upon  them,  are  only  waiting  the  slower  approaches  of 
Death's  footsteps,  we  need  not  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  adopt 
the  common  estimate  of  half  a  million  as  the  grand  total 
of  the  slain  in  the  late  war. 

'  Tet  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  dreadful  conflict.  War's 
imful  ravages  tell  a  tale  quite  as  appalling  on  the  other 
nde.  We  are  probablv  safe  in  doublmg  the  number  as  to 
the  awful  aggregate  of  the  Southern  slain.  A  million  of 
kumiin  lives  swallowed  up  in  the  rapacious  maw  of  this 
Bioet  hoirible  Moloch!  Such,  again,  is  war ;  the  Devil's 
darling  engine  by  which  to  waste,  demoralize  and  destroy; 
God's  fearfiil  agency  by  which  to  break  down  and  move 
out  of  the  way  what  hindereth  the  onward  progress 
and  full  establishment  of  Emanuel's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 
We  have  assiuned  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part 
rf  the  South  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  North.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  expense 
—the  cost  of  the  war  direct,  and  the  fearful  devastations 
of  the  land  by  invading  armies  and  actual  battle-fields 
— ^the  comparison  is  vastly  to  the  account  of  the  South. 
The  following  extract  will  aid  us  here.  Alluding  to  the 
awful  retribution  which  fell  upon  the  South  in  our  late 
war,  a  speaker  in  Congress  recently  made  the  following 
statements,  urging  that  such  inflictions  on  a  defeated 
8 
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enemy  ought  to  moderate  our  demanda  in  the  reconstmo- 
tion  of  the  revolted  States  : 

"  For  that  rebellion  into  which  in  an  evil  hour  the 
Radicals  of  the  South  plunoed  them,  they  have  been 
punished  already  bv  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  slave  pro- 
pertv,  valued  at  three  or  four  thousand  million  dollars; 
oy  the  sacriiice  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  other  per- 
sonal property,  probablv  two  thousand  million  more ;  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  public  property  and  credits — at  least 
a  thousand  million  more;  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  all  their  real  estate  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent — 
amounting  probably  to  more  than  two  thousand  million 
dollars  more — ^making  in  all  a  sacrifice  of  property,  credits 
and  values,  in  the  Southern  States  alone,  of  at  least  nine 
thousand  million  dollars. 

But  there  is  another  bloody  and  terrible  page  in  this 
«iC  count — a  page  in  account  with  death.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  have  perished  in  battle,  by  disease,  exposure, 
or  other  cause  incident  to  war,  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  able-bodied  white  men  of  the  South.  I  take  no 
account  of  the  unutterable  anguish  of  millions  of  crushed 
and  bleeding  hearts.  No  language  can  express,  no  figures 
measure  that.  For  that  rebellion  the  white  man  at  the 
South  has  been  most  terribly  punished !  Nine  thousand 
million  of  values  are  gone — ^lost  for  ever  I  Three  hundred 
thousand  able-bodied  white  men  of  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  South  now  lie  in  their  bloody  or  prema- 
ture graves ! " 

These,  as  we  said,  are  but  items — extracts  firom  the 
bloody  annals  of  war — not  a  twentieth  of  all  that  are 
believed  to  have  been  slain  in  war.  The  whole  number, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Dick,  is  14,000,000,000  ;  or, 
according  to  Burke,  35,000,000,000 ;  fourteen  times  more 
(accordii^  to  the  lowest  estimate)  than  all  the  human 
beings  now  living  on  the  globe.  **  Blood  enough  to  fill  a 
lake  of  seventeen  miles  in  circumference,  and  twenty  feet 
deep— in  which  all  the  navies  of  the  world  might  float 
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If  placed  in  a  row,  each  occupying  four  feet,  they  would 
reach  442  times  round  the  earth,  and  four  times  round 
the  sun ;  or  they  would  form  a  globe  of  flesh  (each  130 
pounds  average)  nearly  three  miles  in  diameter,  the  whole 
weighing  1,820,000,000,000  pounds." 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  as  we  said,  that  the  carnage 
of  the  battle-field  is  but  an  item  in  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  by  war.  The  exposure,  the  privations  and  general 
hardships  of  war,  induce  sicknesses  and  diseases  which 
result  eventually  in  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  mortality 
than  is  encountered  on  the  battle-field.  And  yet  probably 
the  aggregate  of  both  these  fearful  items  fetU  short  of  the 
deail^Ust,  which,  in  after  years,  follows  in  the  dreadful 
tinin  of  war.  (MT  those  who  return  to  their  homes,  having 
escaped  both  the  hostile  weapon  of  the  enemy  and  the 
pestilence  and  diseases  which  walk  by  noon-day  in  the 
camp,  how  large  a  proportion  become,  at  length,  the  vic- 
tims of  diseases  contracted,  and  of  broken  constitutions 
there  entailed. 

Nowhere  else  do  the  annals  of  sin  present  such  a  per- 
fect, wholesale,  appalling  scheme  for  peopling  the  regions 
of  the  dead  and  the  abodes  of  the  damned.  Death,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  gives  premonition  of  his  dread 
^preach — soimds  the  note  of  alarm,  and  warns  the  vic- 
tims of  his  unrelenting  call  to  prepare  to  meet  the  sum- 
mons. And  on  this  accoimt  Satan  loses  many  a  liege 
subject  just  in  the  moment  of  his  highest  hopes.  But 
death  on  the  battle-field  allows  no  space  for  repentance. 
It  summons  its  victims  in  a  moment  to  judgment  and 
their  final  doom. 

And  who  are  its  victims?  Not  innocent  childhood, 
not  decrepit  old  age,  but  the  young  and  the  strong,  and 
more  generally  the  most  thoughtless  and  graceless  por- 
tion of  a  nation's  population — the  last  class  who  are 
prepared  for  a  sudden  death.  War  is  a  remorseless 
demon,  whose  rapacious  maw  is  never  glutted  with 
human  blood.    How  triumphantly  has  sin  here  reigned 
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WAR— {Continued.) 


ITS  UNTOLD  EVILS — ^MODERN  WARS — ^THEIR  WHOLESALE 
DESTRUCTION — ^THE  BLIGHTING  CURSE  OF  THE  WORLD — 
THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR — ^NAPOLEON'S  mSOTHDED 
AMBITION — ^THE  INFALLIBILITY  DOGMA — ^THE  GREAT  AND 
FINAL  CONFLICT — ^DEMORALIZING  CHARACTER  OF  WAR 
— ^NO  NECESSITY  OF  WAR — ^THE  DUTY  OF  CHRISTIANS 

Here  detail  is  impossible.  Folios  would  not  suffice  to 
delineate  the  horrors  of  war.  Glance  at  the  forbidding 
picture  where  you  will,  and  you  turn  from  its  horrid  de- 
tails in  disgust.  First,  allow  the  eye  to  pass  over  the 
battle-field !  Two  hostile  armies,  made  up  of  the  youth, 
the  strength,  and  the  pride  of  two  nations,  confront  each 
other  in  all  the  array  of  military  pride  and  of  deadly 
conflict.  Human  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to'  the  utter- 
most to  invent  instruments,  and  to  secure  the  munitions 
of  war  by  which  to  facilitate  the  work  of  death.  Its 
glory-is  in  the  number  slain.  The  word  is  given— the 
onslaught  is  made.  The  Angel  of  Death  has  begun  his 
work.  The  roar  of  cannon  scarcely  drowns  the  wail  of 
woe  fix)m  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  cloud  of 
smoke  that  rolls  in  black  folds  to  heaven  seems  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  shrieks  and  groans  which  tell,  as  lan- 
guage cannot,  of  the  horrors  of  war.  But  as  the  work  of 
deaui  goes  on,  and  the  battle  is  ended,  what  a  field  of 
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lood,  of  anguish  and  death.  Limbless  trunks — ^headless 
odies — scattered  limbs — ^butchery  in  every  conceivable 
>rm — agony  and  death  in  every  shape.  s 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  multitude  of 

n-etched  beings  still  remained  on  the  field,  unattended 

ry  surgical  aid,  or  by  the  offices  of  a  common  humanity. 

Lnd  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  battles  in  our  late  war,'*' 

ome  more  bloody  than  that  of  Waterloo,  what  untold 

ales  of  miseiy  and  woe  were  breathed  to  the  passing 

rinds !      And  though  more  than  half  a  century  has 

lapsed  since  that  great  and  bloody  conflict,  (at  Water- 

30,)  many  are  the  traces  of  wretchedness  and  woe,  of  de- 

wtation  and  ruin,  not  yet  obliterated.    Many  are  the 

oifleries  which  that  day  has  entailed  on  generations  yet 

tnbom. 

The  horrific  slaughter,  the  frightful  butchery  of  the 

attle-field,  is  but  the  first  scene  in  the  drama  of  war.   All 

ho  fell  there  were  either  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  or 

ns  in  as  many  households,  which  were  at  once  clad  in 

:^kcloth  and  mourning.    Would  we  begin  to  form  any- 

ing  like  a  correct  estmiate  of  the  miseries  of  war,  we 

ist  be  able  to  follow  the  wail  of  the  dying,  till  we  reach 

bome  and  witness  the  bitterness  and  woe  there.    A 

ler  is  bereaved  of  an  only  son — a  mother  mourns  and 

aot  be  comforted  because  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  staff 

Id  age  is  no  more.    Or  a  young  wife  and  her  helpless 

)  ones  are  in  a  moment  plunged  into  dependence, 

lessness  and  despair. 

tis  difficult,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  for  the  inhabi- 
of  a  peaceful  territory  to  conceive  the  miseries  inci- 
to  the  theatre  of  such  a  sanguinary  conquest  as  that 
en  the  French  and  the  '  allied  forcea'    The  soldiers 


heae,  16  were  naval  battles.  Of  the  land  fighta,  89  were  in 
;  37  in  Tennessee  ;  35  in  Missouri ;  12  in  Georgia  ;  10  in  Sonth 
;  11  in  North  Carolina ;  7  in  Alabuna ;  14  in  Kentucky  ;  to- 
ith  battles  in  Florida,  New  Meidco,   Indian  Territory,  and 
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on  both  sides,  driven  to  desperation,  became  reckless  and 
pitiless,  and  straggling  firom  their  columns  in  all  direo- 
tions,  they  committed  every  species  of  excess  upon  tlie 
people.  The  peasants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fled 
to  tne  caves,  quarries  and  woods,  where  th^  were  starved 
to  death.  The  villages  were  everywhere  burnt,  the  farms 
wasted  and  pillaged,  the  abodes  of  man  and  all  that 
belongs  to  a  peaceful  coimtry  and  domestic  comfort  deso- 
lated and  destroyed  to  such  a  degree  that  wolves  and 
other  savage  animals  increased  feajrfullv  in  the  districts 
thus  laid  waste  by  human  hands  as  ferocious  as  their 
own. 

As  we  have  already  adduced  our  late  war,  wickedly 
waged  in  defence  of  sLeivery,  as  presenting  the  most  ap* 
palung  example  of  the  expense  of  war  and  the  sacrifice  of 
numan  life,  so  we  may  present  it  as  a  no  less  appaUing 
example  of  the  subsequent  miseries  and  devastations  of 
war.  To  pass  over  the  miseries  and  wastes  inflicted  by 
the  war  on  the  North,  (though  neither  few  nor  small,) 
the  South  looms  up  before  us  as  a  ghastly  monument  oi 
that  awfully  retributory  conflict.  Lands  laid  waste, 
labour  disorganized,  industry  paralyzed,  they  that  had 
rolled  in  wealth  and  knew  no  want  reduced  to  abject  po> 
verty ;  schools,  academies  and  colleges  broken  up,  churches 
abandoned  or  destroyed,  and  the  framework  of  society, 
trade  and  industry,  thrown  into  disorder,  if  not  demolished 
— what  could  war  do  more  ?  Years  cannot  repay  its 
ruin&  War  is  an  awful  avenger,  as  well  as  a  pitiless  de* 
stroyer,  a  very  demon  from  the  Pit,  let  loose  to  inflict 
evil,  to  people  the  regions  of  woe,  to  avenge  wrong — to 
break  in  pieces  and  remove  out  of  the  way  whatever  bin. 
ders  the  onward  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness 
And,  as  if  "  honourable  "  warfare — civilized  warfare — had. 
not  enough  of  death  and  misery  about  it,  we  are  compel- 
led, even  in  this  19th  century,  to  contemplate  features  of 
warfare  which  should  cover  with  shame  and  confusion  the 
veriest  savage. 
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Who  haa  not  beard  of  the  atrocities,  the  shameless 
aarbarities  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  ?  We  were  astonished 
tiat  with  the  progress  of  modem  civilization,  the  refine- 
lent  of  the  age,  the  advkncement  of  Christianity,  and 
be  present  proximity  and  better  acquaintance  of  the  na- 
ions  t>ne  with  another,  that  a  war  could  occur,  even 
rhere  one  party  was  but  semi-civilized,  which  should 
Umax  in  barbarous  cruelties  the  practice  of  nations  in  the 
larkest  ages  of  the  world.  And  how  much  more  pro- 
3and  the  astonishment  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Sepoy 
f utiny  should  not  only  be  repeated,  but  in  a  tenfold  de- 
ree  exceeded  in  Christian  America.  Who  has  not  read 
be  sickening  tales  of  Andersonville  and  Libby  prisons, 
nd  the  general  treatment  of  Northern  prisoners  of  war 
y  the  Confederate  Government  south  ?  The  starvation  of 
risoners ;  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  and  most  wanton 
ruelties — shooting  down  men  if,  through  weakness,  acci- 
ent  or  necessity,  they  overstepped  the  prescribed  line, 
r  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  prison  for  a  breath  of 
ir — withholding  stores  sent  to  their  relief  by  their 
[orthem  friends,  and  robbing  them  of  their  clothing, 
loney  and  personal  effects.  War  has  no  conscience. 
V'ar  blunts  all  the  finer  feelings  of  man,  and  is  cruel  as 
eath. 

Whoever  shall  write  the  history  of  the  Slaveholders' 
Lebellion  will  find  himself  obliged  to  disfigure  his  pages 
dth  recitals  of  cruelties,  outrages  and  barbarities  to  pri- 
3ner8,  which  will  make  the  reader  blush  to  own  the  per- 
etrators  as  heirs  with  himself  of  the  same  humanity. 
^n  the  field  of  battle,  foe  meets  foe,  and  the  greatest 
utcher  is  the  greatest  hero.  Be  it  that  this  is  honourable 
rarfare.  But  when  the  dreadful  contest  is  once  decided, 
rhen  acres  of  the  slain  lie  weltering  in  their  blood,  and 
be  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  are  rending  the  air 
rith  their  cries,  and  the  defeated  party  have  in  good 
uth  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  simplest  princi- 
le  of  honor  and  the  most  readily  conceded  rignt  de- 
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mand  and  have  seldom  failed  to  secure  honorable 
humane  treatment.    To  strike,  maim  or  torture  a  fa 
foe  is   an  outrage  past  all  tolerance    among  hono 
contestants.    And  yet  more  ostensibly  outrageous  is 
act  when  perpetrated  by  nations 

Tet  dreadful  as  is  the  agency  of  war,  human  progreer 
is  here  greatly  indebted.    Few  are  the  instietrncds  in  whiok 
old  systems  of 'despotism,  oppression,  Sedse  religion,  or 
error  of  any  kind,  have  been  reforvnad  and  left  to  die  a 
natural  death.      Moral  suasion  has  its  use ;  does  some- 
thing to  prepare  the  way — something  to  prepare  tli9 
minds  of  the  reformers,  and  those  to  be  reformed,  for  their 
future  mission.    Yet  the  more  common  agency — ^tbe  moto 
common  course  of  Providence  has  been,  not  by  reforma-^ 
tion,  but  by  revolution  and  destruction  ;  breaking  up  and 
removing  old  oi^ganizations  and  confederacies ;  disabling 
and  putting  out  of  the  way  the  abettors  and  agents  of  the 
systems  to  be  destroyed ;  thus  clearing  the  ground,  r^ 
moving  obstacles,  that  the  new  building  may  rise  on  the  ^ 
ruins  of  that  which  is  to  pass  away.     And  the  sure  and  j 
fearful  agency  which  accomplishes  this  end  is  war—* 
bloody,   relentless  war.      Scarcely  has  a  nation  been) 
Christianized ;  scarcely  have  the  seeds  of  civil  reform^; 
been  sown,  taken  root,  and  the  fair  fabric  of  a  nationlsf 
true  grandeur  risen,  except  through  the  dread  agency  of  ) 
war.      The  pangs  of  childbirth,  which  give  existence  to;.^ 
the  natural  life  of  the  incfividual  man,  do  but  too  truly,  y^  * 
faintly,  represent  the  throes,  the  pangs,  the  convulsions  cii  '\ 
those  wars,  which,  as  if  bom  of  the  whirlwind,  the  earth-  - 
quake,  and  the  storm,  have  given  birth  to  nations,  ori' 
opened  the  way  for  the  buildi^  up  of  free  and  civilized 
communities  on  the  ruins  of  old  despotisms,  whether  civil 
or  religious. 

The  following  statistics,  culled  from  the  records  of 
aucient  wars,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  as 
further  illustotting  the  dreadful  powers  of  war.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  this  ten^c  agency  has  been  at  its 
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eadly  work  of  death  througliout  all  the  past  generations 
f  man,  we  shall  comprehend  what  war  has  done,  and 
rhat  it  shall  do  till  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  come  and 
itablish  his  reign  upon  the  earth : 

''  The  city  of  Theoes  had  a  hundred  gates,  and  could 
md  out  at  each  gate  10,000  fighting  men  and  200  cha- 
totcf— in  all,  1,000,000  men  and  20,000  chariots. 

^  The  army  of  Trerah,  Eing  of  Ethiopia,  consisted  of 
,000,000  men  and  300  chariots  of  war. 

'Sesostris,  Eling  of  Egypt,  led  against  his  enemies 
00,000  men,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27  scythe-armed  cha- 
jota — 1491  B.a 

^  Hamflcar  went  from  Carthage,  and  landed  near 
alermo.  He  had  a  fleet  of  2,000  ships  and  3,000  small 
QBsels,  and  a  land  force  of  300,000  men.  At  the  battle 
1  which  he  was  defeated,  150,000  were  slain. 

"  A  Boman  fleet,  led  by  Regulus  against  Carthage,  con- 
sted  of  390  vessels,  with  140,000  men.  The  Carthagi- 
ian  fleet  numbered  350  vessels,  with  150,000  men. 

'^  At  the  battle  of  Cannae  there  were  of  the  Romans, 
icluding  allies,  80,000  foot  and  6,000  horse;  of  the 
krthaginians,  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  Of  these 
0,000  were  slain  in  all,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners ;  more 
fiyn  half  slain. 

"  Hannibal,  during  his  campaign,  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
lundered  400  towns  and  destroyed  300,000  men. 

"Ninus,  the  Assyrian  king,  about  2,200  years  B.C., 
Mi  against  the  Bactrians  his  army,  consisting  of  1,700,- 
00  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  16,000  chariots,  armed  with 
^thes. 

"  Italy,  a  little  before  Hannibal's  time,  was  able  to  send 
Lto  the  field  nearly  1,000,000  men. 

**  Semiramis  employed  2,000,000  men  in  building  the 
dghty  Babylon.  She  took  100,000  Indian  prisoners  at 
lie  Indus,  and  sunk  1,000  boats. 

''Sennacherib  lost  in  a  single  night  185,000  men  by  the 
estroying  angeL — 2  Kings,  xix.,  §5,  37. 
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**  A  short  time  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  to: 
of  Cyrus  conaisted  of  600,000  foot,  120,000  hoise, 
2,000  chariots  armed  with  scjrtbes.  ^ 

' "  An  army  of  Camby  ses,  50,000  strong,  was  buried 
the  desert  sands  of  Africa  by  a  south  wind. 

*'  When  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylse,  his  land 
sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610,  exclusive  of  se 
eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  etc.,  in  all  numbering  5,28S|820L 
So  sav  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Isocrates. 

"  The  army  of  Artaxerxes,  before  the  battle  of  Canaan 
amounted  to  about  1.200,000. 

"  Ten  thousand  horses  and  100,000  foot  fell  on  the 
field  of  Issus. 

"  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  1,100,000  pei^t 
ished  in  various  ways. 

"  The  force  of  Darius  at  Arbela  numbered  more  than 
1,000,000.  The  Persians  lost  90,000  men  in  this  battle; 
Alexander  about  600  men.  So  says  Diodorus.  Arian 
says  the  Persians  in  this  battle  lost  300,000 ;  the  Greeka ,, 

1,200."  ; 

Could  we,  even  in  imagination,  follow  these  invading. 
arfnies,   and   trace   their  wide-spread  desolations,  from 
generation  to  generation,  we  should  still  have  but  an  in-* 
adequate  idea  of  the  dreadful   ravages  of  those  wan.] 
Had  they  been  the  work  of  a  si/ngle  generation,  might  we:  * 
suppose  all  these  accmnulated  horrors  of  the  battle-field: 
to  be  concentrated  in  a  single  generation,  they  had  laid  thtt  - 
earth  in  ruins ;  they  had  made  it  one  great  Aceldama*      • 

In  a  word,  we  may  say,  war  is  the  interruption  of  com*, 
merce,  the  suspension  of  industry,  the  devastation  of. 
property,  and  the  interruption  of  private  and  national 
enterprise.  It  casts  a  general  blight  over  the  whole 
nation,  and  covers  her  people  in  sackcloth  and  mourning. 
Every  interest  languishes ;  ev^ry  condition  of  life  is  ma& 
to  feel  the  oppressive  burdens  of  war.  Are  they  patriots^ 
then  ?  Are  they  friends  of  their  country,  friends  of  man 
or  of  God,  who  would  needlessly  plunge  their  coimtiy 
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bIo  a  war?  Ambitdon,  revenge,  selfishneHS,  may  be 
ntified,  but  not  a  moral  virtue,  not  a  sentiment  of  true 
mmanity,  not  a  CShristian  virtue  enters  into  the  feelings 
wbidb  go  to  encourage  or  provoke  war.  They  are  of  the 
cuih,  earthy.  Tea^  more.  They  are  from  beneath,  ema- 
nations firom  the  Pit,  where  are  wars  and  fightings, 
liitreds  and  strifes.  Make  the  best  you  can  of  it,  war  is 
a  withering  scourge;  and  it  will  be  tiie  prayer  of  philan- 
thropist, patriot  and  Christian  that  our  beloved  land  may 
hencefortn  be  preserved  from  this  desolating  scourge. 

Most  obviously  then  we  say  altogether  too  little  when 
we  speak  only  of  the  expermvenesa  of  war ;  or  even  of  the 
sacrifices  of  human  life  which  it  involves — ^the  physical 
miseries  which  it  inflicts.  These  portray  war  as  im- 
mensely calamitous,  and  of  consequence  to  be  severely 
deprecated.  But  war  is  more  than  calamitous.  All  ag- 
gressive war — all  war  that  may  be  honourably  avoided — ^is 
morally  and  egregiously  wrong,  is  wicked.  No  nation 
can  have  a  right  so  to  abuse  themselves ;  and  certainly 
no  right  to  inflict  such  injuries  on  another  nation.  Men, 
pediaps,  never  assume  so  weighty  responsibilities  as  when 
they  determine  on  measures  of  war.  There  is  no  evil,  no 
crime,  no  wickedness  or  misery,  of  which  war  is  not  the 
cause,  or  the  occasion.  It  is  the  blighting  curse  of  the 
nations,  the  woe  of  the  world.  And  in  no  other  way  are 
let  loose  so  many  furies  of  the  Pit  to  blast  and  destroy  all 
that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  among  men.  Christ 
came  into  the  world  as  the  '^  Prince  of  Peace."  He  came 
to  establish  the  reign  of  peace;  and  all  that  are  hisj  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  are  '*  peace-makera"  They  love  peace, 
and  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  The 
spirit  of  war  is  the  spirit  of  the  world — ^rather  the  spirit  of 
the  Pit.  He  that  can  love  war  for  its  own  sake  is  a  fiend. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  no  exaggerated  delineation 
of  the  foot-prints  of  this  fell  Destroyer : 

"  lire,  flood,  famine,  pestilence  are  among  the  most  ter- 
rible and  exhausting  instruments  of  individual  and  na- 


^.^oxuuons  aa  a  dog  on  th 
penty  of  the  people  composing  the  na 
rtrug^e,  could  be  followed  out  in  th 
Bion  and  suffering  connected  with  tax- 
year,  even  the  financial  curse  would  a 

"  But  the  waste  of  life  is  a  far  more 
half  millioD  of  human  beings,  it  is  est 
destroyed,  by  battle  or  disease,  in  the 
when  the  war  was  believed  to  have  oi 
ning.     The  fiightful  carnage  before  or  wi 
of  Sebastopol,  and  that  which  foUowe 
foot-prints  of  that  dreadful  war,  all  invob 
fices  of  life,  may  swell  the  total  to  a  f e 
each  life  is  connected  with  other  lives;  anc 
the  chain  of  human  being  and  sympathi( 
the  old  world. 

"Hence  the  waste  of  homes  is  frightft 
and  the  Highlander,  the  Cossack  and  T 
mother,  a  sister,  a  wife — somebody,  in  son 
to  follow  him  with  a  loving,  anxious  hea 
field,  and  to  weep  bitter  tears  when  war  c 
victim.  Oh,  could  the  rulers  and  statesn 
tion  is  the  occasion  of  bloody  strifes.  tr»^ 
the  desolated  homes  of  *^'^- 
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le  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their  property  and  per- 
/  says  an  eminent  writer.  And  another  eharacterizes 
I '  a  temporary  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of  virtue.' 
army,  even  under  the  best  command,  is,  and  must 
fc  vast  nursery  and  hot-bed  of  depravity.  And  the 
3  of  war  becomes,  to  the  nation  engaged  in  it,  the  stav 
n  healthful  reforms,  and  the  fruitfiH  source  of  pubhc 
social  corruption.  Religion  wt^eps  aud  withers. 
IT  and  Christianity  are  like  the  opposite  ends  of  a  ba- 
e,  of  which  one  is  depressed  by  the  elevation  of  the 

ST.'" 

r  go  we  not  back  beyond  the  commencement  of  the 
ent  century.  How  stands  the  record  since  the  advent 
lis  auspicious  era  ?  It  has  been  a  century  of  progress, 
[le  diffusion  of  light,  of  the  extension  of  civilization, 
;he  advancement  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  age  of 
"oads  and  telegraphs,  of  extended  commerce  and  en- 
ed  freedom.  And  yet  all  this  notwithstanding:,  demor- 
ng  and  waiting  w^rs.  If.  in  spite  of  aU  the^'formid- 
drawbacks  to  social,  civil,  and  rehgious  progress,  so 
h  has  been  accomplished,  what  might  have  been  real- 
had  the  vast  resources  wasted  in  war  been  applied  to 
promotion  of  the  real  good  of  the  race  7  And  what, 
ar  the  reign  of  universal  peace,  may  we  expect  when 
on  shall  no  more  rise  up  against  nation,  and  learn  war 
Dore? 

nt  how  stands  the  war  record  of  the  last  seventy 
« ?  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  states  that  there  has 
been  a  single  year  of  entire  peace  since  this  century 
\XL  In  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  war  all  over 
3pe,  extending  to  tiiis  continent.  In  the  next  ten 
•s  Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America  were  involved, 
he  next  twenty-five  years  the  great  European  powers 
ied  on  wars  in  Africa  and  Asia,  followed  by  the  Cri- 
n  war  and  other  wars  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
!e  1800,  England  has  waged  49  wars,  France  37,  Rus- 
II,  Austria  12,  and  Prussia  7.    All  this  does  not  in- 


lux^u;,  Dnngeth  forth  Death.''    A 
ain  produoe  Death  in  the  regular  coarse 
ease  or  the  natural  decaj  of  age  numbei 
the  dead,  but,  not  content  with  his  sui 
ravages,  as  with  his  irreversible  scytl 
every  succeeding  generation — he,  througl 
wrangling  fermentations  of  sin,  effervesc: 
ful  evolutions  of  war,  hastens  his  wholesa 
by  maddening  the  heart  of  man  to  rais( 
hand  against  his  brother,  and  by  means  o 
pliances  of  war,  made  as  dreadful,  terrib 
as  human  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Satani 
engender.     It  is  not  enough  that  Death 
men  because  all  have  sinned,  but  the  grin 
be  courted,  provoked,  maddened  to  deeds  oj 
voracious  demon  of  War. 

Here,  bevond  controversy,  is  the  most  i 
nation  of  sin,  and  withal  one  of  its  most  co 
ments.  Like  intemperance,  fraud,  oppress 
ness,  War  is  yet  more  emphatically  Sin's  o^ 
no  wonder  that  in  prophetic  vision  the  ce 
is  made  the  prominent— the  decisive  pro 
coming  Millennium.  "  Swords  shall  bn 
ploiurhsharen  «**''  '—" 
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bunneas,  and  social  intercourse,  and  in  manners,  easterns, 
appetites ;  and  so  perfectly  perverted  have  all  these  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  life  become,  that  the  simple  intro- 
ddction  of  a  pure,  peaceable,  unselfish  religion  is  received 
as  a  hostile  act — ^as  a  foreign  element,  and  antagonistic 
element,  a  real  antagonism,  which  awakens  enmity  and 
the  final  hostility  of  wicked  men  and  unchristian  nations. 
Hence  envyings  and  strifes,  jealousies  and  emulations — 
hence  wars  and  fightings. 

We  need  not  then  be  surprised  at  another  dreadful 
outbreak  of  war  even  in  this  favoured  portion  of  the  19th 
cenkiry.  The  Gospel  of  Peace  had  been  so  largely  dif- 
fused— ^the  Prince  of  Peace  so  taken  possession  of  the 
earth — ^the  Bible  so  extensively  circulated,  and  Christian 
civilization  and  a  living  Christianity  so  advanced,  we  had 
hoped  that  this  most  baxbarous  reUc  of  barbarism  would 
cease  among  all  civilized,  and  certainly  among  all  Chris- 
tian nations.  But  we  have  been  again  startled  by  the 
''confused  noise  of  war  and  garments  rolled  in  blood." 
The  late  Franco-Prussian  War,  at  the  outset,  threatened 
to  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
deadly  conflicts  that  ever  scourged  the  race.  In  four 
weeks  the  number  of  victims  killed  had  swollen  to  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
prisoners.  And  in  four  months  Prussia  alone  had  tak^n 
335,000  prisoners,  and  slain  of  her  enemy  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.'*'  The  slain  in  a  single  battle  had  exceeded 
the  entire  losses  of  the  seven  years  of  our  Revolutionary 
War.  And  could  we  follow  each  dread  casualty  of  the 
war  to  the  bereaved  homes,  and  witness  the  tears,  the 
mourning,  the.  cruel  bereavement  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives 
•—could  we  fathom  the  depth  of  sorrow  inflicted,  and  the 
myriads  of  homes  made  desolate; — could  we  calculate  the 
amount  of  industry  crippled,  labour  wasted  and  business 

•  At  Sedftn,  136,000  priaonen  taken  by  PrnaaiAiiB ;   at  Strasbarg, 
M,000»  and  at  Meti,  170,000. 
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deranfiied— could  we  measure  the  ma^tade  of  the  evil  oC 
a  sin^e  year's  conflict,  we  should  write  down  war  as  the 
direst  curse,  save  one,  that  our  Arch  Enemy  ever  inflicted 
on  a  sufiering  race. 

While  we  cannot  speak  definitelv  of  the  cost  of  this 
war — which  was  enormous,  nor  of  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life — ^which  was  truly  appalling,  we  may  not  here  over- 
look its  cause,  the  spirit  and  intent  with  which  it  was 
prosecuted,  and  its  resuUs.  A  moment's  consideration 
of  these  will  reveal  the  real  anvmua  of  this  very  unex- 
pected struggle,  and  will  justify  us  in  classing  it  among 
the  most  extraordinary  wars  that  have  ever  afflicted  the 
nations — and  probably  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  re- 
sults. 

The  first  moving  cause  of  the  war  may  have  been 
simply  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  distinguish  himself 
and  aggrandize  his  empire.  But  Napoleon  was  the 
"eldest  son"  of  the  Papacy,  the  defender  and  right 
arm  of  Rome  ;  and,  as  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  Rome, 
he  threw  down  the  ^untlet.  Possibly,  at  first  he  knew 
not  what  he  did.  But  the  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween the  proclamation  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  and 
the  declaration  of  war  would  seem  to  identify  it  from  the 
very  first  as  a  war  between  the  Papacy  and  Protestant- 
ism. It  was  a  wanton,  unrighteous  attack  on  Prussia, 
ostensibly  for  dominion,  but  really,  and  as  permitted  by 
the  great  Ruler  of  nations,  a  war  in  defence  of  Rome. 
"It  is  strange,"  says  Bishop  Simpson,  writing  from 
Eurojpe,  "that  no  sooner  did  the  great  Council  declare 
the  Pope  infallible,  than  the  struggle  between  France 
and  Prussia  began.  Like  thunder  in  a.  clear  sky,  came 
the  proclamation  of  war,  and  strange  enough,  France  de- 
clared it  was  a  war  between  Protestantism  and  Roman- 
ism " — permitted  on  the  part  of  Providence,  we  fain  would 
hope,  to  break  the  iron  "  bands  "  and  to  "  cast  away  the 
cords  "  by  which  Rome  has  so  long  bound  the  nations  in 
her  thraldom. 
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But  we  666  as  vet  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
fines  are  not  distinctly  drawn — ti^e  contending  forces  not 
yet  marshalled.  Tet  the  time  no  doubt  hastens  when  the 
powers  of  Christ  and  Antichrist  shall  meet  face  to  face  in 
oattle  array,  and  the  one  great  final  conflict  shall  come. 
If  Christ  be  King,  he  will  vindicate  his  right  to  dominion 
— he  will  scatter  his  foes — ^he  will  consume  them  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth — ^he  will  destroy  them  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming. 

The  sword  has  in  all  ages  been  the  mighty  power  of 
God  to  break  down  and  remove  out  of  the  way  whatever 
opposeth  his  onward  progress.  As  he  moves  on  to  con- 
summate his  purposes,  a  ''  sword  goeth  before  him."  And 
as  it  ever  has  been,  so  it  shall  be.  As  the  lines  of  Provi- 
dence converge,  and  human  affairs  culminate  to  their  great 
and  final  consummation,  and  as  the  art  of  war  and  its 
appliances  become  more  perfect  and  destructive,  we  may 
expect  this  terrific  agency  will  become  tenfold  more,  ter- 
rific. So  that  when  the  confederated  forces  df  Christ  and 
the  Antichrist  shall  finally  be  arrayed  in  deadly  combat, 
and  the  last  great  crisis  shall  come,  the  conflict  shall  be 
sharp,  short  and  dreadfully  destructive.  In  such  a  uni- 
versal, deadly  strife,  we  can  make  no  estimate  of  the 
rivers  of  blood  that  shall  flow ;  the  flood-gates  of  grief 
that  shall  be  opened;  the  hosts  that  shall  be  slain,  and 
the  countless  millions  of  treasure  that  shall  be  expended. 
We  wait  the  dreadful  issue — with  "fearful  looking  for  " 
the  yet  more  teirific  conflict  when  the  great  and  final 
battle  shall  be  fought. 

But  before  handing  over  to  the  future  historian  the 
dreadful  drama  just  passed,  in  horrors  too  painful  to  con- 
template, we  would  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  appalling  features  of  this  dreadful  onslaught  of  war. 
For  where  else  can  we  so  surely  discern  the  unmistakable 
foot-prints  of  the  OTeat  Destroyer  ?  If  war  be  not  the 
instigation  of  the  Devil,  and  that  in  which  he  feels  a 
pecuUar  zest,  then  we  yield  the  point  that  there  is  a 
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DeriL  For  unless  moved  by  a  spirit  from  beneath,  no  I 
mortal  man  vonld  ev^  devise,  mstigate,  execute  and 
glory  in  such  infernal  devices  and  acts  as  are  bot  tlie 
common  lot  of  var.  The  butcheries,  maimings,  deaths, 
sufferings,  bereavements  of  war,  are  not  only  inhuman, 
superhuman,  but  infernal — ^the  issues  of  the  Pit — the 
Witimate  incarnations  of  the  apostaffjr — agenuine  device 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  firom  bsneatL  Who  will  doubt 
this  that  knows  the  history  oi  Libby  Prison,  Anderson- 
ville,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  those  hdls  on  earth 
created  in  war,  not  by  men  formed  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  by  men  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Satan,  and  in 
these  acts  given  over  to  work  the  works  of  their  father  t 
We  will  not  charge  humanity  with  so  inhuman  a  crima 
The  more  than  oarbaric  cruelties,  tortures,  protracted 
deaths  perpetrated  on  prisoners  of  war,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  gross  violation  of  the  commonest  usage  of  "  honour- 
able warfare,)  were  not  the  acts  of  men,  but  the  doings 
of  agents  acting — ^for  the  time,  at  least — under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  De^ 

The  following  paragraphs,  penned  by  spectators  of  the 
heart-sickening  scenes  whicn  daily  transpired  on  the 
battle-fields  in  Europe,  are  but  common  illustrations  of 
the  infernal  doings  of  war.  Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  Franco-Prussian  War  has  been  more  terrific  in  the 
casualties  of  battle  than  of  any  ever  waged  before.  Never 
were  battles  so  deadly.  Never  was  the  ingenuity  of  man 
so  taxed  to  perfect  the  art  of  killing.  Not  only  the  loss 
of  life  has  been  unusually  large,  but  the  maimed  and 
wounded  count  by  thousands  and  thousands.  Those  who 
fell  in  the  field  and  foimd  a  ready  death,  were  saved  from 
lingering  tortures,  the  less  favoured  fate  of  the  wounded. 
When  applied  to  myriads  of  these  sufierers,  the  epithets 
''awful,  "terrible,  seem  tame  and  inexpressive.  The 
fittality  of  the  strife  is  vividly  pictured  bya  correspondent 
of  the  London  Tivnea.  Writing  from  Floreiiville,  (?)  near 
Sedan,  he  says: 
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The  appearance  of  the  town  of  Doti2y  I  cannot  better 
cribe  than  by  saying  that  it  looked  as  if  one  great 
nderbolt  had  fallen  upon  and,  in  one  moment,  destroyed 
itterly.  The  human  bodies  had  by  this  time  been  re- 
v^ed  from  the  street,  but  the  charred  remains  of  helmets 
1  shakos,  and  the  stocks  of  rifles,  with  every  here  and 
re  swords  and  bayonets,  and  every  sort  of  weapon, 
wed  that  while  the  flames  were  raging  all  around  them, 
I  the  helpless  women  and  children  were  literally  being 
sted  alive  in  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  the  mad- 
led  combatants  did  not  cease  from  the  battle,  but  died 
doubt  in  numbers,  hemmed  in  by  the  flames  while 
y  were  fighting.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
,t  such  things  can  have  occurred  in  uiis  a^  of  civiliza- 
%  and  that  humanity  and  civilization  and  Christianity 
)uld  be  disgraced  by  horrors  that  seem  the  very  out- 
Qe  of  hell.  It  is  like  an  evil  dr^m ;  but  it  is  to  be 
>ed  these  terrible  events  will  leave  the  world  wiser  for 

future. 

'  The  completeness  and  suddenness  of  the  destruction 
re  evidenced  by  numberless  little  circumstances — such 
bhe  burnt  remains  of  birds  and  animals  one  would  have 
)ected  of  all  others  to  escape — dogs  and  pigeons,  and 
in  cats  in  large  numbers. 

'  Hundreds  of  the  people  betook  themselves  to  the  cel- 
3,  it  is  said,  and  there  perished  of  sufibcation.  Nowhere 
s  there  an  asylum  for  the  miserable  people — raging 
nes  and  sufibcatiug  smoke  inside  their  houses,  ana 
side  falling  waUs  and  roofs,  and  men  like  fiends  incar- 
e,  fighting  amid  the  flamts  and  the  blazing  wreck. 
'I  walked  about  through  the  dreary  streets.  Here 
i  there  wretched  old  men  and  women  were  hanging 
>ut  the  ruins  of  their  homes  in  a  sort  of  stupor  appar- 
Jy.  Some  of  them  were  weeping  and  sobbing.  'I 
^e  lived  sixty-six  years  in  this  town,'  one  poor  fellow 
1  to  me :  *  I  was  away  from  home  when  this  occurred, 
I  now  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  my  family  are  left 
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to  me,  or  whether  they  are  not  all  buried  in  there/  point- 1 
ing  to  the  ruins  of  his  house.  '% 

"  Sad  Havoc  of  War. — The  Prussians  have  achieved!! 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  splendid  victories! 
over  the  French,  but  alas,  at  what  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  J 
life!       The  European  correspondent  of  the  New  Yoifi 
Times  says  that  the  awful  slaughter  of  the  Germans  inl 
the  battles  around  Metz  has  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throu^  1 
Prussia  and  Saxony.     Their  losses  at  that  place  alone  are  H 
said  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  their  i 
bravest  and  best  men.    The  flower  of  the  Prussian  army,  ' 
including  the  ma«niecentregimenteofBerlin,Brandenbiirg  \ 
and  Pomerania,  commanded  by  the  younfi^  noblemen  of ' 
the  kingdom,  are  almost  annihilated.    AU  Berlin  is  in 
mourning,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  noble  families 
that  has  not  been  stricken  down  with  sorrow  and  grief 
at  the  loss  of  some  relative  in  the  army.     Such,  alas,  is  the 
sad  havoc  of  war ! " 

And  this  had  scarcely  been  allowed  a  perusal  when 
another  recital,  not  the  less  revolting,  followed.  Incidents 
of  the  bombardment  of  Beaugency  by  the  Prussians  are 
thus  depicted  by  the  same  correspondent : 

"An  immense  number  of  shells  fell  into  the  Convent 
des  Ursulines.  The  red-cross  flag  was  floating  over  it, 
and  over  all  the  hospitals,  but  ho  part  of  the  town  was 
spared.  One  shell  burst  in  the  room  of  the  college,  which 
was  crammed  with  wounded.  The  whole  town  was  a  vast 
hospital,  and  there  was  only  one  doctor  capable  of  per- 
forming amputations.  In  the  theatre  alone  were  upward 
of  200  desperately  wounded  men.  It  was  a  scene  which 
those  who  speak  lightly  of  war  should  have  witnessed. 
Would  that  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  to 
make  peace  could  have  seen  it  for  five  minutes !  There 
was  no  doctor  for  many  hours  in  the  place.  The  cold 
was  intense,  and  many  a  man's  life  slipped  away  from 
there  being  no  one  sufficiently  skilled  to  bind  up  his 
wounds.     The  dead  lay  thick  among  the  dying,  and  as 
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tiie  former  were  dragged  out  their  places  were  instantly 
fiUed.  Miserable  objects,  with  broken  jaws  or  faces  half 
ahot  away,  wandered  about,  pointing  to  their  dreadful 
^wounds,  and  making  piteous  signals  tor  water,  which  it 
WMS  impossible  for  them  to  swallow.  Officers  and  men, 
veterans  and  boys,  all  lay  in  one  indistinguishable  maas 
of  misery.  Every  moan  that  the  human  voice  can  utter 
rose  from  that  heap  of  agony,  and  the  cries  of  '  Water ! 
for  tiie  love  of  God,  water!  A  doctor!  A  doctor!' 
never  ceased. 

"  The  first  house  in  the  place  was  a  '  Pension  de  Jeunes 
Fillea'  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  horrors  of  war  de- 
picted by  the  truthful  pens  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  have 
equalled  what  that  house  contained.  Every  room  (and 
f  i  there  were  many),  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  was  crowded 
with  dead  and  starving  men,  lying  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  among  iliem.  Some  had  been  there 
dnce  Tuesday  evening,  many  since  Wednesday.  It  was 
now  Saturday,  and  not  one  drop  of  water,  not  one  atom 
of  food,  had  yet  passed  their  lips.  Many  were  desperately 
wounded,  yet  still  alive.  There  were  several  officers 
among  them,  one  tenderly  nursed  by  a  broken-legged 
sergeant  of  his  regiment,  who  had  covered  him  with  his 
own  coat.  The  windows  of  the  house  had  been  broken, 
and  there  was  no  furniture,  and  all  these  days  and  nights 
of  almost  Arctic  cold  they  had  been  lying  on  the  bare 
floor,  with  their  wounds  undressed.  The  stench  was 
awfuL  Every  house  in  the  village  was  the  same.  In  one 
room  were  twelve  or  fourteen  men,  many  of  them  corpses ! 
Worse  still !  One  poor  lad  was  lying  alone,  shot  through 
the  thigh.  Cold  and  hunger  had  in  three  days  made  him 
the  most  piteous  object  I  ever  beheld.  His  words,  '  Quel 
bonheur  ! '  when  he  realized  that  a  human  face  was  near 
him,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him. 
That  night  a  kind  Uhlan  doctor  volunteered  to  bind  up  a 
few  of  the  worst  of  the  wounds,  to  enable  the  men  to  be 
transported,  but  he  had  nothing  with  him  but  a  pair  of 
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adflsoTS  and  some  pina.    Fortunately  the  resoiuroeB  of 
English  Society  did  not  fedl,  and  most  of  the 
were  removed  daring  the  night  or  on  the  following 
to  the  Convent  dee  Ursolines  at  Beangency." 

*"  War,  at  best,  is  barbarous."    It  claims  kindred 
the  Pit,  where  are  wars  and  fightings,  hatred  and 
The  rule  of  a  pure  Christianity  is  we  rule  of  the 
of  Peace.    The  events  daily  occurring  in  the  proeecu^ 
of  the  struggle  between  France  and  Qermany,  sho^ 
suffice  to  make  all  nations  dread  the  very  mention  of 
in  all  time  to  come,  and  stigmatize  it  as  the  work  of 
Wicked  One. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  superiority  of  the 
mans,  and  the  victories  which  they  have  unlfonnly  _ 
in  all  regular  engagements  and  pitched  battles,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  contest  weiH 
literally  wearing  the  people  out  The  Germans  were  said 
to  have  a  million  of  men  in  the  iSeld,  and  the  drain  on  tha 
industry  of  the  various  States  was  enormous.  One  large 
iron  establishment,  which  before  the  war  employed  t^ 
thousand  workmen,  had  not  now  more  than  a  quarter  u 
many  hundreds.  Mr.  Wells,  United  States  Reveniu 
Commissioner,  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Qe^ 
many  could  not  be  less  than  a  thousand  million  dollan^ 
while  that  of  France  was  probably  three  times  as  greafc 
The  invaded  provinces  suffered  loss  to  the  amount  of  eight 
hundred  millions,  and  the  sacrifice  in  manufactures  wM 
still  more  terribla  One-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
of  Paris  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  as  all 
departments  of  industry  suspended  work,  excepting  thoai 
which  were  essentially  warlike,  the  efiect  could  not  bal 
be  seriously  felt  throughout  the  entire  commercial  world 

The  prostration  of  productive  industry  was  terrific.  Ii 
the  Qennan  States  it  fell  off  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  Pru» 
sia  the  loss  was  ^d  to  be  still  greater.  It  entails  son 
distress  upon  all  her  interests. 

In  a  aingle  battle,  that  of  Sedan,  200,000  French  wen 
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opposed  to  300,000  Prussians.  The  line  of  battle  was 
five  miles  long ;  250  mitrailleases  answered  the  Prussian 
•rtilleiy.  Five  villages  were  burned  The  Meuse  was 
ehoked  up  with  corpsea  The  losses  were  fiightfol ;  they 
are  estimated  at  80,000  killed  and  wound^  What  a 
commentary  upon  war !  God  grant  that  .the  time  may 
soon  come  when  nation  shall  no  more  rise  against  nation, 
but  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 
speaiB  into  pruning-hooks,  and  the  mild  and  beneficent 
lei^  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  universally  prevaiL 

But  let  us  look  at  another  feature  of  war;  we  mean  its 
<2e77u>raZi?i'n^  character.  War  is  the  prostration  of  nation- 
al as  well  as  of  social  and  individual  morality.  War 
keeps  no  Sabbaths — ^regards  no  moral  precepts— has  no 
moiul  principles— does  not  cherish  a  single  moral  virtue 
or  Christian  ^ace.  Its  spirit  is  revengeful,  hateful,  ma- 
lignant. It  IS  the  spirit  of  murder,  theft,  and  rapine. 
Every  footstep  of  Mars  may  be  traced  in  blood  Cruelty, 
savage  ferocity  and  wholesale  murder  are  the  boast  of  war. 
The  theatre  of  war  is  the  hot-bed  of  infidelity,  of  licen- 
tiousness.  mtemperance,  vice,  and  crime  of  ever^  name  and 
decree. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  war  more  pure  both  in  its 
motives  and  in  its  execution  than  our  Revolutionary  war  ; 
vet  that  war  left  our  nation  little  better  than  a  nation  of 
mfidela  The  eight  vears  of  its  duration  sowed  more  of 
the  seeds  of  immorahty  than  the  whole  previous  period  of 
our  colonial  existence. 

Suppose  our  nation  at  war  with  some  foreign  power : 
what  would  be  the  moral  influence  on  our  countrymen  ? 
First  of  all,  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  put  into  a  ferment, 
and  absorbed  in  the  all-absorbing  theme.  Helicons  re- 
straints are  at  once  weakened,  if  not  removed ;  Uie  influ- 
ences of  the  Ppirit  restrained,  our  Sabbaths  profaned,  our 
sanctuaries  converted  into  hospitals  or  prisons,  our  bene- 
volent enterprises  deranged  and  restricted,  if  not  suspend- 
ed, our  youth  corrupted,  our  systems  of  education  broken 


_^A/  oi  Uiuistendom  rarnu 
ing  proof  of  these  positions.  The  war 
destroying  no  less  than  thirty  millioE 
to  the  progress  of  that  glorious  reforii 
so  nobly  begun.    A  like  result  follow 
religious  wars  in  England  and  Scotland 
vals  in  our.own  country,  commencing 
labours  of  Whitefield,  came  to  an  end  a( 
the  first  French  war  in  1744;  and  from 
after  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  cont 
sent  refreshings  were  'Mike  angel  vie 
between."     The   degeneracy  of  New 
accelerated  by  those  wars,  has  continuec 
never,  till  the  millennium,  will  even  th 
grims  regain  those  moral  and  religious  ! 
had  in  the  halcyon  days  of  her  forefathe 
We  need  only  recur  to  the  common  coi 
to  the  demoralizing  character  of  war.    ) 
life  as  contaminating  above  any  other  pc 
If  a  friend  or  neighbour  has  a  son  who  fa 
length  of  time  in  the  army  and  returned 
contaminated,  we  congratulate  the  pare 
favoured.    But  why  is  camp  life  and  th* 
so  unfavourable  togrood  rr^^^-^   " 
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tationB,  and  riot  in  sins  the  most  gross  ajid  heaven- 
g  ?  Gkunbling,  dronkenness,  profanity,  licentious- 
are  but  plants  of  the  commonest  growth  on  the 
d  field.  Here  you  meet  the  hot-bed  of  iniquity.  And 
liis  in  defiance  of  faithful  chaplains,  BiUes,  tracts, 
ous  books,  the  earnest  labours  of  colpdrteurs,  nurses^ 
i  few  pious  officers  and  soldiera  We  can  in  no  way 
int  for  the  peculiar  depravity  of  a  soldier's  life  except 
16  grotmd  that  war  is  peculiarly  the  Devil's  work; 
lis  Satanic*  Majesty  clauns  some  peculiar  dominion 
all  therein  engaged.  Hence  the  special  temptations 
3  military  life. 

IT  is  most  decidedly  antagonistic  to  all  moral  and 
ous  influences.  It  distracts  the  mind,  and  hardens 
x^rrupts  the  heart,  and  disqualifies  men  for  a  saving 
tion  of  the  gospel  It  generates  ignorance  and  infi- 
r*  It  produces  a  general  disregard  and  contempt  of 
on.  It  is  a  vast  hot-bed  of  intemperance.  It  reeks 
the  foulest  liccmtiousness.  It  multiplies  every  species 
*je  and  crime. 

IT  also  withholds  the  means  of  grace.  The  five  mil- 
of  soldiers  now  in  Christendom,  it  deprives  even  in 
t  of  nearly  all  religious  privileges.  It  gives  them  no 
;  it  allows  them  no  Sabbath  ;  it  provides  for  them 
nctuary ;  it  does  not  even  insure  to  them  the  rights 
nscience.     It  treats  them  as  so  many  brutes  or  ma- 

ur  tends,  likewise,  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  best 
8  of  grace.  It  blinds  or  steels  mankind  against  their 
r.  It  debases  the  understanding,  and  sears  the  con- 
ce,  and  turns  the  heart  into  flint,  and  hardens  the 
3  soul  against  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  Could 
i^ith  any  hope  of  success,  preach  the  gospel  to  men  all 
e  with  the  passions  of  war  ?  As  well  might  you 
:  of  reaping  a  harvest  from  seed  sown  upon  an  ocean 
e.  War  is  the  work  of  demons  incarnate ;  a  battle 
emporary  hell ;  and  could  you  make  the  whole  earth 
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one  vast  battle-field,  it  would  thus  become  aa  outer  oofwtt^, 
a  portico  to  perdition.  Kindle  the  war-flame  in  evaf] 
bosom,  and  from  that  moment  must  the  work  of  salvatuAi 
cease  everywhere ;  nor  ever  could  it  b^in  again,  till  thoMJ 
fires  were  more  or  less  quenched 

The  case  is  plain.  Does  not  war  engross  and  exasperate 
the  public  mind  ?    Are  not  its  fleets  and  armies  so  many 
caldrons  of  wrath  boiling  with  animosity,  malevolenoi^ 
and  reven^  7    Does  it  not  cov^  the  land  Mrith  a  sort  of 
moral  malaria  infecting  more  or  less  the  life-blood  ol 
almost  every  soul  ?    Does  it  not  pour  over  empires  a  golf*] 
stream   of  the  foulest  vices  and  the  fiercest  passions  fi 
Does  it  not  accumulate  a  mass  of  abominations  tnat  drivaj 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  work  of  renewing  and  sanctify^  < 
ing  the  hearts  of  men  7    Let  the  war-ornug  from  Mainen 
to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  let 
the  bitter,  reckless  strife  of  war-parties  divide,  exasperate 
and  convulse  this  whole  nation  ;  let  the  war-spint  per- 
vade our  halls  of  legislation,  and  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, every  church  and  family,  every  pulpit,  periodical  and 
newspaper ;  let  recruiting  rendezvous  be  in  every  consi- 
derable town,  and  encampments  of  soldiers  in  every  section, 
and  war-ships  anchored  incur  harbours,  and  armies  march- 
ing in  every  direction  through  the  country,  and  battle- 
fires  lighted  among  our  hills  and  valleys,  and  every  mal 
filled  with  news  of  victory  or  defeat,  conspire  to  keep  the 
public  mind  continually  stretched  to  its  utmost  tether  of 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  and  how  soon  would 
the  Spirit  of  God  fly  from  such  '^  realms  of  noise  and 
strife,'  to  return  no  more  for  years ! 

And  what  a  lesson  does  war  teach  the  unevangelbsed 
nations !  It  fills  them  with  prejudices  well-nigh  invincible^ 
They  see  the  history  of  Christendom  written  in  blood;  fleets 
and  armies,  under  Christian  banners,  burning  viUagea^ 
plundering  cities,  and  ravaging  whole  empires  with  fire  and 
sword.  They  regard  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  blood, 
and  its  followers  as  aiming  solely  at  conquest,  plunder  and 
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tower.  Its  pretensions  of  peace  they  spurn  as  base,  arrant 
lypocrisy.  Its  name  rings  in  their  ear  as  the  knell  of 
heir  own  rain.  They  hate  it^  they  scorn  it,  they  dread  it, 
hey  arm  themselves  against  it ;  all  because  the  wars  of 
Christendom  have  belied  its  real  character.  All  other 
Koses  puttogether,  except  depravity,  have  scarcely  thrown 
10  many  obs^les  in  the  way  of  evangelizing  the  world  ; 
md  never,  till  this  chief  obstruction  is  removed,  can  you 
instruct  a  great  moral  railway  on  which  the  car  of  sal- 
ration  shall  roll  in  triumph  over  the  whole  earth. 

But  we  should  find  no  end  of  showing  how  the  practice 
t  irar  cripples  the  moral  energies  of  the  Church  ;  de- 
MLses  her  in  the  sight  of  man  and  of  God ;  hangeth  upon  her 
ike  a  mammoth  incubus ;  retards  the  world's  promised 
alvation,  and  stands  an  impassable  barrier  against  an  ex- 
pected millennium. 

Can  Christians  then  be  indifferent  to  war  ?  Can  they  be 
otherwise  than  friends  of  peace  ?  Can  they  stand  uncon- 
iemed  and  see  the  cloud  of  war  lower  and  gather  black- 
less,  and  not  be  instant  in  prayer  that  the  God  of  nations, 
und  the  Prince  of  Peace,  will  avert  such  a  national  curse  ? 
'  Let  us  have  peace." 

There  is  no  necessity  of  War,  and  no  benefit  to  be  de- 
lved from  it  which  may  not  be  better  secured  by  ottier 
neans.  There  is  no  more  need  of  fighting  to  settle  a  na- 
tional dispute  than  a  private  one.  Sober,  well-disposed 
individuals  feel  no  necessity  of  appealing  to  arms  to  settle 
their  controversies.  Nor  would  nations,  were  they  to 
ict  on  the  same  principles.  Two  honourable,  high- 
minded  men  have  a  misunderstanding — a  dispute.  But 
ihey  would  quite  forget  themselvas  were  they  in  hot 
t>lood  to  resort  to  fisticuffs,  the  dirk,  or  the  pistol.  They 
prould  negotiate,  explain,  concede,  and,  if  need  be,  arbi- 
trate. So  will  honourable,  high-minded  nations  act.  To 
let  otherwise  is  to  imitate,  not  honourable  men,  but  fool- 
bardy  duellists. 

Men  or  nations  may  get  their  blood  hot  and  fight, 


-.•«.«A7U  passions  on  tx>tn 
and  animosity — the  waste  of  milli 
slaughter  of  tens  or  thousands  of  li> 
want  of  thousands  of  widows  and  oi 
an  enormous  public  debt,  and  the  d( 
nations. 
How  useless  as  well  as  how  wicked 
But  the  question  arises,  can  war  in 
Certainly,  all  of  aggressive  war  can  I 
which  originates  in  a  misunderstandin 
verted  point.    And  this  is  all  we  conte 
invades  another  and  forces  a  war  upon 
the  case  is  altered^ — the  war  is  justifit 
kept  within  the  limits  of  self-defence. 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.*    We 
to  allow  the  assassin  who  invades  our  d 
to  dirk  us  at  his  pleasure.      Our  famili 
ciety  and  the  nation  have  claims  on  us 
tamely  yield  to  a  vile  assassin  who  ha 
in  no  case  may  we  be  the  aggressors,  o: 
advocates,  abettors,  or  voluntary  agent 
takes  the  responsibility  of  sending  out 
to  kill,  to  burn,  to  waste  and  destroy 
among  millions,  to  sow  thp  o--^^ 
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un.  No  friend  of  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
.triot  and  Christian,  can  give  the  least  countenance  to 
J8  sooum  of  his  race.  He  will  deprecate  it  in  his  prayers 
•he  will  himself  lead  a  peaceable  life — ^he  will  be  the  ad- 
Kaie  and  friend  of  peace.  He  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
(Qtribnte  his  share  to  create  a  wholesome  public  sentiment 
X  this  subject.  And  perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  the 
itriot  and  the  Christian,  in  a  natioH  like  ours,  more 
fiMstually  serve  his  country.  We  are  not,  and  may  never 
ij  without  men  in  high  official  stations,  whose  interest 
'  whose  hot  blood  and  indiscretion  would  not,  at  almost 
ly  time,  plunge  us  into  a  war.  And  what  hinders  that 
ley  should  do  so  ?  Nothing,  humanly  speaking,  but 
m  prevalence  of  an  overpowering  public  sentmient  against 
To  this  our  rulers  are  obliged  to  bow.  And  though 
ibmission  to  public  sentiment  is  obviously  becoming 
ore  irksome  to  them  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  a  truer 
ktriotism,  yet  bow  to  it  they  still  must.  They  cannot 
iTe  a  war  without,  or  contrary  to,  the  will  of  the  people. 
>me  would  plunge  us  into  |t  war  for  party  purposes ;  some 
r  purposes  of  ambition  or  private  interest,  or  to  gain  no- 
riety  for  themselves  or  others  under  a  show  of  reputed 
lilanthropy. 


VII. 


INTEMPERANCE 


THE  SECOND  GREAT  TERRIFIC  AGENCY  FOB 
HOLD  OF  THE  DEVIL — ITS  COST  OF  MO] 
AMERICA,  IN  THE  CITIFJ3   OF  NEW  YOK 
CHICAGO — IN    ENGLAND   AND    FRANCE 
LABOUR  AND   INDUSTRY — ON  MORAL*- 
TION  OF  OPIXTM  AND  ITS  BVII<. 

Wb  have  traced  the  bloody  footstepe 
goes  forth  destroying  and  to  destroy,  ii 
ginery  of  war.  We  here  direct  attentic 
of  his  devastations  and  ruins  among  th 
line  along  which  lie  not  less  thickly  sti 
of  his  direful  reign.  We  speak  of  Int 
shall  see,  from  a  few  selected  examples, ' 
evil  in  the  hands  of  our  worst  Enem^ 
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r.  This  appalling  evil  costs  our  nation  hundreds 
ms  annually.  And  it  is  a  Rowing  evil  Its  on- 
irch  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  truly  appal- 

fargrave,  the  eminent  statistician  of  Pennsylvania, 
say  on  this  subject,  presents  the  following  figures: 
e  census  of  1870  we  find  there  were  d^tilled  in 
ted  States,  80,002,797  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors, 
f  sold  by  retail,  would  bring  the  sum  of  $616,020,- 
It  is  settled  by  all  the  writers  I  have  seen  on  the 
that  rectifiers,  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers  ad- 
and  compound  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four 
for  every  one  of  distilled  spirits,  added  between 
1  and  the  bottle  and  glass  of  the  consumer — say 
0  for  one.  And  add  the  imported  spirituous  li- 
^  retail  figures,  and  we  have  $1,864,523,688  for 
us  liquors  in  one  year.  **  The  same  year  there 
rewed  in  the  United  States  5,114,140  barrels  of 
ed  liquors,  which  at  retail  prices  would  bring 
0,000."  Add  the  imported  at  retail  price,  $2,526,- 
id  the  imported  wine  of  the  same  period  at  retail 
$15,076,636,  and  then  say  that  our  home  wine 
nounts  to  the  same,  which  is  very  far  below  the 
for  the  Cincimmati  Gazette  said,  two  years  ago,  that 
Eide  twice  as  much  wine  as  was  imported  into  the 
States,  and  we  have  $31,3^3,270,  giving  the  over- 
Qg  grand  total  for  drinks,  $2,020,403,624. 
[)mprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  of  intoxi- 
Irinks,  let  us  go  one  step  further  and  compare  its 
;h  some  of  the  necessary  productions  of  the  coun- 

he  census  of  1870,  we  find  the  value  of  the  six 
productions  of  the  country  were  flour  and  meal, 
0,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $115,000,000 ;  boots  and 
90,000,000 ;  clothing,  $70,000,000 ;  woollen  goods, 
,000 ;  books,  newspapers  and  job  printing,  $42,- 
.    Total,  $910,000,000.    Thus  we  have  the  appal- 
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ling  fiict,  that  the  cost  of  liquors  to  drinkers  in  oni 
was  $1,110,403,624  more  than  the  value  of  all  the 
and  meal,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  wooUen  { 
clothing,  and  printing  of  books,  newspapers,  am 
other  publications  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year. 

The  actual  net  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  IT; 
States  for  a  single  yearwe  have  seen  to  be  $2,020,409 
Time  lost  by  dmkmg  men,  $739,020,579.  Cost  of  < 
caused  by  intemperance,  $87,800,000.  Cost  of  p« 
ism,  $27,000,000.  Cost  of  litigation  and  prisons,  | 
000,000.  The  total  proximate  cost  of  intemper 
therefore,  in  the  United  States  for  a  single  yai 
$3,015,224,206. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  for  1862  were  1 
595,188  ;  and  for  1863  were  $11,066,138.  Thus  the 
pie  tax  themselves  over  two  hundred  times  as  mud 
intemperance  as  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  United  S 
government.  All  the  extraordinary  appropriation 
the  government,  including  army  and  navy  expenses 
1862,  were  $313,261,029 ;  and  for  1863,  $882,288 
During  these  two  years  of  terrible  war,  raising  w 
equipping  and  clothing,  ship-building  and  fortifying 
expenses  of  intemperance  for  one  year  were  $1,819; 
777  more  than  all  the  war  expenses  of  the  nation  for  1 
two  eventful  years. 

If  each  of  140,000  licensed  rum-sellers  in  the  III 
States  have  twenty  customers  daily,  then  we  have  2^ 
000  tipplers  on  the  direct  route  to  a  drunkard's  d 
And,  as  we  may  calculate  that  one  out  of  every  thiri 
these  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  become  a  confij 
inebriate,  we  have  annually  added  to  the  disgraceful  < 
933,574  confirmed  sots. 

And  yet  more  appalling  is  the  record  of  1870.  ] 
David  A.  Wells,  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  j 
us  statistics  which  we  fain  would  believe  an  exaggera 
did  not  the  stubborn  bcia  already  stated  pronounce 
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whole  as  but  too  trae.  "  The  valae,"  he  bajb,  '*  of  the 
retail  liquor  sales,  that  is,  the  first  cost  to  customers, 
reaches  in  a  single  year  the  enormous  sum  of  Sl,483,491,- 
865,  being  $43  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country/'  It  is  very  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  merchandise  (including  the  wholesale  of  liquors)  by 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  auctioneers  and  commercial 
brokers  during  the  same  period,  which  was  SI  1,870,337,- 
205.  It  is  more  than  the  entire  product  of  precious 
metals  from  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
BocW  Mountains  for  twenty  years,  from  1848  to  1868. 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  estimates  it  at  $1,165,502,848..  One 
is  horror-stricken  at  the  aggr^te  of  this  gigantic  power 
for  evil  which  these  figures  inmcate. 

There  are  to-day  400,000  more  men  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  there 
are  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  in  aU  the  departments  of 
education  the  country  through. 

The  statistics  of  intemperance  never  can  be  compiled. 
We  can  only  approximate  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  liquor ;  gO,000  annually  destroyed;  100,000  men 
and  women  sent  to  prison;  200,000  children  to  poor- 
houses  and  charitable  institutions ;  600,000  drunkards — 
tell  a  sad  but  small  portion  of  the  story.  The  destruction 
of  intellect  and  of  soul  cannot  be  computed.  The  sorrows 
and  burdens  of  worse  than  widows  and  orphans  surpass 
all  arithmetical  calculation.  The  loss  in  the  deterioration 
of  labour  alone,  among  the  moderate  drinkers,  cannot  be 
less  than  $1,600,000,000.  The  amount  spent  for  liquors, 
wholesale  and  retail,  exceeds  $1,000,000,000 — all  worse 
than  wasted.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  supportinethe  crimi- 
nals and  paupers,  the  cost  of  manufacture,  of  price  of  grain, 
hops,  etc.,  which  amounts  to  more  than  as  much  more, 
and  we  have  over  two  thousand  million  dollars  in  these 
items  alona 

Or  take  a  single  State.    Let  it  be  that  of  New  York. 
10 
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And  how  stands  the  diead  account  here  t  The  Jirtt  cM 
of  the  liquors  annually  consumed  we  find  put  down  at 
S24!6>607,000.'*'  And  this  is  but  an  item.  Suppose  we 
add  to  this  but  one  other,  the  waste  of  time  and  prodoc- 
tive  labour,  and  the  account  is  fearful  According  to  the 
census  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  esti- 
mated to  be  3^31,777.  Number  of  drunkards^  (8ot8»)  8,840. 
Value  of  yearly  lost  time  to  the  State  by  dmnkaidsy 
(sots,)  at  $1.00  per  day,  $2,600,310  Value  of  loot  time 
during  their  lives,  $113,012,977.  Number  of  regrolar 
drinkers,  83,400.  Value  of  lost  time  to  State,  (their  lives 
being  shortened  twenty-two  years,  and  their  sickness  in- 
creased twenty-two  and  a  half  da3rs  each  year,)  $18,677,- 
600.  Value  of  time  lost  during  their  lives,  $603,065,400. 
Total  value  of  the  yearly  lost  time  to  the  State  from  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  $16,257,920.  Total  value 
of  the  lost  time  during  the  lives  of  habitual  drinkers, 
$715,878,380.  The  loss  to  the  State  by  occasional  drink- 
ing has  not  been  estimated.  This  statement  shows  but  a 
small  part  of  the  actual  loss  fix)m  intemperance.  The  cost 
of  the  poverty  which  seeks  shelter  in  the  almshouse-— of 
the  crime  which  employs  an  army  of  law  officers — ^has  not 
been  added  to  these  startling  statistics. 

The  deterioration  of  labour  is  a  telling  item  in  the  ac- 
count before  us : 

The  Messrs.  Ames,  of  north-eastern  Massachusetts,  who 
employ  about  four  hundred  men  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  certify  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  license 
law,  when  their  men  had  free  access  to  liquor,  the  product 
of  their  work  fell  off  14  per  cent,  from  what  it  was  under 
the  prohibitorj'  law,  when  no  liquor  was  sold  in  their 
vicinity.     This  ratio  would  make  at  least  fifty  millions 


*  This  ia  more  than  |60  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State. 
Or  were  we  to  assess  upon  our  entire  population  the  grand  total  coat  of 
intoxicating  drinks  in  the  country,  we  should  be  obliged  to  levy  on  each 
man,  woman  and  child  a  tax  of  forty  dollars.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
are  21,242  lioensed  rum-shops  and  6,750  charchea. 
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diffeorenoe,  in  the  one  item  of  labour,  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
hibitoiy  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lioDfl  in  the  United  States,  from  the  deterioration  of  labour 
alone. 

Would  we  encounter  the  monster  in  his  den  we  must 
go  at  once  to  the  great  emporium,  where  all  that  is  bad  (as 
well  as  all  that  is  good)  riots  in  all  its  hideous  orgies.  We 
meet  the  following  from  reliable  sources : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $200,000,000  is  invested 
in  the  rum  traffic  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  revenue 
received  for  licenses  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a 
year.  The  arrests  will  average  upwards  of  2,000  per 
week,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  caused  by  the  use 
of  liquor.  An  army  of  nearly  3,000  police  officers  finds 
constant  employment  because  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.     A  New  York  journal  puts  it  thus  : 

"  We  have  one  million  population — one  half  native  Ame- 
ricans, the  other  half  bom  in  foreign  countries,  of  forty 
different  nationalities.  Forty  thousand  kegs  of  lager-bier 
are  daily  consumed.  Fourteen  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand kegs  a  year,  and  but  4,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  The 
meat  bill  of  the  city  was  $30,000,000  last  year,  (1868)  and 
the  liquor  bill  over  868,000,000.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  establishments  is  $65,000,000  ; 
invested  in  the  71  banks,  890,000,000  ;  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. $200,000,000— $45,000,000  more  than  in  both 
manufactories  and  banks.  There  have  been  68,880  ar- 
rests for  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct  during  the 
past  year,  and  there  are  92,272  persons  in  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities." 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  7,000 — some  say 
8,000 — grog-shops  (licensed  and  unlicensed)  against  350 
Protestant  churches ;  7,000  grog-shops  against  500  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  ;  35,000  persons  connected  with 
rum-«elling^  against  400  Protestant  ministers  and  3,000 
teachers.   The  current  annual  expense  of  supporting  these 
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chnrchee  is  about  81,500,000 ;  tihai  of  the  mm-holes  from 
840,000,000  to  850,000,000. 

In  the  Fourth  Ward  there  are  but  two  Protestant 
churches,  (and  three  mission  churches,)  ten  Sunday 
schools  and  mission  houses,  while  the  BUX-HOLSS  in  the 
ward  would  occupy  both  sides  of  Broadway  from  the 
Battery  to  the  City  HalL 

Appalling  Facta."  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fier- 
mented  and  distilled  liquor  used  in  ^e  United  Stisites,  in 
one  year,  to  fill  a  canal  four  feet  deep,  fourteen  feet  wide» 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  The 
liquor  saloons  and  hotels  of  New  York  city,  if  placed  in 
opposite  rows,  would  make  a  street  like  Broadway,  eleven 
miles  in  lengtL  The  places  where  intoxicating  drinks 
are  made  and  sold  in  this  country,  if  placed  in  rows  in 
direct  lines,  would  make  a  street  one  hundred  miles  in 
length.  If  the  victims  of  the  rum  traffic  were  there  also, 
we  should  see  a  suicide  at  every  mile,  and  a  thousand 
funerals  a  day.  If  the  drunkards  of  America  could  be 
placed  in  procession,  five  abreast,  they  would  make  an 
army  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  What  an  army  of 
victims  !  Every  hour  in  the  night  the  heavens  are  lighted 
with  the  incendiary  torch  of  the  drunkard.  Every  hour 
in  the  day  the  earth  is  stained  with  the  blood  shed  by 
drunken  assassins.  See  the  great  army  of  inebriates^ 
more  than  half  a  million  strong,  marching  on  to  sure  and 
swift  destruction — filing  off  rapidly  into  the  poor-houses, 
and  prisons,  and  up  to  the  scaffold,  and  yet  the  ranka 
are  constantly  filled  by  the  moderate  dnnkers.  Who 
can  compute  the  fortunes  squandered,  the  hopes  crushed, 
the  hearts  broken,  the  homes  made  desolate  by  drunken- 
ness? 

Nor  do  we  find  relief  as  we  turn  to  other  principal 
cities  of  our  land.  Philadelphia  reports  her  4,159  drink- 
ing places,  and  a  proportionate  share  in  all  the  misery, 
disgrace,  demorahzation  and  unmerciful  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  and  all  precious  substance.     And  Chicago 
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had  the  nnenviable  pre-eminence,  while  jet  in  her  youth, 
of  supporting  2,300  licensed  saloons,  and  how  many  un- 
licensed dens  our  reporter  quoth  not.  One  to  every  130 
of  her  population,  and  one  to  every  twenty-six  of  her 
nude  adults ;  and  one  house  in  every  twenty-two  is  a 
dram-shop.  There  are  spent  yearly  in  that  city,  for  in- 
toxicating beverages,  $15,000,000,  and  $5,000,000  for 
tobacco  and  cigars,  exceeding  by  fiu*  the  entire  aggregate 
of  all  her  taxes,  city,  county  and  State ;  and  all  moneys 
for  the  support  of  churches,  education  and  charitiea  And 
what  is  the  return  ?  Nothing  but  poverty,  hunger,  dis- 
grace, misery  and  vice. 

The  following  ''Statement  of  the  Business  of  the 
Dead  River  Ttairroad  "  puts  the  thing  in  a  shape  worth 
repeating,  though  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition  : 

*'  1. — From  an  accurate  estimate  it  appears  that  this 
road  is  carrying  600,000  passengers  per  year,  mostly 
young  men,  down  to  the  condition  of  Com/mo7L  Drurui- 
ards, 

"  2. — It  is  carrying  toward  destruction  multitudes  of 
the  brave  and  noble  young  men  in  our  army. 

"  3. — It  has  carried  down  to  disgrace,  poverty,  and  des- 
truction, many  of  the  most  taJenbed  men  in  the  country, 
from  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

'*  4.— It  carries  more  than  1,500,000,000  of  dollars  to 
Destruction,  A  distinguished  observer  of  facts  says : 
•  All  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much  property  as  Dininken- 
ness.' 

"  5. — ^If  the  families  of  drunkards  average  five  persons, 
it  carries  untold  misery  and  wretchedness  directly  to 
more  than  1,500,000  people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  women  and  children.  It  sends  200,000  to  the  alms- 
house. 

"6. — 130,000  places  are  licensed  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors  in  tiie  United  States  and  Territoriea     390,000 
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persons  are  employed  in  these  grog-shops.  If  we  add  to 
them  the  number  employed  in  distilleries  and  wholesale 
liquor  shops  we  shall  have  at  leUst  560,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  sending  their  fellow-mortals  to  premature 
graves. 

"  7. — It  produces  disease,  crime,  war,  misery  and  death. 
No  vice  does  so  much  to  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities  and 
keep  people  from  the  house  of  Qod.  It  is  the  deadly  foe 
to  all  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  We  have  more'  than 
four  dram-shops  to  one  school. 

«  8.— Crime  is  mostly  caused  by  drunkenness.  Crimi- 
nals  cost  the  United  States  S40,000,000  per  year. 

'^  9. — ^The  liquor  traffic  annually  sends  to  prison  lOO,- 
000  persons,  reduces  200,000  children  to  a  state  worse 
than  orphanage,  sends  60,000  annually  to  drunkards* 
graves,  and  makes  600,000  drunkards. 

**  10. — The  people  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Report  of  Commissioner  Wells,  swallowed  fix)m  the 
counters  of  retail  grog-shops  in  one  year,  poison  liquor 
to  the  value  of  $1,573,491,850. 

"11. — ^This  terrible  business  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  is  rapidly  increasing." 

We  here  append  a  statistical  extract  that  presents  the 
demon  in  yet  another  guise : 

"Internal  Revenue  Statistics. — From  the  report  of 
Commissioner  Delano,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number 
of  distilleries  registered  last  year  was  770,  with  a  spirit- 
producing  capacity  of  910,551  gallons  every  twenty-four 
nours,  making  for  ten  months — the  period  usually  run — 
203,912,800  ^dlons.  The  revenue  collections  from  spi- 
rits alone  amounted  to  S5o,581,599.18 ;  fermented  liquors, 
$6,319,126.90 ;  receipts  from  tobacco,  $31,350,707.88 ;  to- 
tal revenue,  $185,235,817.97  ;  thus  making  from  whisky 
and  tobacco  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue.  The 
whole  amount  of  spirits  in  market  November  15,  1870, 
was  45,637,993  gallons,  of  which  36,619,968  gallons  were 
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out  of  bond,  and  9,018,924  gallons  in  Qovemment  ware* 
houses. 

"  The  following  are  the  approximate  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1871 : 

APPKOXDiATE  RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1871. 

Spinlf, 

Brandy  distilled  from  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches $1,416,208.21 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  otner  than  apples,  grapes, 

and  peaches : 29,743,974.32 

Distilleries,  per  diem  tax  on.. 1,901,202.64 

Distillers'  special  tax 5,681,34675 

Rectifiers  959,703.08 

Dealers,  retail  liquor 3,651,576.51 

"      wholeaideUquor * 2,149,916.03 

Mannfactnres  of  stiUs,  and  stills  and  worms  mannfactored  5,823. 16 

Stamps,  distillery  warehouse,  for  rectified  spirits,  etc 759,369. 01 

Excess  of  gangers'  fees .'...      13,544.21 

Total,  spirits $46,282,463.82 

Fermented  Liquors. 

Fennented  liquors,  tax  of  |1  per  barrel  on $7,159,333*85 

Brewers'  special  tax 229,807-87 

Total  fermented  liquors $7,389,141.72 

Total $53,671,606.54 

**  From  the  above  fects  we  learn  something  of  the  im- 
mense power  of  a  traffic  that  can  afford  to  pay  such 
heavy  amounts  ot  revenue  tax,  and  then  roll  up  colossal 
fortunes  upon  the  profits  of  the  business. 

"  The  tax  and  profit,  together  with  the  original  cost  of 
manufacture,  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
drinkers  who  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  wages  in 
this  direction,  and  then  wonder  what  makes  them  poor 
and  their  families  wretched.  Ponder  the  above  facts  and 
8  ave  your  money." 

Few  are  probably  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  beer 
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queBiioiL  The  consumption  and  the  amotmt  of  oapitd 
employed,  no  doubt  &r  exceeds  the  conceptions  of  the 
uninitiated.  The  beer  aristocracy  have  their  big  Councily 
their  Grand  Sachem,  and  fain  would  they  have  it  that 
they  act  as  the  great  conservators  of  morality.  But  fir 
beer  how  much  drunkenness  there  would  be !  With  heer, 
we  say,  how  ia  the  highway  prepared,  and  the  broad  door 
opened  that  leads  to  a  surer  death.  But  the  Orand 
Oouncil  shall  speak  for  itself,  and  tell  of  its  own  doings: 

In  the  National  Beer  Congress,  at  their  ninth  annual 
session  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  June,  1869,  thepresideiit 
gave  the  following  statistics :  Amount  of  capital  invested 
m  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor, 
$56,856,638 ;  value  of  land  occupied  in  growing  baney^ 
$34,000,000 ;  and  17,000,000  bushels  were  used  the  past 
year,  752,853  acres  of  land  being  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  crop.  5,685,633  barrels  of  beer  were  manufactured 
during  the  year  1868,  valued  at  334,000,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $2,000,000  over  that  of  1 865.  The  total  amount 
of  capital  employed,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  was  stated  to  be  $105,000,000,  giving  em- 
ployment to  56,663  men. 

Or  w^e  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  in  relation  to  our  great 
metropolis,  no  less  startling  by  another  mode  of  calcula- 
tion. The  direct  pecimiary  cost  of  the  article  consumed, 
though  enormous,  and  a  thousand  times  worse  than  wast- 
ed, would  seem  but  the  smaller  item  in  the  cost  of  in- 
temperance. The  loss  of  labour,  as  already  intimated, 
the  damage  done  to  the  industry  of  a  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  morals,  is  a  yet  greater  item.  The  same  expe- 
rienced statistician  shall  again  furnish  us  data.  No  one 
has  had  better  opportunities  for  a  knowledge  of  facts  than 
Mr.  Van  Meter,  oi  the  Howard  Mission.  In  a  recent  re- 
port he  says : 

**  I  have  with  great  care  prepared  the  following  state- 
ment. It  is  established  upon  the  most  trustworthy  offi- 
cial reports,  much  of  which  will  be  found  in  Dyer's  Re- 
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art,  recently  pablished — the  most  astounding  docoment 
ever  read  1  believe  them,  and  therefore  present  them. 
Sxamine  them,  and  if  yon  are  not  satisfied,  call  on  me  at 
loward  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  No.  40 
Jew  Bowery,  and  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  proof 
fhere  are  in  this  city  5,203  licensed  places  selling  intoxi- 
iating  liquor.  Superintendent  Kennedy  placed  police- 
oen  at  223  of  them  for  24  consecutive  hours,  and  this 
B  the  result :  Each  rum-hole  receives  a  daily  average  of 
134  visits  making  an  aggregate  of  697,202  per  day, 
1,183,212  per  week,  or  218,224,226  visits  in  one  year ! 
Sach  visit  averages  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  This  gives 
IS  5,455,605  days  of  ten  hours  each,  or  1,848  years.  At 
present  wages,  each  one,  if  sober  and  industrious,  would 
tarn  $1  per  day,  or  $5,455,605  in  one  year.  But  this  is 
lot  all  the  lost  time.  The  time  of  at  least  three  persons 
3  occupied  by  each  grog-shop  to  do  its  work.  This  gives 
IS  15,609  persons— enough  to  make  a  large  city.  At  $1 
)er  day  for  each,  we  have  (not  including  Sunday)  $4,870,- 
K)S,  or  an  aggregate  of  $10,325,603  of  wasted  time  by 
eUer  and  dnnker — ^a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the 
Junday-schools,  missionary,  tract  and  Bible  societies  in  the 
and.  But  this  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  rum.  From 
he  same  source  we  have  the  following :  Each  rum-hole 
-eceives  a  daily  average  of  $141.53,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $736,280.59  per  week,  $38,286,590.68  per  annum, 
x>  which  add  the  value  of  lost  time,  and  we  have  $48,- 
312,193.68.  But  the  real  cost  cannot  be  estimated. 
Look  at  the  thousands  of  shivering,  hungry,  hopeless 
little  victims,  what  sum  would  compensate  for  loss  of 
character,  domestic  happiness,  ruined  husbands,  wives, 
ions  and  daughters — ^for  the  absence  of  every  ray  of  light 
in  this  and  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Still,  were  this  con- 
fined to  our  Sodom,  it  would  be  comparatively  a  small  mat- 
ter. But  the  nation  is  deluged  with  rum.  The  rum- 
seller  drags  down  to  deepest  infamy  and  woe  many  of 
our  most  eminent  statesmen  and  bravest  generals,  our 
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most  distinguished  judges,  lawyers,  ministers,  artists 

Erofouod  scholars.     The  destroyer  lurks  around  our  di 
Dgs,  watching  for  us,  and  those  dearer  than  life  to  ua' 

Or  take  the  following  as  confinnatoiy  of  what  has' 
said: 

"  Statistics  of  New  York  OUy. — ^The  population  of  Ifi 
York  City  is  ahout  1,000,000.     There  are  about  7/ 
grog-shops  and  470  churches,  chapels,  and  miaaions 
all  kinds.      About  $70,000,000  is  spent  (ot  intoxf 
drink,  and  $3,000,000  for  public  education ;  Jl7,000, 
for  public  amusements;  $3,000,000  for  the  support  of 
police.    About  one-half  of  the  population  are  trom  foreiga:j 
countries,  representing  forty  different  nationalities.   Tbtta) 
were  18,000  marriages,  31,000  births,  24,601  deatha  diir-,| 
ing  the  year. 

"  17,000  emigrants  land  per   month.      418  Sabbath- 
schools,  with  al^ut  130,000  in  regular  attendance.    About  - 
40,000  children  out  of  the  pubUc  schools ;  163,493  chil- 
dren in  the  city. 

"  Local  taxes,  $23,300,000  ;  federal  taxes,  $50,000,000. 
The  mayor  estimates  2,000,000  gallons  of  domestic  spi* 
rits  and  600,000  gallons  of  foreign  wines ;  100,000  ^- 
lons  of  foreign  spirits ;  400,000  kegs  of  fermented  liquor; 
50,000  dozens  of  champagne,  are  consumed.  The  ban 
tax  on  these  amounts  to  $2,000,000.  The  police  arresti^' 
last  year  were  75,692,  of  which  34,696  were  for  intozir 
cation  and  disorderly  conduct ;  141,780  persons  were  ao- 
conmiodated  with  lodgings  at  the  police  station ;  8,840  ia 
the  average  number  of  persons  continually  in  asylum^ 
hospitals,  etc.  ^ 

"  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  last  season  the  26,870  visi- 
tors at  Saratoga  Springs  spent  $1,000  per  day  at  the  wine 
room,  and  $800  at  the  bar  for  liquors,  making  nearly 
$200,000  fur  the  season." 

Nor  does  Pennsylvania  present  a  fairer  record  than 
New  York.  So  lucrative  is  her  liquor  business,  that  her 
goveiimdent  received  in  a  single  year  an  income  of  $3l7r 
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for  licenses ;  a  handsome  sum  indeed      But,  for  the 
year,  what  did  the  traffic  cost  her?     For  one  item 

had  24,000  criminals  and  paupers,  four-fifths  of  whom 

made  so  by  strong  drink.  These  cost  the  State  $2,- 
|KO,000  a  year,  or  more  than  six  dollars  to  each  voter, 
pnd  seven  times  the  income  for  licenses.  A  dead  loss  this 
if  necui^ly  $2,000,000.  And  this  is  but  one  of  the  lesser 
Tlie  cost  of  the  liquors,  the  loss  of  time  and  labour, 

the  damage  done  to  all  sorts  of  industrial  pursuits, 
Mreill  the  amount  beyond  calculation.  In  Pennsylvania 
Chere  are  79,800  rum-sellers,  and  16,870  school  teachers. 
Cost  of  supporting  schools,  $5,863,729;  value  of  liquors 
Donsnmed,  S831,487,000.  Does  it  pay?  And  yet  we 
have  not  brought  into  the  account  the  greatest  item  of 
iJL     We  mean  the  general  demoralization  of  a  people. 

Some  one  has  estimated,  and  we  apprehend  with  too 
much  truth,  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors 
Ui  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  cost  more  than 
the  whole  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  moment. 

And  the  "  prince  and  power  "  of  alcohol  levies  a  tax  not 

grievous  on  Great  Britain.  And  France  flows  with 
irine^  and  Germany  with  lager-bier.    We  hear  of  England 

Saying  S70,000,0<)0  a  year  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  and 
7,000,000  to  benevolent    purposes.      And  how  must 
Ijondon   be  distancing,  in   the   ignoble  race,  our  great 
Hoetropolis  !     Some  one  tells  us  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gin-palaces  and  public-houses  in  one  mile  square  in  the 
eastern   portion  o£  London,  (which  take  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  pK)ple  not  less  than  $2,250,000  a  year.^ 
The  "Alliance  News,"  the  organ  of  the  United  Tem- 
perance Societies  of  Great  Britain,  states  that  during  the 
year  1870  more  than. £130,000,000,  or  JC50,000,000,  was 
directly  expended  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  intoxicating 
drinks.     If  we  simply  double  this  sum  for  waste,  wear 
and  tear  in  the  use  of  these  drinks — ^for  waste  of  time, 
loss  of  labour,  damage  to  industry,  and  the  use  of  capital 
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inyested  in  the  traffic,  we  have  tl,SO0,O0O,0OO,  or 
than  $3,500,000  a  day ;  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  amoi 
annually  contributed  by  all  the  churaies  in  England 
benevolent  purposes*  would  defray  the  cost  of  her 
ing  habits  but  two  days.    As  some  one  has  said, 
sovereigns  placed  on  each  verse  of  the  Bible  would 
represent  the  money  spent  in  Great  Britain  for  ini 
ing  drinks  every  two  oays." 

The  thirty-two  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain 
said  to  consume  annually  26,000,000  barrels  of  beer. 

New  phases  of  the  same  tsJe  are  presented  by  diffe 
ones  as  they  attempt  to  draw  the  sad  portrait  We 
other  English  statistics.  The  following  figurea  are 
nished  by  reliable  authorities  :  £112,000,000  are  i 
spent  for  intoxicating  liquor,  employing  186,096  pel 
in  its  sale ;  adding  tne  indirect  cost,  such  as  the  1< 
labour,  destruction  of  property,  public  and  private  ex} 
of  pauperism,  criminals,  police,  etc.,  arising  from  drinl 
habits,  and  it  makes  an  aggregate  of  £200,000,000. 
is  one  public-house  to  every  182  of  the  population, 
one  in  every  34  homes ;  1,281,651  persons  were  on  tU 
books  of  Parish  Unions  as  paupers,  January  1, 1870.  Til 
capital  invested  is  estimated  at  £117,000,  and  the  imperifl 
revenue  derived  fix)m  the  trade  last  year  was  £24,820,OOfl|i 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue. 

The  Westminster  Review  says :  "  Drunkenness  is  tht 
ciirse  of  England — a  curse  so  great  that  it  far  edipaflj 
every  other  calamity  under  which  we  suffer.  One  huft^ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  workmen  go  k>  bed  drunk  eveqr 
Satuixlay  night  in  London  alone,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  of  drunkenness." 

In  "The  Vital  Statistics  of  Strong  Drink,"  the  Rev.  IX 
Bums  exhibits  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  United  Eii^ 
dom  as  54,263 : 


*  Contribntions  of  Engliah  chnrchei  for  foreign  wii^pn^  $3,296,299; 
for  home  objects,  $4,000,000.    Total,  $7,296,295: 
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'  mtemperuice  directly 27,050 

r  iti  MqaenoM,  (m  diaeaM,  aoddent,  etc.) 20,261 

'  limited  drinkiDg 6,982 

d  are  353^70  licensed  shops  in  the  United  Eing- 
id  the  estimated  amount  spent  for  lif^uor  yearly  is 
^6,280.     England  consumes  11,000,000  gallons  of 

a  year ;  Ireland,  4,773,710 ;  and  Scotland,  4,907,- 
Ions. 

the  liquor  record  of  France  is  scarcely  less  appal- 
Son.  £.  C.  Delavan  estimates  the  total  value  of 
iting  drink  in  that  country,  during  the  year  1865^ 
(1,516,546,000.  According  to  the  following  state- 
learly  81,000,000,000  are  invested  in  this  vortex  of 
iion: 
France,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  wine, 

is  one  of  the  staple  drinks.  The  annual  product 
t  is  over  900,000,000  gallons.  From  this,  there  are 
ctured  23,600,000  gaUons  of  brandy,  of  which  only 
JO  gallons  are  exported.  The  annual  consumption 
ors  in  France  is  as  follows:  wine,  770,500,000 
;  beer,  80,000,000  gallons ;  brandy,  16,600,000,  or 
"age  of  twenty-four  gallons  for  every  man,  woman 
Id  of  the  population.  Cardinal  Acton,  the  supreme 
>f  Rome,  said,  'Nearly  all  the  crimes  in  Kome 
te  in  the  use  of  wine.'  Dr.  Wald,  of  Konigsberg^ 
ly,  said  that  in  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  accord- 
)fficial  returns,  there  is  a  yearly  consumption  of 
),000  quarts  of  alcoholic  liquors,  at  a  cost  of  one 
d  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  mostly 
from  the  eSmings  of  the  lower  classes." 
the  misery  of  intemperance  does  not  stop  here, 
burths  of  the  crime  in  our  land  is  to  be  set  to  its 
i.  And  of  course  three-fourths  of  the  taxes  paid 
8,  criminal  courts,  and  prisons  are  taxes  paid  to 
trance.  And  also  three-fourths  of  our  pauperism 
B  set  to  the  same  account  Consequently,  when  a 
ar  pays  a  tax  of  forty  dollazs,  he  has  the  satisfio^- 
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tion  of  knowing  that  thirty  dollara  is  a  tax  paid  i»\.^ 
intoxicatiDg  drinks  ;  and  to  sapport  a  class  of  meB|  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  useless,  who  traffic  in  then 
drinks. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  of  our  world  that  a 
people  should  supinely  submit  to  pav  such  a  tax  to  i 
loathsome  vice.  And  why  do  theyf  Simply  becaua 
a  worthless  part  of  the  community  wish  to  diink,  sad 
another  portion  as  worthless  wish  the  profit  of  the  traffic 
These  will  feel  aggrieved  if  you  interfere  with  their  piac- 
tice  or  their  trade. 

No  one  need  be  ignorant  of  facts  hera  As  a  ^Mcimeii, 
we  have  the  result  of  a  personal  and  careftd  examination 
of  all  the  prisons,  county  jails  and  poor-houses  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  made  by  Mr.  Chipman,  a  citizen  of 
Albany.  We  will  take  a  single  County  (Queen's)  ss  » :  - 
specimen  :  1  - 

Whole  number  committed  to  jail  in  one  year,  70:  tern-  p 
perate,  9 ;  doubtful,  6 ;  intemperate,  55.  Of  the  six  doubt-  f 
ful  cases,  two  were  vagrants,  probably  intemperate,  and 
one  an  Irishwoman.  Whole  number  in  poor-house^  81 : 
not  from  intemperance,  2 ;  doubtful,  0  ;  intemperate,  29. 
The  above  vouched  for  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Here  we  have  58  out  of  70  in  the  prison  and  29  in  the 
poor-house  as  the  victims  of  intemperance. 

Cases  like  the  following,  which  came  under  Mr.  Chip- 
man's  observation  at  the  ^Police-office  in  Albany,  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  annals  of  Intemperance  : 

"  The  wife  of  a  very  respectable  mechanic  applied  to  be 
sent  with  her  three  children  to  the  alms-house.  The  hus- 
band had  been  in  good  business — ^received  $1.50  per  day 
and  employment  enough.  But  for  some  weeks  he  had  jj 
absented  himself  from  his  shop  ;  spent  his  time  in  drink-*  j 
ing,  and  his  earnings  and  credit  to  pay  for  it.  His  family  J 
are  now  gone  to  be  supported  by  the  public  from  the  . 
earnings  of  the  sober  and  industrioua  The  vendor  of  I 
ardent  spirite  has  his  money."    All  is  loss,  and  a  thousand- 
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Ad  worse,  except  to  the  trafficker.  And  his  gain  is  paid 
nally  firom  the  earnings  of  the  sober  and  mdustrioos. 
Thile  the  traffic  brings  a  shilling  into  the  pocket  of  the 
endor,  it  subtracts  a  dollar  from  the  pocket  of  the  honest, 
ardworking  community. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  and  jail  commissioner  of  Toronto, 
taada,  says  that  nine  out  often  of  the  male  prisoners,  and 
9  out  of  20  of  the  female,  have  been  brought  there  by  in- 
xxicating  liquors.  In  four  years  there  were  25,000  pri- 
mers  in  the  jails  of  Canada,  22,000  of  whom  were  brought 
lere  by  intoxicating  drinks. 

But  there  is  itiother  way  to  approximate  the  cost  of 
lis  evil.  Among  other  items  from  the  foreign  press  we 
nd  the  following  startling  facts  relative  to  the  manufac- 
ire  of  strong  drinks : — **45,769  acres  of  land  are  employed 
Q  England)  in  the  cultivation  of  hops ;  and  1,000,000 
n'es  to  grow  barley  to  convert  into  strong  drink.  If 
le  land  employed  in  growing  grain  for  the  above  process 
'  destruction  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  production 
:  grain  for  food,  it  would  yield  more  than  a  four-pound 
lof  for  each  of  the  supposed  number  of  human  beings  in 
le  world.  Or  it  would  give  three  loaves  per  week  to  each 
jnily  in  Great  Britain.  Besides  40,000,000  bushels  of 
irley,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  carrots  and 
>tatoes,  and  even  wheat,  are  annually  destroyed  in  making 
in,  whisky  and  English  rum. 

The  com  wasted  in  brewing  and  distilling  in  England 
ould  feed  3,000,000  persons,  every  year."  The  land 
x^upied  in  the  growth  of  barley  and  hops  for  the  brewer- 
8  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  produce  more  than 
irice  as  much  wheat  as  is  annually  imported. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  go  from  home  for  our  statistics. 
1  our  own  country  more  than  eight  millions  of  capital 
re  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous 
quors,  which  employs  5,500  men.  And  more  than  50,000,- 
DO  bushels  of  gram,  (including  rye,  com  and  barley,)  and 
ftBt  quantities  of  apples,  are  yearly  perverted  in  the  manu- 
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fiicture  of  intozicatiBg  drinks:  andat  present  prices, 
cost,  and  dead  loss  to  the  nation,  of  scarcely  less 
$60,000,000. 

And  there  is  yet  another  item  to  be  added  to  this 
ful  expenditure.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  loaa  ofind 
to  our  nation.  The  wealth  and  stren^h  of  a  nation  lies 
much  in  the  amount  of  her  prodtushve  labour.  Let  i 
how  the  ^  sin  "  of  Intemperance  "  reigns  unto  death  ** 
The  intemperate  man  defrauds  the  community  in  a 
degree  of  his  labour. 

And  besides  this  the  use  of  his  property  is  nearly  1 
society.     Instead  of  a  useful  man,  he  4s  a  sot— x 
means,  he  is  good  for  nothing  at  h6me  or  abroad, 
find  not  an  early  grave,  he  will  become  as  poor  and 
garly  as  he  is  worthless. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  loss  of  life  to  the  nat: 
twelve  years'  average  on  each  drunkard ;  which  is  a 
loss  to  the  United  States,  for  every  generation  o 
600,000  drunkards,  (at  only  50  cents  per  day  eac 
$1,126,800,000— or  an  annual  of  $93,400,000.  Bui 
curtailment  of  twelve  years  of  life  on  each  drunkf 

{)erhaps  a  less  loss  to  productive  industry  than  the  1 
abour  while  he  lives.  He  is  not  only  a  lounger  and 
in  a  great  degree  himself,  but  it  requires  many  mc 
help  him  abuse  and  squander  time.  And  we  s 
probably  be  within  the  mark  if  we  were  to  add  an 
$90,000,000  for  this  item.  And  to  this  we  must  ac 
time  of  distillers,  traffickers,  retailers  and  all  so 
loungers  and  loafers,  who  are  a  sort  of  camp-follow 
his  Alcoholic  Majesty,  and  we  have  a  waste  of  inc 
fearfully  ominous. 

Again,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  opini 
commercdal  men,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  shipw 
loss  of  property,  and  disasters  at  sea  may  be  traced 
too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  And  the  Si 
true  of  steamboat  and  railroad  disasters,  and  stage 
accidenta    Indeed,  turn  which  way  we  will,  we  ai 
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\he  ravages  of  this  dire  Destroyer.  Take  a  single 
.  that  not  a  large  one,  and  behold  the  tax  paid  to 
At  Rum. 

perance  in  Newark, — ^The  following  statistics,  re- 
the  manufacture  and  vending  of  intoxicating  li- 
the City  of  Newark,  have  just  been  compiled  by  a 
se  appointed  by  the  pastors  of  that  city :  The 
of  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  fer 
ind  distilled,  is  about  864 ;  during  last  year  there 
mufactured  in  Newark  189,974  barrels  of  beer, 
dch  tax  was  paid.  The  aggregate  cost  of  liquor 
and  dxink  in  Newark  for  the  past  year  is  esti- 
t  $5,000,000.  During  the  last  year  1,251  persons 
omitted  to  the  county  jail,  the  aggregate  incar- 
j  amounting  to  about  135  yeai-s ;  five-sixths  of 
)mmitments  were  the  result  of  intemperance, 
liquor  dealers  of  the  city,  745   sell .  without  a 

iside  from  these  direct  and  certain  losses,  the 
uence  of  intemperance  is  felt  through  every 
)f  industry — ^retarding  our  advance  as  an  enter- 
prosperous  nation — ^lessening  the  value  of  the 
31  its  victims  to  an  immense  amount,  and  in  a 
1  ways  occasioning  loss  which  it  is  impossible  to 
L  Let  the  history  of  a  single  tavern  or  grog 
lich  has  been  at  its  work  but  five  years,  be  fiilly 
rectly  ascertained,  and  it  would  be  a  tale  of  hor- 
listory  of  ruined  families,  broken-hearted  wives, 
red  fortunes  and  premature  deaths.  What, 
ist  be  the  devastation  on  our  national  prosperity 
reds  of  thousands  of  these  withering  engines  of 

e  article  in  the  Young  Reaper,  entitled  "  A  Year's 

'  Dram-seUing,"  is  muUwm  i/n  parvo : 

jfully  compiled  statisticsshow  that  sixty  thousand 

)  annually  destroyed  by  intemperance  in  the  XJni- 

lea. 
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''  One  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  are  yearly  aeat 
to  prison  in  consequence  of  strong  drink. 

"  Twenty-thousand  children  are  yearly  sent  to  the  poor 
house  for  die  same  reason. 

"  Three  hundred  murders  are  another  of  the  yeaify 
fruits  of  intemperance. 

''Four  hundred  suicides  follow  these  fearful  catalognai 
of  miseries. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  orphans  are  bequeathed  each , 
year  to  private  and  public  charity. 

"  Two  hundred  million  dollars  are  yearly  expended  to 
produce  this  shockingamount  of  crime  and  misery^  anda0 
much  more  is  lost  &om  the  same  causei" 

But  the  expense  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  property  and 
damage  to  industry,  and  downright  demoralization  of  the 
practice  of  drinking,  is  but  one  count  in  the  matter.  We 
are  to  bring  into  account,  (though  with  less  sympathy,} 
the  expense — at  least  the  moral  loss  and  waste,  on  the  part  \ 
of  the  manufacturer  and  vendor.  It  almost  inevitably  d^  < 
moralizes  the  man  at  once,  and  puts  him  on  the  descending 
grade,  and  is  sure  to  entail  on  his  posterity  a  condition 
worse  than  his  own,  so  that  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

We  look  perhaps  in  vain  to  find  a  business  so  connected 
(perhaps  inseparably  connected)  with  deception  counter- 
feiting and  fmud,  as  the  liquor  business  So  common  are 
spurious  liquors — ^the  sheerest  counterfeits,  and  not  un- 
£requently  poisonous,  murderous  counterfeits — ^that  few, 
if  any  consumer  of  the  present  day  knows  what  the  gen- 
uine article  is.  Take  for  example  what  are  claimed  to  be 
imported  wines,  and  judge,  from  the  following  statement^ 
how  little  chance  the  purchaser  has  of  getting  the  article 
paid  for  : 

"The  United  States  are  represented  to  be  the  laigert 
consumers  of  champagne  in  tne  world,  and  the  consump- 
tion per  i>.Tmiim  is  estimated  to  be  one  million  baskets. 
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The  whole  champagne  district  is  about  twenty  thousand 
acres,  and  the  amount  of  wine  manufactured  for  exporta- 
tion is  ten  million  bottles,  or  about  eight  hundred  thous- 
and baskets.  Of  this,  Russia  consumes  160,000 ;  Great 
Britain  and  her  possessions,  165,000 ;  France,  162,000 ; 
Germany,  146,000;  and  the  United  States,  220,000.  The 
New  York  Custom-house,  through  which  passes  a  large 
amount  of  the  champagne  imported  into  this  country,  re 
ports  only  175,028  baskets  per  annum.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  baskets,  therefore,  of  the  wine  drank 
in  this  country  for  imported  champagne,  is  counterfeit — 
an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  supply  of  the  champagne 
district  for  the  world." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  following  testimony  of  one 
who  seems  to  know  whereof  he  affirms : 

**6to88  Dishonesty  of  the  Liquor  Trafjic, —  Mr.  Udol- 
pho  Wolfe,  the  celebrated  dealer  in  Schiedam  schnapps, 
liaa  recently  issued  a  pamphlet,  furnishing  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  and  observation,  proving  the  criminal 
pnctiee  of  the  liquor  trade  in  the  general  adulteration  of 
^aors,  and  the  extensive  concoction  of  spurious  articles. 
He  states  that  while  the  returns  of  the  New  York  Custom 
boose  show  an  importation  of  20,000  half  casks  of  brandy, 
35,000  quarters,  and  23,000  eighths,  twenty  or  thirty 
times  that  number  are  sold  to  retailers  and  country  dealers 
as  genuine  French  brandy.  Three-fourths  of  all  foreign 
brandies  and  gin  are  imported  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adulteration.  The  Custom-house  books  show  that  one 
man  who  has  sold  thousands  of  gaUons  of  a  certam  kind 
of  foreign  liquor,  has  not  imported  more  than  five  pines  in 
five  years.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
poisons  and  acidls  that  are  employed  in  this  work.  He 
also  states  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  brandies 
that  are  imported  are  whisky  sent  &om  this  countr)*^  to 
be  retomea  with  a  French  brand  as  genuine  French 
liqnorB." 

Or  would  we  read  a  yet  more  disgusting  page  in  the 


„.«*!  uae  ruinous  workings  of  the: 
beleaguered  dupes,  while  they  wen 
their  immoderate  gains,  they  [)erpei 
or  conmion  consent,  one  of  the  m( 
against  government   which  in  thii 
been  perpetrated.     Discern  ye  not  \ 
great  enchanter  here  ? 

Comparisons  often  give  the  most  st 
of  numoers.     The  clergy  in  the  Unit* 
cost  812,000,000  ;  lawyers,  $70,000,0 
000,000;    rum,  wholesale,  $680,000,1 
000,000 ;  with  the  loss  of  time  and  in 
600,000  drunkards,  or  1,000,000  more 
dieted  to  strong  drink  ;  and  an  annual 
— and  many  of  these  men  capable  of  cc 
essentially  to  the  industry  and  general 
country. 

As  a  confirmation  of  foregoing  state 
paragraph  from  Dr.  Edward  Young,  cl 
of  Statistics :  "  During  the  last  fiscal 
firom  retail  liquor-dealers  who  paid  $2 
amounted  to  $3,6-50,000,  indicating  tha 
000  retailers  of  liquors  in  the  IJn^^^^  ^ 
ing  those  who 
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aging  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour  to  every  man^  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  This  flour,  if  placed  in  waggons, 
ten  barrels  in  each,  would  require  10,000  teams,  which, 
allowing  eight  yards  to  each,  would  extend  45,455  miles — 
nearly  twice  round  the  earth,  or  half  vxiy  to  the  moon  ! 
If  the  sum  were  in  $1  notes,  it  would  take  100  persons 
one  year  to  count  them.    If  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 

Sounds  so  that  no  spaces  should  be  left  between  th^  notes, 
e  area  covered  would  be  20,446  acres,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram of  six  by  a  little  over  five  and  a  quarter  miles, 
the  walk  round  it  being  more  than  twenty-two  and  a  half 
maee" 

And  a  word  does  the  same  statistician  here  add  on  the 
opium  question :  "  The  influx  of  Chinese,"  says  he,  "  has 
introduced  a  new  luxurv,  viz.,  opium,  prepared  for  sipo- 
king,  the  importation  of  which  for  the  last  year  was  315,- 
121  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $1,926,915. 

"A  careAil  inouiry  among  drug^sts  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  New  York  city*  aoout  5,000  confirmed 
users  of  opium  in  its  various  forms  of  sulphate  of  morphia^ 
laudanum  and  the  crude  root  The  ranks  of  these  inebri- 
ates embraces  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  lady  of  Fifth 
Avenue  to  John  Chinaman  of  Baxter  Street.  The  drug 
IB  sold  by  many  respectable  druggists  over  the  counter 
without  a  physician's  prescription,  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
only  to  known  and  regular  customers  who  nave  become 
thoroughly  used  to  it.  Sometimes  a  stranger  can  get  it, 
but  it  IS  only  because  his  appearance  unmistakably  indi- 
cates that  he  is  an  old  opium-eater.  '  You  can  always 
tell  'em,'  said  a  worthy  up-town  druggist  '  There's  some- 
thing about  their  expression,  about  their  complexion  and 
eyes,  and  about  their  nerveless  manner,  that  tell  on  'em 
at  once.' 

"  Sometimes  the  unfortunate,  brought  to  a  low  ebb  by 
the  cravings  of  the  horrible  appetite,  will  steal  all  the 

*  From  th«  New  York  CommercieU  AdvertiBer, 


^.uggist,  'as  you  would  chew 
however,  is  not  the  favourite  form  o 
confirmed  eaters.     It  is  used  more  g( 
ing  and  smoking  by  the  Chinese  pag 
lara  of  the  Sixth  Ward  than  by  any 
tomers.     It  takes  longer  than  morphi 
tern,  and  the  principal  desire  of  the  in 
himself  to  that  gorgeous  land  of  fai 
garden  of  perfect  rest  to  which  morpl 
ports  him.     Sulphate  of  morphia  is  tht 
the  drug,  and  it  is  in  that  state  that  oi 
tees  mainly  use  it.     Some  of  the  doses 
are  enough  to  kill  half  a  dozen  men  inn 
ual  use  of  it.     One  lady  some  time  ago 
of  it  and  drank  it  off  at  once  without 
An  old  gentleman,  well  known  in  this  c 
age,  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking 
of  it  daily." 

The  newly-discovered  remedial  agen 
red,  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  and  dan 
Chloral  drinking,  accordm^  to  the  ph 
seding  absinthe,  opium  and  alcoholic 
the  better  classes.     An  insi^''^- 
more  dan  cro*^-  ' 
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"Taking  chloral  is  the  new  and  popular  vice,  parti- 
cularly among  women,  and  is  doing  at  least  as  much 
harm  as  alcohol  The  drug  is  kept  in  thousands  of 
dreasing-cases,  and  those  who  be^n  its  use  often  grow  so 
addicted  to  it  that  they  pass  their  lives  in  a  sort  of  con- 
tented stupefaction.  Cmoral  drunkards  will  soon  be  an 
admitted  variety  of  the  speciea" 

Did  space  allow,  we  might  present  the  use,  the  cost  and 
the  evil  of  tobacco  as  a  counterpart  of  the  use  and  evils  of 
akohol.  Let  it  suffice  at  present  to  (juote  a  single  extract 
from  an  important  report  on  the  subject  It  exhibits  the 
quantity  used,  and  the  internal  revenue  from  the  same, 

turn. 

Israel  Kimball,  head  of  the  tobacco  division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  has  prepared  a  paper  for  the 
use  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  in  which  he 
estimates  the  number  of  consumers  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco and  cigars  in  the  United  States  at  about  8,000,000, 
giving  to  each  individual  consumer  an  average  of  11 
pounos  and  14  ounces  of  tobacco,  and  167  cigars,  the  basis 
of  calculation  being  the  95,000,000  pounds  oi  manufactur- 
ed tobacco  and  1,338,000,000  of  cigars  on  which  taxes 
were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June 
last.  The  average  would  be  larger  if  the  tobacco  manu- 
factured and  sold  illegally  were  added  From  other 
estimates,  Mr.  Kimball  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
tax  on  tobacco  has  in  nowise  diminished  its  consumption, 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  government  collected  last  year 
taxes  on  upward  of  95,000,000  pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  shows  that  the  taxes  are  very  closely  collected 
amounting  in  all  to  $25,000,000.  And  we  may  add  a' 
word  on 

The  Effects  of  Smoking. — ^A  French  physician  has  in- 
vestigated the  effects  of  smoking  on  thirty-eight  boys,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen,  who  were  addicted  to 
the  habit    Twenty-seven  presented  distinct  symptoms 


x^ACttb  Dntain  pay  for  alcobolio  bevei 
$300,000,000  annually,  a  tenth  part 
fice  to  carry  forward  the  operations  c 
societies  in  the  world.     Last  year  E 
government  a  tax  on  spirits  of  $70, 0€ 
more  than  one-tenth  that  sum  to  all  h 
tutions. 


VIII 


INTEMPERANCE— (C^'i^t^) 


A  DEADLY  FOE  TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY — ^THE  INTEMPER- 
ATE MAN  NO  FRIEND  TO  HIS  COUNTRY — COMPLETE  DE- 
MORALIZATION OF  THE  WHOLE  MAN,  PHYSICALLY,  MEN- 
TALLY, MORALLY — ^THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SADDEST  CALA- 
MITIES ON  LAND  AND  SEA,  AND  IN  THE  EYERY-DAY  WALKS 
OF  LIFE. 

If  the  worst  of  intemperance  were  its  pecuniary  cost,  we 
have  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies  of 
man,  and  a  most  effective  agency  of  Satan  for  mischief. 
But  dollars  and  cents  are  here  but  the  merest  beginnings 
of  evil,  stupendous  as  this  is.  Intemperance  is  a  moral 
upas  that  breathes  blasting  pestilence  and  death  on  every 
side.  No  interest  is  secure  from  its  mildew ;  no  relation 
18  too  sacred  to  be  assailed ;  no  position  or  employment 
m  life  that  does  not  wither  under  the  poison  of  its  touch. 
We  shall  chronicle  a  few  more  of  the  wasting  desolations 
of  this  pitiless  scourge,  and — 

The  ravages  of  intemperance  appear  again  in  their  rela- 
tion to  civil  liberty  and  good  government.  The  intemper- 
ate man,  and  all  whose  budness  it  is  to  furnish  the  intoxi- 
Cfttbg  beverage,  are  had  patriots.  They  not  only  invest 
I  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  unproductive  stock — in 
an  enterprise  which  produces  nothing  but  ruin  to  natioufil 
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prosperity,  but  they  withhold  theTnaehes^tntBllyjnanOj 
and  corporally,  from  the  service  and  benefit  of  tbeir  ntr 
tion.  It  is  a  maxim  with  us  that  virtue  and  inteUigenoe 
blended  are  e$9ential  to  the  prosperity  and  even  to  thai 
continued  existence  of  a  republican  government  I  need- 
not  say  that  intemperance  is  point-bbnk  opposed  to  botk 
virtue  and  intelligence,  and  consequently  the  enemy  of 
our  government  It  is  as  demoralizing  and  debaaing  m 
it  is  impoverishing.  There  is  no  one  vice  which  so  cobi4^ 
pletely  disqualifies  a  man  to  perform  his  du^  at  the  poUl 
— ^nothing  which  so  confuses  his  brain  and  perverts  hil 
judgment — and  nothing  which,  in  the  eyes  of  law,  oughfri 
sooner  to  be  regarded  a  civil  disability*  Every  productf 
and  every  consumer  of  ardent  spirits  is,  as  fiEuras  nis  pi 
tice  goes,  an  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  his  coun 
Where  have  there  been  mischief  and  crime,  poverty 
distress,  fightings  and  murders,  woe  and  death,  and  tht 
demon  of  intemperance  was  not  there  ?  Yet  there  ars . 
found  men  calling  themselves  pa^rio^,  and  perhaps  would 
resent  not  being  called  philanthropists,  who  are  recklesi 
enough  to  introduce  an  engine  at  the  polls  for  the  very 
purpose  of  disqualifying  men  to  take  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  and  making  them 
act  for  personal  or  party  purposes. 

But  let  us  here  open  the  annals  of  intemperance  and 
copy  a  single  page  as  touching  our  national  prosperi^. 
The  calcuuition  in  the  following  items  is  made  for  ten 
years.  Though  the  scourge  has  been  somewhat  dimin* 
ished,  yet  so  fearfully  does  intemperance  still  prevail  in 
our  land,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  make 
a  moderate  abatement  in  the  facts.  The  appalling  harvesi 
of  the  Arch  Destroyer  for  the  decade  of  years  would  seem 
to  stand  thus : 

1.  Intemperance  has  cost  our  nation  the  last  ton  yean 
(wholesale  for  liquors)  a  direct  tax  of  $680,000,000  each 
year,  and  an  indirect  tax  of  as  much  more. 

2,  It  has  in  the  ten  years  destroyed  600,000  lives. 
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9.  It  has  sent  a  million  of  men  and  women  to  jails  and 
liaoiis,  and  a  million  of  children  to  the  poor-house. 

4l  It  has  instigated  the  commission  of  3,000  murders, 
■ad  caused  4,000  suicides. 

5.  It  has  made  200,000  widows,  and  bequeathed  to 
public  or  private  charity  a  million  of  orphans. 

6.  It  has  destroyed  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  disas- 
feenc  induced  by  intemperance,  property  to  the  amount  of 
•50,000,000  a  year,  or  $500,000,000  for  the  decade. 

7.  It  has  endangered  the  fair  and  rich  inheritance  left 
u  by  our  fathers,  and  fixed  a  foul  blot  on  the  fidr  fame 
of  America. 

Who,  with  such  facts  before  him,  will  call  himself  a 
pairiot^  and  not  rise  in  his  might  and  take  up  arms 
igainst  the  common  foe  and  drive  him  from  the  land.  ? 

Or  we  may  estimate  the  national  evil  of  intemperance 
by  contrast.  The  direct  anntuxi  tax  of  intemperance  to 
the  United  States  we  have  stated  to  be,  $680,000,000.  If 
devoted  to  other  and  useful  purposes,  it  would  do  either 
of  the  following  things : 

It  would  construct  a  railroad  34,000  miles  in  a  single 
year,  at  $20,000  per  mile ;  or, 

It  would,  in  a  single  year,  furnish  a  Bible  to  every 
&mily  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  or. 

It  would,  in  the  same  period,  build  1,360  ships  of  the 
line,  at  $500,000  each  ;  or. 

It  would  build  a  city  of  136,000  houses,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000  each,  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  million  of  peo- 
|4e. 

Less  than  half  this  sum  would  support  300,000  young 
men  in  college  at  $500  a  year ;  or  support  200,000  mis- 
sionaries at  $1,000  per  annum ;  or, 

It  would  buy  a  farm  costing  $4,000  for  each  of  the 
150,000  paupers  in  our  country. 

Now,  is  he  a  patriot  who  would  foster — who  would 
license  a  system  which  is  at  work  so  diametrically  against 
our  national  prosperity — undenmning  the  morality  of  th^ 
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natioii, — ^waflting  its  subBtance, — weakening  ite  strength, 
and  with  fearfufhavoc  preying  on  the  life  (n  its  snbiectBt 
Again  I  say,  the  whole  liquor-produdng  and  liquor- 
oonsuminj?  fraternity  a/re  badpamaU. 

We  wm  examine  for  a  moment  the  deadly  ravaffes  of 
intemperance  on  Trdnd.  And  here  again  we  shall  find 
"  sin  reiffning  unto  death." 

On  this  point  a  learned  physician  and  professor  in 
Columbia  College,  Dr.  Sewall,  sajrs :  **  Here  the  influence 
is  marked  and  decisive,  llie  inebriate  first  loses  his 
vivacity  and  natural  acuteness  of  perception.  His  judg- 
ment becomes  clouded  and  impaired  in  strength ;  the  me- 
mory enfeebled  and  sometimes  quite  obliterated.  The 
mind  is  wandering  and  vacant,  and  incapable  of  intense  or 
steady  application  to  any  one  subject  The  imagination 
and  the  will,  if  not  enfeebled,  acquire  a  morbid  sensibility 
from  which  they  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment from  the  slightest  causea  Hence  the  inebriate 
sheds  floods  of  tears  over  the  pictures  of  his  own  fancy.  I 
have  often  seen  him,  and  especially  on  his  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  weep  and  laugh  alternately  over  the 
same  scene.  The  will,  too,  acquires  an  omnipotent  ascen- 
dency over  him,  and  is  the  only  monitor  to  which  he 
yields  obedience.  The  appeals  of  conscience,  the  claims 
of  domestic  happiness,  of  wives  and  children,  of  patriotism 
and  virtue  are  not  heard. 

"  The  diflFerent  powers  of  the  mind  having  lost  their 
natural  relation  to  each  other,  the  healthy  balance  being 
destroyed,  the  intellect  is  no  longer  fit  for  intense  applica- 
tion or  successful  efibrt — and  although  the  inebriate  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  astonish,  by  the  wildness  of  his  fancy 
and  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  yet  in  nine  causes  out  of  ten 
he  fails.  Where  one  has  been  able  to  struggle  on  under 
the  habits  of  intemperance,  thousands  have  perished  in  the 
experiment ;  and  some  among  the  most  powerful  minds 
the  world  ever  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find, 
by  looking  over  the  biography  of  t.je  great  in  every  age, 


« 
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;  those  who  have  possessed  the  clearest  and  most  pro- 
id  minds,  neither  drank  spirits  nor  indulged  in  the 
sures  of  the  table.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John  Locke, 
Franklin,  John  Wesley,  Sir  William  Jones,  John 
«her,  and  President  Edwards  furnish  a  striking  illus- 
ion of  this  truth.  One  of  the  secrets  by  which  these 
I  produced  such  astonishing  results,  and  were  able  to 
orm  so  much  intellectual  labour,  and  of  so  high  a  grade, 
to  arrive  at  old*  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  was  a 
1  course  of  abstinence." 

;  is  a  matter  of  melancholy  history  that  the  use  of 
mi  spirits  has  made  worse  havoc  among  the  intellectu- 
owers  of  man  than  all  other  evils  that  have  befallen 
human  mind.  It  is  here  the  great  destroyer, 
ut  for  a  blush  of  shame  we  might  instance  sad  cases 
ntemperance  among  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
land.  Some  have  fallen  to  ri<)e  no  more.  Others 
3  yielded  to  the  seductive  snare  to  their  own  dishon- 
and  their  friends'  shame.  Would  that  we  could  ex- 
any  class — even  the  most  sacred  order,  that  has  not 
:e  an  unwilling  sacrifice  to  this  horrible  Moloch.  An 
ny  hath  done  this. 

itemperance  works  death  on  a  man's  moral  powers, 
e  the  havoc  is  awful.  Intemperance  is  a  foe  to  moral- 
and  religion.  Select  the  most  amiable,  industrious, 
estic  and  moral  man,  and  withal  one  that  is  apparent- 
eligious,  and  see  what  a  change  may  be  produced  in  a 
months  by  the  habit  in  question.  He  is  now  a  good 
^and ;  a  kind  and  tender  father ;  an  obliging  nei^h- 
r;  an  affectionate  friend ;  honest  and  prompt  in  his 
ings.  He  is  cheerful  and  happy  at  home,  and  re- 
ted  abroad.  He  calls  the  Sabbath  a  delight — ^his 
is  filled  in  the  sanctuary — ^the  Bible  is  the  man  of  his 
Lsel — the  family  altar  sends  up  the  morning  and  even- 
incense.  He  &ids  the  ways  of  wisdom  pleasant  and 
ler  paths  peace, 
ich  is  the  man  as  nature  and  grace  has  made  him 


«.^ 


^^^  cuiu  mduJgent  He  is  less  friendl 
but  one  of  his  attachments  are  diminli 
ingand strengthening  day  by  day. 

He  gradually  absents  himself  from 
that  he  may  lounge  at  home ;  then,  t 
and  tipple  at  the  grog-shop  or  the  ba 
bath  is  profaned,  and  with  that,  mor. 
His  neglected  Bible  scarcely  remains 
the  table  or  mantel-piece.  The  family 
and  his  once  happy  home  becomes  a  < 
He  gradually  loses  all  regard  for  mon 
becomes  profane,  misanthropic,  and  im 
thing  but  the  gratiiScation  of  a  vitiated  t 

He  neither  relishes  nor  is  he  fitted  i 
tl\jB  society  of  the  lewd,  the  base  and  th 
is  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  pleasun 
grosser  animal  passions.  Consequentl; 
voluntary  outcast  from  virtuous  and  ( 
<x>mpanion  of  the  bold  blasphemer  anc 
«ot.  What  a  change !  What  destitution 
bility  of  man !  There  is  about  him  less 
of  tlid  brute.  And  what  has  done  it  ?  1 
epirits  has  done  it  Such  desolations  in 
man  have  hp^^  ^'^'^  '^' 
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'  the  fumes  of  alcohol  The  fires  of  devotion  will 
itif  you  pour  on  them  these  watersof  death.  Piety 
3 ;  morality  looses  its  silver  cords  and  throws 
>f  passion  loose ;  conscience  is  hushed  in  slumber ; 
lilities  of  the  heart  are  benumbed  ;th6  "strong 
)hol,  enters  and  takes  possession  of  thehonse.  Did 
know  a  caee  where  the  moral  worth  and  beauty 
in  did  not  begin  to  wane  and  continue  to  wane 
Aon  to  the  progress  of  intemperance  ?  Of  this  we 
further  evidence  than  th^  well-authenticated 
three-fourths  of  the  crvme  in  our  land  is  the 
(  child  of  intemperance.  Three-fourths  of  the 
irders  and  arsons,  three-fourths  of  the  quarrels 
tions  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  same  account 
e  sirocco  of  moral  death  passing  over  a  man. 
tes  everything  before  it  and  leaves  nothing  but 
esolation  in  its  track.  And  it  will  of  course 
at   when  a  man  has  once  forfeited  his  moral 

as  soon  loses  his  reputation  and  self-respect 
I  standing  in  society  is  low — though  every  ef- 
be  made  to  keep  him  up  for  what  he  has  been. 
ation  is  ambiguous ;  he  has  done  violence  to  his 
an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  and  cannot  be 
by  men  in  their  sober  senses  as  otherwise  than 
Indeed,  he  is  a  witness  against  himself  He 
spirit  of  a  man  depart  from  him   the  moment 

his  independence  to  the  slavery  of  intemper- 
}  he  finds  himself  neglecting,  or  unfit  to  per- 
ies  which  were  once  his  honour  and  his  pride, 
ig  places  where  once  he  would  have  blushed  to 
nd  associating  with  company  "  whose  fathers  he 
Id  have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  his 
w  must  his  very  soul  loathe  himself  His  mo- 
oter falls  in  the  scale  in  proportion  as  he  de- 
1  the  road  of  hard  drinking.  And  if  a  good 
titiier  to  be  chosen  than  silver  and  gold,  wha 
ent  have  we  here  to  totich  not^  taste  not,  handle 
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The  connection  of  intemperance  with  immorality 
crime  does  but  again  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
in  question.    Our  enemy  is  fully  conscious  of  his  po^ 
here,  and  is  not  slack  to  use  his  adyantages.     By  no 
devices  does  he  so  effectually  people  the  dark  realms 
the  Pit     We  shall  subpoena  witnesses  who  will  on 
point  testify  to  what  they  know,  and  bear  witness  to  wl 
they  have  seen ;  and  we  shall  incline  to  receive  their 
ness  as  true.    We  have,  first, 

English  Judges  on  Strong  Drinks  and  Crime,— 
is  scarcely  a  crime  comes  before  me  that  is  not  directly 
indirectly  caused  by  strong  drink. — Judge  Coleridge, 

If  it  were  not  for  this  drinking,  you  (the  jury)  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do. — Judge  PaUeaon. 

Experience  hsa  proved  that  almost  all  crime  inl 
which  juries  have  had  to  inquire  may  be  traced,  in  oi 
way  or  another,  to  drunkenness. — Juage  WiUiama.] 

I  find,  in  every  calendar  that  comes  before  me,  onal 
unfailing  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  most  of  the 
crimes  that  are  committed — intemperance, — Judge  Wigkt^^ 
rnan,  , 

If  all  men  could  be  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  intozi« 
eating  liuuors,  the  office  of  a  judge  would  be  a  sinecure.— 
Judge  Alder  son. 

This  we  shall  follow  by  a  "  Judicial  Testimony  "  of  on« 
who,  with  a  long  experience  and  judicious  ol^rvation, 
gives  the  following 

Judicial  Testiinony, — Roland  Burr,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Toronto,  and  jail  commissioner  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  a  statement  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  says, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  male  prisoners,  and  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  female,  have  been  brought  there  by 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  examined  nearly  2,000  prisonen 
in  the  jails  throughout  Canada,  two-thirds  of  whom  wei6 
males,  and  nearly  all  signed  a  petition  for  a  Maine  liquor 
law,  many  of  them  stating  that  their  only  hope  of  being 
saved  from  ruin  was  to  go  where  intoxicating  liquors 
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d  not  be  sold.  In  four  years  there  were  2.5,000 
dners  in  the  jails  of  Canada,  22,000  of  whom  were 
ight  there  by  intoxicating  lic^uors.  He  has  kept  a 
M  of  the  liquor  dealers  of  a  single  street  in  Toronto, 
in  number,  for  54  years  past  In  these  families  there 
e  been  214  drunkai-ds,  45  widows,  and  235  orphans 
44  sudden  deaths,  13  suicides,  203  premature  deaths 
drunkenness,  4  murders,  3  executions,  1,915  years  of 
lan  life  estimated  to  have  been  lost  by  aruDkenne8s,and 
98  of  property  once  owned  in  real  Cbtate  amounting  to 
3,500^ 

in,  in  the  shape  of  intemperance,  reigns  unto  death 
ncally.  It  works  an  immense  amount  of  natural 
h.  And  first  we  meet  intemperance  as  the  insidious 
to  health — the  sapper  and  miner  of  the  constitution, 
this  point  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  Medical 
alty.  And,  by  the  way,  we  feel  pleasure  in  acknow- 
;ing  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is,  in  this  respect, 
e  indebted  to  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
i  to  any  other  class  of  men.  Though  the  prevalence 
emperance  will  endanger  their  craft  more  than  any 
T  (unless  it  be  that  of  the  lawyer),  yet  they  have 
e  up  nobly  and  given  an  unequivocal  testimony 
nst  the  vice,  and  lent  the  full  weight  of  their  influence 
Savour  of  reform  :  testimony  and  influence  the  more 
Able  as  given  in  opposition   to   their   pecuniary  in- 

{ts. 

he  large  and  highly  respectable  body  of  physicians 
h1  before  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  at 
instance  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buckingham  (late  traveller 
his  country),  composed  of  several  hundreds  of  the 
t  eminent  of  the  profession  from  England,  Scotland 
Ireland,  unitedly  declared  that  "  intoxicating  drinks 
never  necessary  to  men  in  health,  button  the  contrary 
always  hurtful :  that  they  are  in  fact  poisonous,  like 
am,  arsenic,  nux  vomica  and  prussic  acid,  and  other 
■tuiceB  which  Qod  has  given  to  be  used  in  small  quan- 
12 
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''  The  habit  once  formed,  the  wh< 
"  soon  bears  marks  of  debility  and  d 
muscles  lose  their  powei-s  and  cease 
trol  of  the  will,  and  hence  all  the  nu 
ward,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
The  positions  ot  the  body  are  also 
and  the  step  loses  its  elasticity  and 
and  especially  those  of  the  face  and  ] 
with  a  convulsive  twitching,  which  \ 
tary  winking  of  the  eye,  and  quiveri 
acteristic  of  the  intemperate.      Ind« 
seem  unnatural  and  forced,  as  if  restr 
within.     The  extremities  are  at  leng 
mor,  which  is  more  strongly  marked  a 
a  fit  of  intoxication.     The  lips  lose  i 
pression — the  complexion  assumes  a  g 
IS  chan^;^  to  an  unhealthy,  fiery  rec 
with  red  streaks  and  blotches     The  < 
tender  and  inflamed,  and  loses  its  h 
These  symptoms,  together  with  a  certa 
ance  about  the  eye,  bloating  of  the 
dry,  feverish  skin,  seldom  fail  to  mark 
dnnker.    And  they  ero  on  inr.*-^. 
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le  of  ardent  spirits  deranges  the  functions  of  the 

and,  if  continued,  changes  its  structure     The 

first  loses  his  appetite  and  becomes  thirsty  and 

he  vomits  in  the  morning  and  is  affected  with 

c  pains  in   the  region  of  the  stomach.       He 

seized  with  dyspepsia,  and  either  wastes  away 

^es  or  dies  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  cramp  in  the 

iver,  the  brain,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  each  in 
n  fall  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  great  des- 
and  a  long  list  of  diseases,  some  of  one  organ 
3  of  another,  are  the  legitimate  restdts  of  intern- 
But  it  stops '  not  in  any  preliminary  work  of 
[t  actually  peoples  the  grave  with  more  victims, 
with  more  inhabitants  than  disease,  pestilence  or 

lot  going  into  the  blood-chilling  details  here.  A 
1  suffice  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few 
le  class. 

J  blood  has  not  been  chilled  on  reading  the  heart- 
5  accounts  of  the  loss  of  the  Kent,  the  Rothsay 
fie  Ben  ShetTod  and  the  Home  I — to  say  nothing 
of  other  accounts  of  more  recent  date  and  scarcely 
strous.  And  whose  indignation  against  the  use 
eating  drinks  does  not  rise  when  told  that  these 
\  authors  of  such  death-glutting  disasters  ?  The 
IS  an  East  Indiaman  of  1,400  tons,  and  had  on 
lore  than  600  souls,  all  of  whom  must  have  per- 
the  flames  or  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  but  for  the 
•elief  of  a  passing  ship.  Eighty-one  lives  were 
he  vessel  took  fire  firom  the  carelessness  of  a 
I  soldier. 

estruction  of  the  steam-packet  Rothsay  Castle  is 
re  appalling.  She  was  wrecked  on  her  way  from 
3l  to  Dublin,  in  1831.  Here  more  than  one  hun- 
m,  women  and  children,  in  a  single  hour  found  a 
leneath  the  billows  of  the  deep.    This  dreadful 


u 
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and  many  an  eye  mis  with  .ti 
bntnoe  of  the  Ben  Sherrod  or  Q. 

The  former  was  crowded  with 
age  and  sex,  and  moving  majest 
of  the  West,  and  when  ^1  were  1 
of  sleep,  (May  9»  1837,)  a  drunk 
the  engine  to  burst  in  all  its  drei 
and  fifty  died  an  excruciating  d 
Committee  of  Investigation  says : 
took  fire,  the  hands  on  duty  wen 
tion,  having  access  at  all  times 
placed  for^inuxl  of  the  boiler  de< 
that  "the  engineer  furnished  tl 
quantities  of  brandy  or  other  spir 
keep  up  excessive  fires,  with  the  \ 
Prairie,  then  ahead  of  them." 

Or  who  can  forget  the  heartrend 
boat  Home  f  With  90  or  100  pas 
48,  she  left  New  York  for  Chariest 
a  ship's  company  numbered  on  h 
of  character  and  respectability. 
spending  the  summer  at  the  nort 
ffsA  hearts  to  the  bosom  of  their  ft 
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rhe  boat  strikes — she  stops,  motionless  as  a  bar  of 
A  momentary  pause  follows,  as  if  tHe  angel  of 
h  shrunk  from  so  dreadful  a  work  of  slaughter.  But 
the  work  of  death  began.  A  breaker,  with  a  deafen- 
crash,  swept  over  the  boat,  carrying  its  unfortunate 
ms  into  the  deep.  Heartrending  were  the  cries  and 
tks  of  those  who  were  calling  for  help  as  wave  after 
3  showed  them  struggling  amidst  the  billows,  or  of 
3  who  expected  the  next  wave  to  submerge  them  in 
yawning  abyss."  There  was  seen  the  mother  with 
little  ones  clinging  about  her,  in  vain  imploring  a 
ler^s  protection,  till  a  merciless  wave  swept  them 
jT  together.  Husbands  and  wives — some  clinging 
bher  as  if  knit  by  the  embrace  of  death — others  see  a 
partner  torn  away  by  the  resistless  torrent  and  buried 
ath  the  waves.     A  lady  was  seen  standing  on  the 

as  the  second  wave  swept  over,  with  an  infant 
ted  to  her  bosom.  1'he  child  was  torn  from  her  arms 
thrown  upon  the  angry  deep.  "The  poor  woman," 
an  eye-witness,  "  sprang  from  the  deck  with  a  loud 
k  and  leaped  into  the  foam  after  her  babe,"  and  they 
hed  together. 
it  there  was  another  scene.    While  some  were  frantic, 

prayed,  some  were  petrified  from  fear,  others  flew  to 
)ar  for  liquor,  and  spent  the  last  hours  of  their  lives 
rinking,  cursing  and  swearing.  The  bar  had  been 
d,  but  those  already  mad  with  intoxication,  and  re- 
d  to  have  more,  rushed  on  the  bar  and  broke  it  open. 
3  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  bar-keeper  to  destroy 
iquors,  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  so  Tnuch  "property  ! 
}T  fellow ! "  adds  the  narrator,  "  he  did  not  live  to 
r  his  gains."     ' 

it  why  proceed  ?  The  whole  affair  was  one  of  un- 
led  wretchedness  and  woe.  Ninsty-jive  human 
rs  were  thereby  plunged  in  a  moment  into  a  waterj^ 
j:  and  more  than  twice '  ninetv-five  families  were 
)d  m  tears  and  clad  in  mourning. 
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And  what  was  the  cause  ?  It  was,  I  say  again,  the  in* 
competency  of  an  intaxiccUed  captavn.  It  was  the  " 
oitakmg  a  little  when  one  thinks  he  needs  ii  Tfa 
tain  called  himself,  and  his  friends  called  him,  a  tempe 
drinker.  He  took  a  little  wine  and  cordial  as  he  tho 
he  required  it  And  by-and-by  he  was  so  intoxica 
to  be  obliged  to  yield  the  command  of  his  vessel  to  ano.. 
but  not  till  it  was  too  late  to  save  ninety-five  useful  li 
and  thousands  of  propertv.  How  long  will  men  continiM 
to  patronize  their  worst  roe  ? 

Such  instances  as  I  have  here  alluded  to,  ought  to  be 
emblazoned  on  the  annals  of  Temperance,  and  be  made  to 
ring  in  the  ears  of  its  friends  to  elicit  their  compassion 
for  human  woes  and  to  fire  their  zeal ;  and  in  the  ears  of 
its  opponents,  till  they  too  shall  unite  their  efforts  to  diiji 
lodge  this  monster  scourge  from  his  dwelling  among  menui 
Where  war  has  slain  its  millions,  intoxicating  drinks  have; 
slain  theii'  tens  of  millions.  Where  war  has  cost  itsmillicms. 
Intemperance  has  cost  its  tens  of  millions.  The  little  fin- 
ger of  Intemperance  is  thicker  than  the  body  of  the 
demon  of  war.  But  its  cost,  either  in  the  destruction  of 
property  or  in  the  awful  havoc  it  makes  of  human  life,  ifc 
not  the  worst  of  it.  Intemperance,  as  we  have  seen,  ib  tr 
deadly  disease  on  the  immortal  spirit  It  not  only  fiOl; 
this  world  with  wretchedness  and  woe  and  death,  but  ii 
does  more  than  all  other  evils  to  fill  the  nether  world  witi'. 
its  miserable  inmates.  It  works  death  temporal  and  death ' 
eternal  It  is  a  poisonous  evil — ^a  devouring  monstet; 
leaving  nothing  in  his  train  but  poverty,  woe  and  death. 
Once  throw  yourself  into  his  deadly  grasp,  and  you  have 
surrendered  all,  and  received  nothing  in  return  bui 
shame,  disgrace  and  ruin. 

Alas,  what  has  not  Intemperance  done  as  the  angel  of 
death  to  people  the  grave  !  Not  even  the  bloody  annals 
of  war  equal  the  death-record  of  rum.  Here  is  the  Devil's 
stronghold  among  men. 


IX. 


THE  PERVERSION  OF  INTELLECT. 


LIODITAL  RBSOURCES  AND  ACnVITIES — ^MIND  THE  PRD^ 
MOVER  OF  ALL  ACTION — OF  ALL  POWER — LITERATURE 
— SCIENCE — HISTORY — MUSIC,  AND  THEIR  SAD  PERVER- 
SION. 

**  EIkowLedge  is  power" — a  power  either  for  good  or 
fcr  evil    All  action  lies  in  mirid.     Muscle  is  nothing  ex- 
cept as  the  servant  of  mind.     It  acts  only  as  set  in  motion 
md  ffoided  by  this  wonderful  yet  unseen  agent.    You 
•ee  riding  proudly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  a  noble 
naii-of-war.     It  is  a  grand  achievement  of  human  power. 
Every  mind,  field  and  foresi-^very  species  of  human 
ddll  and  power,  were  employed  in  its  construction  ;  yet 
that  mighty  thing  was  once  but  an  idea — a  thought.     Or 
jtm  board  an  ocean  steamer,  and  contemplate  all  its  mag- 
nificent arrangements — the  varied  skill  in  its  construction 
tad  fitting  up,  and  the  power  that  moves  it  over  the  face 
of  the  angry  deep,  and  you  have  again  before  you  but  an 
elaboration  in  all  its  varied  forms  of  a  thought     In  like 
maimer  we  may  trsice  back  to  its  humble  inception  in 
lome  mind  the  idea  of  the  present  steam  power.    What 
is  now  ramified  into  all  the  multifarious  forms  of  engine- 
ly — ^wliat  is  now  embodied  in  all  the  modes  of  steam- 
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power,  whether  to  propel  the  mighty  steamer,  the  xu| 
way-car,  or  the  wheel  of  the  manufacturer — ^the  whoS 
was  once  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  maa 
How  from  step  to  step  the  thought  imfolded — how,  fitm 
the  most  imperfect  inception  it  developed  and  gr^w  inlC 
colossal  stature  and  gigantic  powers  and  endlessly  mvitili 
plied  forms,  would  set  at  defiance  all  efforts  to  delineatft 
We  allude  to  it  here  simply  to  suggest  the  boundle$8  i* 
sources  which  lie  hid  in  the  human  intellect.  We  meel 
here  an  exhaustless  mine.  The  deeper  yuu  delve,  thf 
richer  and  the  more  abundant  the  ore. 

Great  revolutions  have  been  the  result  of  simple  and 
often  accidental  thought.  Political  ideas  may  sometimei 
be  expressed  by  a  single  word  or  sentence,  which  becomfll 
the  watch- word  for  millions,  and  turns  the  scale  in  the  dc§- 
tiny  of  empires.  The  efiect  of  a  simple  song,  founded  oa 
one  thought,  is  untold.  In  our  own  country  great  politi- 
cal changes  have  been  ensured,  and  Presidential  cam- 
paigns have  Ixien  won,  by  the  influence  of  a  stray  thought 
which  has  become  current,  and  adopted  as  a  rallying  ciy 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  political  parties. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  inspiration  that  entered 
the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  philosepher,  when  in  his 
studio  he  conceived  that  the  dull  iron  might  thrill  with 
immortal  ideas,  and  might  be  made  to  bear  messages 
from  land  to  land,  and  perhaps  encircle  the  world  with  its 
countless  wires.  But  it  was  realized ;  and  by  means  of 
that  thought  the  world  is  to-day  anniliilating  time  and 
space,  and  making  the  hearts  of  nations  beat  with  simul- 
taneous emotions. 

The  mind  of  one  man  produced  the  idea  of  the  expan- 
sive power  of  steam;  another  confii-med  it;  another  used 
it  with  a  beam  to  pump  water ;  and  James  Watt  devel- 
oped, contemporaneously  with  I)r.  Black,  the  law  of  latent 
heat  The  application  of  this  law  to  mechanics  led  the 
inventor  to  a  beautiful  combination  of  principles  and  ap- 
pliances, and  the  steam-engine,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the 
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great  motor  of  civilization,  has  raised  the  world  by  a  more 
than  Archimedean  lever  to  a  far  higher  level  of  progress 
and  development. 

An  unknown  and  humble  man  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  steam  to  paddle  vessels,  but  the  inventor  struggled 
through  life,  and  died  without  realizing  his  hopes.  John 
Fitch  never  saw  the  success  of  his  plans,  but  Ftdton  de- 
signed a  rotary  paddle-wheel ;  and  now  all  over  the  world 
steamers  ply  their  rotating  feet,  and  float  on  every  tide. 
Keptune  rides  in  a  mighty  floating  palace,  and  oceans  are 
crossed  with  scarce  a  fear. 

But  the  press,  the  great  "  art  preservative  of  all  arts  " — 
pinting  owes  its  existence  to  the  simple  idea  of  stamping 
letters  rudely  cut  on  a  block.  Out  of  that  incident  grew 
the  art  which  is  now,  and  must  henceforth  be,  the  world's 
great  teacher.  With  a  few  pieces  of  metal,  curiously 
shaped,  it  prints  on  paper  thoughts  and  words  that  sweep 
over  the  world.  It  is  tne  wonderful  and  genuine  thought- 
machine  which  kindles  the  fire,  and  wakens  the  intellect, 
and  moves  the  countless  thoughts  of  millions  of  minds. 
The  energy  and  action — the  revolutions  and  changeswhich 
have  resulted  and  will  yet  restdt  from  the  original  idea, 
are  beyond  conception. 

The  apple  that  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  philosopher  started 
a  thought  out  of  which  grew  the  demonstration  of  laws 
and  principles  in  science  which  unfolded  a  whole  domain 
of  unperceived  truth,  and  enabled  the  mind  to  weigh  the 
spheres,  and  compute  motions  of  celestial  mechanism  for 
immense  periods  of  the  future. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  overrating  the  power  of  thought. 
There  is  inherent  in  it  an  energy,  the  ca|)abilities  of  which 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  estimate.  All  our  inventions 
and  discoveries,  all  improvements  and  reforms  are  but  the 
realizations  of  thought.  But  this  power,  like  all  the 
powers  subordinate  to  it,  is  an  agent  for  good  or  fbr  evil, 
according  to  the  influence  which  guides  it,  or  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  directed.     Fire,  water,  steam,  electricity,  are 
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as  mighty  for  mischief,  when  left  unoonirolled,  or  whok 
'devoted  to  hurtful  purposes,  as  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  mighty  for  good  when  beneficially  applied.  The 
lightning  uncontrolled,  is  the  sure  agent  or  devastation 
and  death ;  but  when  guided  by  the  band  of  science  and 
made  the  servant  of  man,  it  becomes  an  agent  of  locomo- 
tion swifter  than  the  wind,  bearing  messages  of  love  and 
executing  errands  of  business  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the 
world. 

And  not  only  do  we  discover  in  the  human  inteUeet 
the  hiding  of  all  power,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  we 
here  meet  a  power  that  is  capable  of  an  indefinite  increase 
or  expansion.  Education,  in  its  true  and  etymological 
sense,  is  not  a  process  whereby  any  new  faculty  is  added 
to  the  mind.  To  educate  is  ^  educe,  to  dra/w  otU,  to  de- 
velop what  is  already  in  the  mind.  In  every  schck)l  of 
learning,  in  every  process  of  mental  discipline,  there  is  an 
unfolding  of  mind,  an  expansion  of  mental  pow^,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  corresponding  responsibility  for 
the  right  use  of  this  increased  mental  powef.  Unto  whom 
much  is  given,  much  will  be  required. 

I  might  dwell  on  the  responsibility  and  urge  the  duty 
of  an  honest  devotion  of  whatever  of  original  talent,  or 
of  mental  acquisitions  we  may  be  possessed,  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  it  is  rather  the  design  of 
the  present  chapter  to  conduct  the  reader  over  the  ravages 
ofein  as  we  shall  meet  them  in  the  perversions  of  the 
hurruin  intellect.  Behold,  what  desolations  our  Enemy 
has  made  here. 

It  would  need  none  of  the  romance  of  hope  or  of  specu 
lation  to  divine  what  our  world  would  soon  become  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  among  men  as  the  perversion  of 
talent — ^if  all  learning  and  science  and  art— if  eloquence 
and  poetry  and  logic,  and  mental  training  and  endowments 
of  every  kind,  were  devoted  only  to  the  real  and  lasting 
welfare  of  man.  But  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  melan- 
choly fact  ?     What  hath  the  enemy  done  here  ?    How 
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tttle  of  learning  subserves  the  cause  of  truth,  of  right,  of 
reedom,  of  reli^on !  How  little  of  literature-rof  poetry, 
(f  history,  of  eloquence  or  art !  How  small  a  poiiion  is 
togaged  for  Qod  and  bis  cause !  The  usurpations  of  the 
innny  here  are  melancholy  indeed,  and  almost  universal. 

The  thought  finds  a  melancholy  illustration  in  actual 
ife.  We  might  adduce  any  number  of  examples  Among 
he  most  brilliant  and  gifted  men  and  popular  writers,  we 
umber  such  men  as  Lord  Byron,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
kmsseau,  Paine.  They  were  giants  in  intellect,  and 
riihal  they  were  endowed  with  talents  of  a  popular  char- 
cter,  fitted  to  exert  the  highest  order  of  influence  on  other 
lindk  But  what  influence  did  they  exert  ?  What  mark 
ave  they  left  behind  them  ? 

In  the  social  and  moral  influence  left  behind  them, 
hey  have  been  as  the  scorching  sirocco  that  passes  over 
fertile  and  beautiful  land.  It  may  be  said  of  them  mor- 
Uy,  as  the  prophet  said  of  a  desolating  army  which  he 
[escribes :  "  The  land  before  them  is  as  the  Garden  of 
Uen,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness."  Man  is 
carcely  the  victim  of  a  more  blighting  curse  than  that 
oflicted  by  the  pen  of  a  corrupt  and  corrupting,  yet  popu- 
ur  writer. 

And  how  sad  the  use  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  of 
he  present  day  are  making  of  their  talents.  We  might 
lere  instance,  were  it  necessary,  any  number  of  popular 
niters  of  the  present  day,  whose  mighty  minds  and  ready 
tens  and  eloquent  tongues,  if  they  had  been  employed  to 
Uustrate  and  defend  the  truth  with  only  the  same  zeal 
nd  assiduity  they  have  engaged  in  perverting  and  oppos- 
Dg  it,  they  would  be  mighty  men  in  the  earth.  "  One 
umer  destroyeth  much  gockL"  In  nothing  does  this  aph- 
rism  hold  more  sadly  true  than  in  respect  to  the  influence 
xerted  by  one  commanding  mind  over  the  minds  of  the 
mss.  If  every  thought  is  a  power,  and  every  thought 
xpressed  is  a  power  exercised  for  good  or  for  evil,  then  we 
nay  estimate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  what  resources  for 
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evil  are  garnered  in  the  perverted  inteUect  of  a  aingk. 
great  mind.     Whether  he  write,  or  speak,  or  act,  there  »' 
following  in  his  wake  a  multitude,  who,  as  he  I^mIs  tfaen^ 
will  go  on  to  do  evil. 

We  may  select  any  of  the  modes  by  which  mind  gains 
a  supremacy  over  mind  and  directs  it  whithersoever  it 
will,  and  our  thoughts  will  be  abundantly  illustrated. 

Poetry  has  a  charm  over  the  mind  of  immense  power. 
Yet  how  extensively  is  this  noble  art  wrested  from  its  hij^ 
level,  from  which  it  tends  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  creations 
of  its  own,  to  rouse  the  better  passions  of  the  soul,  to  in- 
struct, and  to  move  to  right  feelings  and  actions,  and 
brought  it  down  to  grovel  with  debasement  and  moral 
corruj'tion.  How  often  it  has  been  shamefully  surrendered 
to  the  enemy,  and  he  has  used  it  without  stint,  to  corrupt, 
to  rouse  the  latent  pa«si(^ns  of  a  nature  already  corrupt, 
and  to  urge  to  feelings  and  acts  which  curse  our  common 
inheritance,  and  bless  not. 

Eloquence  is  a  rare  power,  too,  among  the  elements  that 
move  to  action.  It  is  a  mental  power,  developed  and  used 
for  the  control  of  other  minds ;  and  when  used  only  to 
persuade  man  to  right  action,  or  to  the  adoption  of  right 
principles,  it  is  truly  a  divine  art,  as  well  as  mighty.  But 
how  little  of  this  noble  art  is  as  yet  devoted  to  the  real 
interests  of  man,  the  establishment  and  defence  of  the 
truth,  or  the  suppoii;  of  human  rights,  or  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness  1  How  extensively  is  this  divine  art 
employed  merely  to  amuse  as  its  better  function ;  while, 
what  IS  a  thousand  times  worse,  how  much  oftener  is  it 
employed  to  mislead,  to  deceive,  to  foi-tify  error  and  wrong 
— to  make  the  worse  course  appear  the  better — ^not  to 
bless,  but  to  curse. 

I  cannot  better  illustmte  what  I  mean  than  by  the  aid 
of  a  contrast  recently  drawn  by  an  unknown,  yet  not  an 
unpractised  pen.  It  is  of  two  men  of  professional  life  who 
recently  died  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  both 
bom  of  religious  parentage,  educated  under  the  mast  fav- 
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[  ourabla  cireiimstances,  and  both  filled  a  large  space  in  the 

[  public  eye.    Both  have  gone  to  their  rest,  and  now  the 

impartial  verdict  may  be  passed  upon  their  lives  and  the 

;   fruit  of  their  professional  labours.     The  death  and  burial 

of  both,  nearly  simultaneous,  seems  to  admit  of  running 

out  a  parallel,  instructive  even  if  painful : 

They  started  alike  in  life  under  the  most  favourable 
prospeMcts  for  usefulness  and  elevation  of  character.  They 
travelled  the  same  road  together  but  briefly,  and  when 
they  separated,  one  took  the  "  straight  and  Tiarrow  path  " 
which  leads  to  life,  and  the  other  the  "  broad  road  which 
leads  to  destruction."  One  espoused  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  devoted  time,  talents  and  the  energies  of  a  long  min- 
istry to  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  The  other  gave 
lus  rare  native  gifts,  and  the  industry  of  weary,  toilsome 
years  to  a  profession  which  yields  only  the  most  bitter 
firuits  of  unrighteousness.  One  laboured  untiringly  through 
life  to  lead  men  to  seek  their  spiritual  safety  to-day,  and 
to  advance  their  true  happiness  by  following  the  way  of 
positive  religious  duty.  The  other,  not  less  diligent  in  the 
walks  of  a  public  profession,  insidiously  seduced  men  from 
their  allegiance  to  Christ,  by  ri8iculing  the  character  of 
his  disciples  and  caricaturing  their  professions  and  prac- 
tices. One  was  engaged  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
striving  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  fellow-travellers  to 
eternity,  and  valiantly  defending  the  truth  at  the  hazard 
of  personal  sacrifice  and  sufiering.  The  other  devoted  his 
life  to  the  frivolity  of  the  stage  and  its  consequent  dissi- 
pation, and  by  example,  if  not  precept,  led  many  of  the 
young  into  snares  from  which  they  were  nev  er  extricated 
The  life  of  one  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power, 
of  faith  in  elevating  and  purifying  character,  in  sustaining 
protracted  suffering,  and  giving  serenity  and  submission 
to  an  afflicted  disciple.  The  history  of  the  other  shows 
the  power  of  the  sensual  appetites  and  passions.  One 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  good  men  and  the  love  of  a 
laige  cin.*le  of  eminent  Christian  friends.     The  other  had 
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the  approbation  mainly  of  men  of  similar  habits  and  loose 
moral  propensities,  with  but  few  to  adhere  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  One  died  the  cheerful, 
happy  disciple  of  a  beloved  Master,  ready  to  go  when 
summoned,  and  who  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
^  unspeakable  joy  "  promised  the  Christian.  The  other^ 
"  without  hope  or  Uod  in  the  world,"  suffered  bitterly  on 
his  dying  bed,  remorse  biting  like  a  serpent  and  stinging 
like  an  adder,  lamenting,  while  he  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  sensual  mirth  of  others,  he  himself  had  been 
the  victim  of  the  sorest  dejection  and  grief.  One  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  surrounded  by  the  sympathies  of 
earnest  friends  and  the  warmest  affection  of  Christians 
whose  memory  will  long  be  fragrant  with  the  churches. 
The  other  died  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  doom, 
leaving  few  incidents  in  a  frivolous  and  wasted  ufe,  to 
cause  society  to  mourn  his  departure. 

Comments  are  needless  and  might  seem  invidious.  The 
one  has  heard  his  Master  say :  "  Servant  of  God,  well 
done."  And,  greeted  by  a  goodlj'^  company  which  he  had 
guided  to  the  heavenly  Zion,  and  followed  by  the  bene- 
diction of  thousands  who  wait  still  the  Master's  call,  he 
enters  his  eternal  rest.  But  what,  when  viewed  from  his 
standpoint  before  the  tribunal  of  the  great  God,  does  the 
great  comedian  now  see  in  the  life-elevation  of  his  no  less 
gifted  mind,  and  probably  more  brilliant  talents,  that  can 
minister  one  drop  of  satisfaction  now?  Does  he  wish  his 
works  to  follow  him  ?  Would  he  now  be  greeted  by  the 
array  of  that  great  multitude,  which,  during  a  long  and 
much  applauded  professional  course,  he  had  the  most 
effectuauy  helped  onward  in  their  downward  course  in 
the  broad  road  to  death  ? 

I  pause  only  to  ask  the  young  man  now  buckling  on 
the  harness  for  life,  endowed  with  bi*illiant  talents,  and 
aspiring  after  great  things,  in  whose  footsteps  he  would 
ehoose  to  tread?  Would  he  follow  in  the  career,  and 
seek  the  world-wide  renown  of  William  K  Bukton  t   Or 
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would  he,  as  an  humble,  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  like  James  W. 
Alexander  and  George  Whitefield,  yield  himself  up  a 
servant  of  the  Crucified  One,  and  seek  honour  with  God 
by  turning  many  to  righteousness  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  class,  whom,  though  I  would 
not  rank  them  in  the  category  of  the  classes  before  named, 
are  satisfied  to  employ  their  mental  endowment^  in  a 
department  of  literature  which  can  scarcely  claim  a  higher 
ofiice  than  that  of  catering  to  the  transient,  and  too  often 
not  the  innocent  amusement  of  readers.  We  cannot  too 
deeply  regret  that  such  rare,  brilliant,  commanding  talents 
for  popular  writing  as  are  possessed  by  such  authors  as 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  and  scores  of  writers  of  that  class,  should 
not  have  made  their  great  power  felt  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  intellectual  and  moral  teaching.  It  seems  but  a  melan- 
choly perversion,  a  sad  waste  tnat  such  powers  should 
aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  to  amuse, — ^and  perhaps 
sink  so  low  as  to  demoralize. 

"An  enemy  hath  done  this : "  and  scarcely  do  we  else- 
where discover  ravages  over  which  the  good  man  should 
more  bitterly  weep.  What  could  not  such  men  do  if 
their  glowing  minds  and  warm  hearts  were  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  A  moment's  contrast 
will  again  confirm  what  I  assert.  Contrast  the  class  of 
men  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  with  such  men  as 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Harlan  Page, 
Knill,  and  Payson — all  of  them  men  of  moderate  talents, 
compared  with  the  authors  I  have  named  ;  and  what  have 
they  done  ?  I  speak  not  so  much  now  of  the  quantity  of 
the  respective  doings  of  the  two  classes  as  of  the  quality. 
The  one  is  engraven  on  the  marble,  the  other  written  on 
the  sand  !  1  am  doubtless  safe  in  saying  that  Samuel  J. 
Mills — neither  a  poet,  philosopher  or  sage — neither  a 
genius,  a  scholar  or  a  wit— contributed  more,  in  the 
simple  truths  he  preached  during  a  very  brief  ministry, 
and  the  plans  of  benevolent  action  he  devised,  to  the  real 
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enlightenment  and  the  true  progress  of  his  race — ^left  more 
behind  him  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  did  more  for 
the  substantial  good  of  man,  than  all  the  sceptics,  all  the 
learned  infidels,  all  the  writers  of  fiction  and  comedy,  and 
all  the  religious  errorists  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  present  time.  Being  dead,  he  speaks  more  than  their 
whole  united  voice  combined. 

But  we  should  here  not  overlook,  as  strongly  corroborat- 
ing what  I  haj^e  said  of  this  class  of  men,  tiiat,  while  we 
may  thus  hold  them  up  as  examples  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion as  having  made  an  unusual  consecration  of  their 
powers,  they  themselves  indulged  the  humiliating  thought 
that  they  had  done  little  compared  to  what  they  might 
have  done — ^that  the  devotion  of  their  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities had  been  but  partial.  Nothing  gives  a  sure, 
lasting  and  wholesome  efficiacy  to  our  intellectual  eilorts  • 
— nothing  makes  mind  truty  in  the  right  direction,  but 
the  power  of  a  good  life.  "We  have/'  says  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"  many  ways  of  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  tut 
none  so  efficacious  as  leading  a  virtuous,  upright  and  well- 
ordered  life.  There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a 
good  man's  life,  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  orator's 
genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of  holiness  speaks 
more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels.  Let  parents  remember  this.  The  best  in- 
heritance a  parent  can  bequeath  to  a  child  is  a  virtuous 
example,  a  legacy  of  hallowed  remembrances  and  associa- 
tions. The  beauty  of  holiness,  beaming  through  the  life 
of  a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is  more  effectual  to  strengthen 
such  as  do  stand  in  virtue's  ways,  and  raise  up  those  that 
are  bowed  down,  than  precept,  command,  entreaty,  or 
warning.  Christianity  itself,  I  believe,  owes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  moral  power,  not  to  the  precepts  or 
parables  of  Christ,  but  to  his  own  character.  The  beauty 
of  that  holiness  which  is  enshrined  in  the  four  brief 
biographies  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  has  done  more,  and 
will  do  more,  to  r^enerate  the  worid,  and  bring  in  an 
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ig  righteousness,  than  all  the  other  agencies  put 
It  has  done  more  to  spread  his  religion  in  the 
m  all  that  has  ever  been  preached  or  written  on 
jnces  of  Christianity." 

a,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  take  no  more  than  a 
new  of  the  perversions  to  which  allusion  has 
ie.  Could  we  penetrate  into  the  secret  springs 
we  should  be  astonished  to  find  how  little  of 
I's  activity  is  as  yet  set  in  motion  by  consecrated 

m  to  the  learned  professions :  the  Qospel  minis- 
law,  and  medicine.  These  three  professions 
a  very  large  share  of  the  talent  of  a  nation,  and, 
[uence,  exert  a  very  controlling  influence  on  every 
I  community.  We  would  that  we  might  pass  by 
as  too  destitute  of  illustrations  to  detain  u&  But 
J  not  so.  Though  no  profession  devote^  so  much 
il  and  lasting  talent  to  the  good  of  man,  yet  a  tale 
nay  be  told  here.  We  shaU  now  lelave  out  of  the 
the  priestly  orders  of  all  false  religions,  thoiigh  it 
hat  we  meet  the  most  lamentable  perversions  of 
lywhere  to  be  found  in  all  professional  life.  For 
•ng  false  religions  that  nearly  all  the  learning  of  a 
J  monopolized  by  the  priesthood  ;  and  if  it  be  used, 
show  it  for  the  mdst  part  is,  to  foster  superstition^ 
^e  mind,  and  to  crush  liberty,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
e,  unblushing,  wicked  perversions  of  talent  and 
malignity  ever  devised,  or  that  the  Arch-Fiend 
ctised. 

ather  to  the  clerical  profession  as  it  exists  under 
form,  as  the  ministry  of  the  evangelical  church, 
irence  is  made.  No  profession,  as  I  said,  devotes 
a  proportion  of  its  talent  to  the  best  interests  of 
lether  for  time  or  for  eternity.  Yet,  by  one  perver- 
mother,  how  large  deductions  are  we  often  obliged 
from  the  intellectual  efficiency  they  might  have 
1 ;  while  the  most  devoted  cla^  have  grievously  to 
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lament  their  lack  of  entire  consecration  of  mind,  soul  i 
spirit,  to  the  great  work  of  their  calling. 

The  profession  of  law  is  a  noble  profession.  It  is»  wl 
taken  as  embracing  jurists  and  judges,  legislators  and  ec 
cutors,  the  ^ardian  of  some  of  the  highest  and  dearest 
man's  eartmy  interests.  Man's  relations  to  man,  and  1 
duties  proceeding  from  these  relations,  are  second  only 
his  relations  and  duties  to  his  Qod,  and  in  the  divi 
arrangements  they  are  not  separated.  The  profession 
question  is  charged  with  these  interests — ^to  define  th< 
relations  and  to  enforce  these  duties.  They  are,  in  t 
most  extensive  sense,  the  ministers  of  justice,  to  defii 
enforce  and  defend  its  claims.  The  science  of  govemmc 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  their  high  and  responail 
duties.  And  withal  this  numerous  class  of  men  possesi 
very  large  share  of  the  talent  of  our  coimtry,  abundant 
fitting  them  to  meet  duties  so  onerous  and  honourab 
What  opportunities  has  the  statesman  to  play  the  patri 
and  use  the  highest  order  of  talents  for  the  noblest  of  pv 
poses ;  yet  often,  shrinking  in  the  merest  truckling  no 
tician,  his  country  would  be  the  better  if  he  had  no  taJen 
at  alL 

And  who  has  a  nobler  field  than  the  lawyer — ^to  stai 
forth  the  defender  and  dispenser  of  justice — ^nobly  to  ser 
his  fellow-men  in  those  mazes  and  intricacies  of  life  wh« 
most  they  need  a  friend  ?  But  how  often  is  he  the  woi 
friend  justice  has  to  fear ;  he  makes  right  wrong,  and  1 
tender  mercies  are  cruelty. 

K  every  statesman  were  a  true  patriot,  and  every  po 
tician  a  true  man,  and  every  lawyer  an  honest  jurist,  ao< 
would  our  world  be,  at  least  civilly,  socially  and  conmifi 
cially,  prepared  for  that  golden  age,  so  often  sung  by  par 
phets  and  sighed  for  by  all  who  wait  to  welcome  the  re 
titution  of  all  things  through  the  Mediatorial  King. 

I  shall  leave  to  the  sons  of  iEsculapius  to  determi] 
whether  there  be  among  their  fraternity  any  special  i 
tellectual  waste.    A  verv  sacred  trust  is  committed 
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;  and  the  fraternity  embodies  large  treasures  of 
ng  and  science — of  native  and  cultivated  talent, 
t  is  not  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  enter  into  the 
ralia  of  their  art,  and  determine  how  far  the  great 
iciual  resources  and  the  large  fund  of  experience 
tsed  by  the  craft  are  made  to  subserve  the  best 
jy  interests  of  their  respective  communities.  Has 
waling  art  advanced  with  the  advance  of  knowledge 
cience  ? 

lilar  remarks  will  probably  appear  not  the  less  just 
lied  to  general  literature.  Of  two  thousand  writers 
r  land,  one-half  are  writers  of  fiction — a  large  pro- 
m,  indeed,  devote  themselves  to  the  mere  amnse- 

of  a  people.  For  most  of  these  writers  aim  at 
ng  higner — ^and  many  of  them  aim  at  something 
y  lower.  They  make  a  well-told  story  a  decoy  to 
late  a  large  mass  of    mind  with  a  moral   poison 

fatal  than  death.  More  minds  are  probably  cor- 
d,  more  hearts  demoralized,  more  error  inculcated 
le  novel  than  in  any  or  perhaps  all  other  ways  :  and 
iusibly,  so  stealthily,  so  insidiously,  that  the  infatu- 
patient  is  insensible  of  the  disease  contracted  till 

past  all  remedy.  A  vast  amount  of  the  most 
htly  talent  of  the  present  day,  of  the  most  lively  and 
rsive  imagination,  and  inventive  genius  in  the  pro- 
on  of  the  literature  here ,  referred  to  is  thus  prosti- 
L 

Tiat  would  be  the  influence  on  the  world  if  such 
ts  and  aptitudes  were  devoted  only  to  illustrate  and 
ce  truth — to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 

of  their  readers  ?  It  would  add  an  immense  power 
r  present  resources  for  the  renovation  of  the  world, 
lis  is  however  but  one  way  in  which  our  literature  is 
jrted  and  prostituted.  Many  books  are  written  pur- 
y  to  propagate  error,  to  demoralize,  to  stir  up  strife 
party  animosity,  to  defame  character,  to  excite  the 
u  passions,  to  exalt  wickedness  and  to  prostrate 
le. 
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A  similar  course  of  remark  would  apply  to  buMnm 
talent  as  engaged  in  the  guidance  of  the  great  commercial 
affairs  of  the  world.  Few  fully  estimate  the  value  to  civi- 
lization, and  to  all  the  great  movements  of  the  world,  of 
men  of  capital,  and  of  that  tact  and  talent  so  to  employ  it 
as  to  make  it  answer  its  great  and  beneficent  ends.  With- 
out this  agency  not  one  of  the  great  -plans  of  human  pro* 
gress,  and  for  the  extension  of  Qiristianity,  can  be  carried 
out;  and  were  this  once  to  become  a  sanctified  agency, 
we  could  want  neither  means,  resources  nor  facilities  for 
the  consummation  of  all  our  purposes  of  benevolence  for 
the  final  regenemtion  of  the  world  But  nowhere  else  do 
we  more  distinctly  trace  the  foot-prints  of  the  Foe,  Ex- 
ceptions we  have  of  merchant  princes,  and  princely  mea 
of  business,  who  are  truly  pillars  in  the  church,  and  whose 
arms  of  benevolence  reach  around  the  globe.  Yet  how  ex- 
tensive and  lamentable  is  the  perversion  !  How  do  the 
shrewdest  minds  too  often  aspire  to  no  higher  function 
than  that  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  overreach,  de- 
ceive, defraud  and  oppress. 

And  science  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  It  is  rather  a  painfully  interesting  fact,  that 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  discoveries  of 
modem  science  are  highly  serviceable  to  crime  and  fraud. 
Counterfeiters  and  forgers  seem  to  be  as  much  inclined  to 
use  them,  and  promise  to  be  as  much  benefited  by  them, 
as  honest  men  and  honest  arts.  A  new  process  of  repro- 
ducing facsimiles  of  manuscript  writing  from  stone  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  M.  Lachard,  in  the  presence  of  that  body, 
requested  some  of  its  members  to  write,  and  sign  their 
names  to  a  few  lines  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  while  yet 
moist  was  placed  bj"  Lachard  upon  blotting  paper,  whidi 
he  took  to  nis  house,  leaving  the  original  in  the  hands  of 
an  Academician,  M.  Segnier.  The  next  day  M.  Segnier 
and  his  colleagues  received  two  copies  of  this,  one  upon 
parchment,  and  the  other  upon  ordinary  letter  paper,  so 
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tly  like  the  orignal  in  all  respects  as  to  defy  a  stran- 
to  the  experiment  to  tell  which  of  the  thre^  first  was 
ten — which  were  copies  and  which  was  the  original 
Academy  requested  Lachard  not  to  m^e  the  process 
lis  dangerous  discovery  public, 
nd  more  forbidding  still  is  the  survey  when  we  con- 
plate  the  schemes  for  mischief  and  villainy  which  are 
ned  and  executed  only  by  minds  great  in  wicked- 
The  whole  power  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  is 
loyed  only  in  schemes  of  mischief — at  least  in  some 

that  only  debases  and  preys  upon  the  best  interests' 
lan. 

usic,  history  and  the  fine  arts  each  affords  a  field  of 
tration  which  we  may  now  scarcely  enter.  The 
ble  has  a  voice — every  painting  speaks,  and  each 
ies  a  lesson  tot^e  mind  and  a  moral  to  the  heart, 
how  sad  that  that  lesson  and  that  moral  should  so 
a  serve  only  to  debase  and  demoralize.  The  prosti- 
Dn  has  here  been  sad  indeed.  But  our  survey  of  the 
ers  and  perversions  of  Tnuaic  and  song  must  not  be 
e  so  hasty. 

erhaps  no  species  of  talent  is  so  largely  and  so  sadly 
erted  as  that  of  Music.  The  Devil  has  been  per- 
ied  almost  to  monopolize  this  mighty  power  over  the 
lan  mind.     I  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  poetry,  and 

extensively  it  has  been  prostituted  to  corrupt,  debase 
to  persuade  to  evil,  rather  than  to  purify,  to.  elevate 
to  charm  into  what  is  good.  Music  and  song  are 
cises  of  the  same  power.  And  each  is  itself  a  power 
zh  we  are  not  likely  to  overrate.  Music  is  of  heaven- 
rigin — a  native  of  Paradise,  sent  to  cheer  man  in  his 
hly  pilgrimage,  to  speak  to  the  heart  in  the  mellow 
ins  of  celestial  harmony,  and  to  teach  him  the  language 
le  angelic  choir. 

I  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  social  sphere,  music  is 
cknowledged  power  of  no  secondary  order.  The  ex- 
rdinary  success  of  Methodism,  in  our  country  more 
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especially,  in  its  earlier  history  fumisheB  an  iIlustntiQO. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  preaching  or  mnging  had  the 

most  to  do  with  that  success.    The  statesman,  tM  patriflib 

and  more  eripecially  the  politician,  understands  the  iraha 

^  to  his  cause  of  the  power  of  song.    The  demagogue  and 

'the  military  chieftain,    perha|V5,   understand  it    better. 

Many  a  revolution  has  jgreatly  owed  its  success  totha 

influence  of  song.      It  is  enough  that  we  infftr^^iflft  die- 

Marseillaise  hynm ;  the  popular  songs  of  our  own  Befolv- 

tion,  Indian  war-songs,  and  the  songs  and  ballads  whidi 

,  are  used  to  act  on  the  masses,  to  stir  them  up  for  acuM: 

great  ])ublic  movement,  a  riot,  a  war,  an  election.    Song 

often  does  more  than  the  public  hanngae  to  persnadB; 

man  to  good  or  to  evil. 

Wo  need  no  more  than  allude  to  the  perversion  of  tWi 
talent.  MoHt  ruthlessly  has  the  Enemy  invaded  tlui;; 
lovely  domain.  We  may  not  attempt  to  determine  hov 
larj^o  a  portion  of  nuiHic  is  perverted  from  its  natural  and; 
lei^itimate  u.so — made  the  means  of  debasing,  demoralii-i 
ing  and  exciting  to  all  manner  of  evil.  The  pervendoa! 
is  enormous.  J 

Nor  has  the  field  of  History  been  overlooked  in  ttoj 
devastations  of  the  Foe.  Though  recently  in  a  iegaibi 
recovered  from  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer,  yet  histoiy>: 
has  been  to  a  great  extent,  surrendered  to  the  tendtf 
mercies  of  such  writers  as  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Volney  and 
Voltaire. 

Of  all  the  deadly  onslaughts  made  on  history,  noDi 
was  ever  more  audacious  than  that  of  the  Romish  Hja* 
raehy  nt  the  present  moment.  In  this  era  of  progresSi  oi 
light  and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  the  Romish  Church  is  made  to  feel  thai 
there  ai'e  certain  prominent,  glaring,  hideous  features  hi 
her  history  which  stand  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  worldi 
a  burning  disgrace,  an  indelible  stigma  on  all  decent  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  history  of  the  Inquisition— of  tin 
block  and  the  stake — of  murders  and  massacres  and  per 
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secations  infemal  As  seen  through  the  lurid  atmosphere 
of  the  dark  a^,  they  seemed  but  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Bat  as  the  £&iuifiil  page  of  'history  holds  them  up  before 
the  eyes  of  a  modem  civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
light  of  Christianity,  they  put  to  the  blush  the  succes- 
sors of,  and  the  vouchers  for,  those  who  perpetrated  these 
unearthly  deeds.  No  such  stigma  rests  on  our  race  as  is 
to  be  read  in  the  horrid  tortures  inflicted  on  the  humble, 
unoffending  followers  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  those  Bo- 
miah  persecutions.  The  burning  record  stands  engra- 
ven on  the  page  of  history,  and  ''  what  can  they  do  about 
it?" 

They  have  determined  what  to  do.  The  foul  record 
must  be  blotted  out.  The  truth  of  history  must  be  de- 
nied. Facts  so  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  to  all  hu- 
inanity  must  be  repudiated.  The  undisputed  facts  of 
centuries  must  now'  be  branded  as  "  Protestant  lies,"  and 
Etome  be  received  as  a  tolerant  Church, 

This  is  what  the  Papacy  are  attempting  "  to  do  about 
t.**  Though  Rome  did  nothing  in  the  darkest  of  her 
lark  days  of  persecution  and  blood,  which,  if  she  had 
lie  power,  she  would  not  do  now,  yet  she  is  determined 
o  ignore  her  own  history,  if  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul, 
ihe  may  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  the  past.  It  is  a  reck  - 
ass,  fearless  Devil  that  dares  raise  his  polluted  hand 
o  blot  out  the  page  of  long-confirmed  history.  But  we 
leed  not  be  surprised.    No  device  is  left  untried. 

Bat  we  pursue  the  subject  in  this. form  no  further. 
Jin  not  only  perverts  thought,  but  is,  to  a  sad  extent,  the 
inemy  of  thought.  A  few  very  wicked  men  have  made 
preat  advances  in  learning,  have  become  sages  and  philo- 
lophers.  But  they  have  become  such  rather  in  spite  of 
iheir  bad  moral  character.  Sin,  in  all  its  elements,  in  all 
ts  actings  and  developments,  is  the  foe  to  mental  re- 
learches  and  acauisitions.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a 
[Hue  religion  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
in  sorts  of  useful  learning.    The  peaceful  and  sanctified 
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conscience  which  belonffs  to  such  a  religion,  the  pore 
mind  it  secures,  the  good  hahits  it  engenders^  are  alt  di- 
rectly conducive  to  intellectual  progress  and  attain- 
ments. And  what  is  yet  more  to  our  purpose,  in  respect 
to  the  resources  of  knowledge,  fields  of  invest^ation  and 
materials  of  thought,  the  enlight^oied  conscience  and  the 
sanctified  mind  have  the  decided  advantage. 

The  objects  of  all  knowledge — ^the  entire  field  of  scien- 
tific research,  in  a  sense  more  or  less  direct,  relate  to  God, 
his  works,  his  word,  or  his  ways ;  their  relations  one  to 
another ;  man's  relations  to  them  ;  their  laws ;  their  op6^ 
ations,  qualities  or  uses.    Now,  shall  we  be  told  that  the 
condition  of  the  mind,  the  state  of  the  conscience  and  the 
affections,  and  the  habits  of  the  man,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  all  true  science  ?    Is  the  knowledge, 
the  love,  and  the  reverence  of  the  Creator  no  qualification 
to  a  more  ready  and  thorough,  acauaintance  with  his 
works  and  his  ways  ?      There  is,  sumectively,  no  doubt, 
a  reason  why  the  pious,  devout  mind  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  pursuit  of  auy  branch  of  knowledge.    Afi 
it  is  said,  "  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  Jbiow  of 
the  doctrine" — he  shall  be  in  a  position,  his  mind  shall  be 
so  guided  that  he  shall  understand  the  truth  and  know 
what  to  believe,  so  a  mind  right  towards  God  is  in  a  state 
to  understand  and  comprehend  more  of  all  that  pertains 
to  God.      "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  tnat  fear 
him" — they  that  love  and  honour  God  are  brought  into  a 
position  most  favourable  to  a  knowledge  of  him,  whether 
it  be  of  the  works  of  his  creation  or  of  his  providence  or 
grace. 

The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  another  expression  of 
the  Psalmist :  **  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought 
out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  in  Him.''*  Delight  in 
the  Lord,  complacency  in  his  character,  supreme  admira- 

*  According  to  Street,  who  translates  **  in  Him,"  instead  of  *'  ther«« 
in,"  as  is  rendered  in  King  James's  Bible. 
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ad  reverence,  are  again,  the  best  possible  qualifica- 
widch  a  mind  can  bring  to  the  study  of  God's  works; 
er  words,  to  the  pursuit  of  all  science, 
ether,  therefore,  the  materials  of  thought,  the  field 
^estigation,  or  the  resources  and  preparedness  of 
be  brought  into  the  account,  we  are  justified  in  the 
ision  that  true  science,  that  all  intellectual  advance- 
finds  its  only  congenial  field  within  the  domains  of 
re  Beligion.  Sin  is  its  most  formidable  foe.  Did 
ed  farther  confirmation  of  this  we  might  find  it  in 
istory  of  useful  learning  as  it  has  existed  under  the 
?e8  of  diflerent  forms  of  Religion.  It  is  here  safe  to 
I  that  practical,  useful  learning  has  nowhere  found 
genial  atmosphere  except  under  the  protecting,  fos- 
f  care  of  a  pure  religion.  Nowhere  else  is  general 
igence  encouraged  and  the  masses  educated,  and  no- 
3  else  is  knowledge  and  science  to  any  extent  made 
cal.  And  what  strengthens  this  position  is,  that  the 
y  of  those  nations  over  which  false  religions  hold 
,  shows  that  those  which  incorporate  the  most  of 
in  them,  and  consequently  approach  nearest  to  a  true 
3n,  are  the  most  prolific  in  the  useful  arts  and 
:es ;  while  those  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  most 
a. 

is  not  intended  here  to  deny  that  Egypt,  Greece  and 
)  did,  though  they  were  idolatrous  nations,  produce 
truly  learned  men.  But  it  is  intended  to  assume 
these  learned  men  were  in  no  sense  the  products  of 
religious  systems.  They  were  the  merest  exceptions 
the  ignorant  masses :  and  more,  it  is  intended  to 
le  that  the  Platos,  the  Senecas,  the  Socrates,  and 
otles  of  those  nations  were,  in  connection  with  their 
actual  culture,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  emancipated 
the  shackles  which  kept  in  mental  bondage  the  mass 
iir  pagan  countrymen.  As  they  penetrated  into  the 
things  of  natiu-e  and  of  mind,  they  discovered  there 
;  God  of  nature  $md  of  mind^  raised  infinitely  above 
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all  the  ffods  which  the  huukob  of  their  oountryiiieii  bo 
ignoranUy  worshipped. 

Pagan  idolatry  has  drawn  over  its  intellectaal  empire 
a  cloud  aLnost  impenetrable  and  well-nigh  univeraaL 
Yet  in  defiance  of  which  a  little  light  has  shined,  and  a 
few  minds  been  enlightened.  Mohammedanism  has  ad- 
mitted more  light,  and  the  Papacy  yet  more ;  and  learn- 
ing has  prospered  in  the  same  proportion — owin^  noth- 
ing, in  either  case,  to  a  false  rebgion,  but  to  the  Truth, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  systems  of  error,  has  wrought  out 
such  a  result. 


•1 


X. 


THE  PERVERSION  OF  WEALTH. 


MONEY  A  POWEB  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  GREAT  ADVERSARY 
— ^THE  COST  OPSIN— PRIDE — ^AMBITION — ^WAR — ^LUXURY 
—  EXTRAVAGANCE  —  RUM  —  TOBACCO  —  OPIUM  ;  WITH 
FACTS  AND  FIGURES  OF  EACH. 

Money  is  power.  And  no  power  perhapu  exerts  a 
more  universal  empire  over  the  human  mind.  When 
honestly  gotten  and  properly  used,  it  is  a  power  for  good 
scarcely  second  to  any  other.  If  perverted,  it  is  a 
mighty  power  for  evil.  Money  is  the  motive  power  of 
commerce,  and  the  lught  arm  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It 
gives  wings  to  the  gospel,  speeding  the  angel  of  mercy, 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  on  his  blessed  mission  around 
the  world.  There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  more 
practical  question,  if  there  be  a  more  important  one,  than 
that  of  the  right  use,  or  consecration  of  property.  Fidel- 
ity, as  touching  the  unrighteous  mammon,  is  a  virtue  of 
very  high  order,  but  of  rare  attainment.  Defection  here  is 
but  too  common  and  almost  universal.  Money,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  world's  regeneration,  is  a  very 
essential  agency.  Here  too  it  is  the  sinews  of  war.  All 
sorts  of  reforms  must  be  efi*ected.  Men,  in  vastly  greater 
number,  must  be  sent  abroad  to  evangelize  the  nations. 
Schools  and  all  the  needed  appliances  of  education  must 
be  sustained  on  a  vastly  enlarged  scale.    The  press  must 
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enter  upon  a  mission  of  unprecedented  maenitude  and 
magnificence ;  and  all  the  agencies  for  a  hi^er  type  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  must  be  furnished,  ^e  de- 
mand for  pecuniary  resources  is  perhaps  at  the  present 
moment  more  imperative  than  any  other. 

We  design,  in  this  chapter^  to  present  a  few  facts,  illus- 
trating the  dominant  power  of  si^  and  Satan,  in  ihemis- 
use  and  pti'ver»ion  ofwecdth.  And  in  no  other  way  per- 
haps can  we  more  vividly  portray  the  dreadful  depreda- 
tions sin  is  <naking  on  the  happiness,  the  health,  the  mind, 
the  life  and  the  soul  of  man.  But  we  shall  allow,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  theme,  considerable  latitude 

There  is  a  ffuilty  perversion  of  wealth  when  it  is 
devoted  to  purposes  decidedly  sinful,  as  in  the  case  of  offen- 
sive war,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  gambling  and  the 
like.  And  there  is  the  culpable  perversion  of  the  same,  to 
purposes  which  in  themselves  may  be  right  and  proper, 
and  wrong  only  in  the  excess,  as  in  the  matter  of  amuse- 
ments, extravagance,  waste,  pride,  luxury.  It  will  not  al- 
ways be  easy  here  to  discriminate  between  the  lawful  and 
the  unlawful.  But  we  shall  have  no  need  to  insist  on 
doubtful  aises.  Those  obvious  and  conceded  will  suffice 
for  our  general  illustration — ^will  indicate  but  too  clearly 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  world's  wealth  is  devoted  to 
purposes  really  human  or  benevolent ;  or  that  even  minis- 
ter to  the  common  weal  of  man — to  his  impix)vement  or 
happiness.  The  proportion  ])rostituted  to  purposes  decid- 
edly, temporally,  and  eternally  hurtful  to  man,  is,  as  we 
show,  fearfully  immense. 

But,  be  it  understood,  we  enter  on  no  crusade  against 
riches.  They  are  good — to  be  desired  and  sought  for. 
The  great  sin  of  the  world  is  not  that  all  men  are  anxious 
to  be  rich.  Nothing  is  more  laudable — ?/ riches  be  sought 
in  a  proper  manner  and  for  right  ends.  By  all  lawful  and 
right  means,  and  in  a  manner  not  interfering  with  higher 
claims,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  power  to  be  used 
for  good,  it  is  desirable  and  right  to  seek  to  be  rich.     lu- 
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dustiy  is  a  virtue  of  high  order;  and  as  industi^  is 
almost  the  sure  road  to  wealth,  and  the  lack  of  it  the  sure 
road  to  poverty  and  its  manifold  temptations  and -vices, 
we  are  justified .  in  the  inference  that  be  who  pursues  a 
course  that  must  inevitably  make  and  keep  him  poor  has 
the  greater  sin.  There  is  a  very  general  concession  that 
worldly  substance  is  a,  good  tkirig.  The  rich  feel  it;  the 
poor  feel  it.  But  there  is,  it  is  feared,  a  much  less  rational 
sensibility  as  to  the  responsibility  imposed  by  the  pos- 
sesfdon  of  wealth.  Money  is  as  mighty  a  power  for  evil 
as  it  is  for  good.  The  better  the  world  become,  the  more 
riches  will  increase.  Compare  the  wealth  of  Christendom 
with  that  of  heathendom.  Wealth,  indeed,  is  a  needful 
auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  the  raee.  Systems  of  educa- 
tion, advances  in  civilization,  iEind  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  all,  instrumentally,  dependent  on  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Our  enemy  well  understands  this ;  and  hence 
his  many  deyices  to  pervert  or  monopolize  the  use  of 
wealth.  Some  of  Satan's  mightiest,  wickedest  devices  are 
to  be  m^t  here.  In  nothing  has  he,  in  a  more  melancholy 
way,  vindicated  his  usmrped  claims  of  being  the  god  of 
this  world.  He  has  not  failed  to  appropriate  to  pur- 
poses of  sin  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Here  we  might  go  into  an  interminable  illustra- 
tion.    But  we  shaU  keep  within  prescribed  limits. 

.  We  might  range  what  we  would  say  under  three  gene- 
ral heads  :  misdirected  wealth,  wealth  hurtfully  appropri- 
ated, and  wealth  wickedly  applied.  This  classification, 
though  sufiiciently  general,  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive. 
We  shall  simply  specify  some  of  the  ways  in  which  wealth 
is  perverted  and  made  not  to  honour  but  to  dishonour  the 
great  Giver ;  not  to  bless  but  to  curse  man  : 

I.  Pride,  fashion,  love  of  show,  ambition,  simply  to 
outdo  others,  absorbs  an  untold  amount  of  money.  After 
making  the  most  generous  deductions,  in  myriads  of  fami- 
lies in  the  land,  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
whether  for  food  or  raiment,  houses  or  equipage, — ^immensQ 
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sums,  the  lion's  share  of  the  domestic  expenditure,  mtm  to 
be  put  to  the  account  of  sheer  fashion  or  prida 

Startling  sums  are  swallowed  up  in  the  yawning  gulf  of 
extravagance  and  luxury.  We  not  unfrequenily  hear  of 
the  great  sums  expended  to  cany  out  the  few  plans  of 
benevolence  which  find  a  place  in  this  worid  of  oui& 
But  how  perfectly  insignificant  these  compared  with  the 
vast  amounts  squandered  in  senseless  extravagance,  or  in 
useless,  if  not  hurtful  luxuries.  All  expended  for  the 
mere  charities  of  our  age,  all  employed  to  cany  out  plans 
of  education,  reform,  or  benevolence  in  any  form,  is  insig- 
nificant, the  mere  dust  of  the  balance,  when  compared 
with  the  immense  amounts  which  go  to  pamper  and  sup* 
port  extravagance  and  pride.  Many  a  Christian  yields 
his  thousands  to  fashion  or  pride,  while  he  does  not  give 
as  many  units  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy  or  religion. 
Many  a  church  has  her  hundreds  of  thousands  invested 
in  costly  edifices  and  decorations  of  her  sanctuary,  while 
she  gives  less  hundreds  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  reli- 
gion, or  to  the  substantial  good  of  man. 

We  can  scarcely  turn  the  eye  amiss  to  meet,  in  common 
life,  all  sorts  of  examples  of  uselessly  profuse  expenditure 
— Hie  wicked  perversion  of  the  Lord's  silver  and  gold. 
Yet  we  shall  reserve  a  survey  of  the  more  profuse  and 
luxuriant  expenditures  to  another  chapter ;  such  as  reffal 
extravagance,  and  the  silly  extravagance  of  those  who 
ape  royalty ;  attempting  here  little  more  than  to  enter  the 
confines  of  the  field. 

Weddings  are  often  ^lentlessly  prodigal  of  lucre.  A 
recent  one  in  our  great  Gotham  has  attracted  some  speda) 
attraction,  both  on  accoimt  of  the  profuse  expenditure, 
and  from  the  character  and  position  of  the  puties  con- 
cerned. It  was  at  the  "  palatial  residence  "  of  the  redoubt- 
able ''  Boss  Tweed,"  and  the  happy  bride  was  his  daughter. 
Here  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  extravagant  amounts 
absorbed  in  grounds,  house,  stables ;  and  now  in  profuse 
expenditures  for  the  wedding,  when  we  are  reminded  how 
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ioBB  "  gat  his  money.  For  here  certain  unmistakable 
prints  "  are,  if  possible,  more  apparent  in  the  gettmg 
n  the  spending.    But  we  are  at  present  concerned 

in  the  latter.    And  what  of  the  wedding  ? 

decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  house  presented  a 
Qous  scene  of  floral  magnificence.  Over  the  door  of 
eat  parlours  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  hung  a 
*  star,  with  points  projecting  in  all  directions,  made 
te  tuberoses  and  crimson  roses  and  japonicas.  On 
her  side,  in  corresponding  position,  hung  a  huge 
of  the  same  flowers  wrought  mto  ornamental  devices 
lowing  the  letters  M.  and  T.  in  scarlet.    Along  the 

of  the  hall  depended  masses  of  solid  flowers  in 
',  form.  ThQ  musicians,  who  sat  in  the  semicircle 
en  the  stairways  in  the  hall,  were  partly  hidden 
dew  by  a  great  harp  of  green  and  white,  edged  *in- 
ad  out  with  white  roses.  In  the  reception-room  on 
jht  of  the  entrance-door,  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
sras  a  monstrous  two-decked  basket  of  flowers  at 
b  yard  in  diameter.  On  the  mantel  and  stand,  on 
landelier,  everywhere  flowers  met  the  eye.  Even 
ate  was  a  solid  bed  of  exotics.  It  would  be  impos- 
)y  details  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  marvellous  quan- 
of  expensive  flowers  which  met  the  eye  everywhere, 
)  presents  were  a  chief  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
.    They  filled  an  entire  room  when  crowded  close. 

were  forty  silver  sets,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
ted  a  crowd  if  placed  in  a  jeweller's  window,  and 
Dgle  one  contained  240  separi^te  pieces.  Mr.  James 
Jr.,  sent  a  frosted  silver  contrivance  representing  an 
g,  evidently  intended  to  hold  ice-cream  or  some 
y  fiigid  substance.  The  association  was  beautifully 
aed  by  the  presence  of  Arctic  bears  reposing  on  the 
handles  of  the  bowl  and  climbing  up  the  spoons, 
larly  enou^,  Mr.  Fisk  displayed  the  same  taste  as 
intendent  E.,  and  their  oneringswere  exact  dupli- 

There  were  forty  pieces  of  jewellery,  of  which  fifteen 
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were  diamond  sets.  •  A  single  one  of  the  latter  is  known 
to  have  cost  $45,000.  It  contained  diamonds  as  big  mb- 
filberts.  A  cross  of  eleven  diamonds,  pea  size,  bore  tliB 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  G.  as  donors.  A  pin  of  sixlj 
diamonds,  representing  a  sickle  and  sheaves  of  wheats  was 
the  gift  of  J.  H.  I.  P.  B.  S.'s  card  appeared  on  diamond 
bracelets  of  fabulous  magnificence.  C.  C  gave  a  rinff  witb 
a  tiny  watch  as  the  seal  Bronzes,  thread  lace,  Chtwrntte 
shawls,  rare  pictures,  everything  that  could  be  conceived 
of  which  is  nch  and  costly  filled  the  room  with  splendour. 

The  trousseau  of  the  bride  was  superb,  the  twA-fj^rinln 
being  of  the  finest  quality,  and  obtained  from  a  leading 
Broadway  dry-goods  house.  They  were  of  the  most  costly 
description,  and  the  labour  in  preparing  them  consomed 
nearly  two  months.  The  dresses  were  models  of  el^ance^ 
and  the  most  refined  taste,  and  a  carte  blanche  was  given 
the  maker,  with  the  simple  injunction  that  the  outfit 
should  be  "  the  richest  ever  produced,  and  fit  for  a  Prin- 
cess." 

The  wedding-dress  was  composed  of  white  gros  grain, 
with  a  train  three  and  a  half  yards  in  length,  and  was 
trimmed  with  real  point  lace,  costing  near  $4,000.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  was  cut  with  a  deep  scollop,  and  the 
over-skirt  consisted  of  lace,  ornamented  with  orange  flow- 
ers. The  price  of  the  material  and  labour  required  in 
making  and  trimming  this  dress  was  $1,000,  making,  with 
the  lace,  a  total  cost  of  $5,000. 

The  other  dresses  forming  the  trousseau  were  fourteen 
in  number,  and  all  elegant  and  designed  i(^  the  most  ar- 
tistic manner.  First  there  was  a  black  walking  suit  in 
heavy  rich  gros  grain,  in  which  thirty-five  yards  of  silk 
were  used.  It  was  trimmed  with  two  pieces  of  AntiUy 
guipure  and  two  pieces  of  rich  heavy  Cluny.  Three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  bows  were  used  in  the  trinmiings. 
The  front  was  cut  with  deep  side  plaiting  the  whole  width 
of  the  skirt  front,  and  the  train  was  white,  mingled  artis* 
tically  with  black.    This  dress  cost  $700. 
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Next  was  a  brown  walking  suit  of  thirty-two  yards  of 
brown  nlk^  costing  $600 ;  another  walking  dress  of  forty- 
two  3^Brds  of  blue-striped  silk,  costing  $350 ;  a  black  and 
wlixfce  silk  walking  suit  of  thirty-five  yards,  costing  $400  ; 
a  farown  walking  suit,  containing  fifty  yards,  at  a  cost  of 
$800 ;  a  purple  silk  reception  dress,  thirty  yards,  $900 ; 
and  a  silver-gray  reception  dress,  of  thirty-two  yards,  and 
eosi  $1,000.    The  *total  for  dresses  $6,200. 

The  whole  closed  by  a  magnificent  dinner  got  up  by 
Delmonico ;  all  that  art  and  money  could  do. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  sum  up  the  aggregate  of  the 
ttqpenaa  Not  by  t^,  but  by  nundreds  of  thousands, 
mast  it  be  reckoned.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
iidit  parties  paid  the  bills.  Most  appropriately  did  thtf 
tande  share  largely  in  the  munificence  of  the  ''Ring,'' 
each  bestowing  bountifully  as  their  lord  and  master  Imd 
pronpered  them. 

U.  Ambition  is  a  voracious  demon  that  swallows  up 
perhaps  a  yet  larger  amount  of  wealth.  Here,  especially, 
are  traced  the  foot-prints  of  the  great  Destroyer.  Indeed 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  profuse  expenditure  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  extravagance,  is  but  a  homage  done  to 
ambition.  Millions  are  yearly  expended,  which  contribute 
little  or  nothing  either  to  convenience  or  comfort,  and 
have  not  so  mudi  as  the  plea  of  luxury.  The  chief  motive 
18  to  outdo  others. 

But  we  shall  at  present  contemplate  ambition  rather 
in  its  wider  and  more  absorbing,  devastating  sphere  of 
action.  Ambition  is  but  the  natural,  the  common  parent 
of  strifes,  contJhtions,  rivalries,  hatred,  bitterness  and  re- 
veaoge ;  which,  when  matured  into  fightings,  litigations 
and  murders,  begin  to  make  up  those  bills  from  whose 
enormous  demands  there  is  no  discharge.  But  not  till 
matured  into  the  grand  and  dreadful  consimmiation  of 
WABy  do  we  fully  realize  the  uncounted  waste.  War  is 
ambition's  dearest  progeny.  The  cost  of  a  single  war 
-woold  renovate  our  sin-stncken  earth  and  make  it  a  para- 
14 
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diae  in  a  single  year.  All  other  expendituies  of  ambttifla 
£all  into  inmgnificance  when  compared  with  the  eo^  id\ 
war.  Attempts  to  calculate  the  immense  sums  ezpenieai 
in  war  induce  the  feeling  that  our  giant  'Foe  has  here 
monopolized  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  few  startliw 
items,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  presented  in  another 
connection,  wUl  serve  as  examples. 

Three  wars  of  Qreat  Britain  in  India»  firom  1827  to 
1847,  cost  the  nation  $195,000,000 ;  besides  the  expendir 
ture  of  another  amount  perhaps  as  great,  during  the  «mM> 
period,  in  their  wars  in  Burmah,  China^  and  India^ 

The  Crimean  war  cost  the  allies  (E^land,  France  and  - 

Turkey)  $400,000,000,  to  say  nothing^  the  usual  annml  i 

^supplies  for  the  army  and  navy ;  the  vast  destmcti<m  rf! 

Sroperty,  and  a  loss  not  less  disastrous,  of  productive  in- 
ustry.  And  the  expeuse  of  the  same  war  on  the  pact  of 
Russia  is  believed  to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the  aggie- 
gate  incurred  by  the  Allies.  It  has  been  estimated^w  a 
well-informed  and  apparently  an  honest  writer  at  $250,- 
000,000  a  year  for  extra  military  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  war,  and  as  much  more  for  the  wilful  or  necessary  de- 
struction of  property.  At  this  rate,  the  war  must  havt 
cost  Russia  half  as  much  amin  as  the  Allies,  and  $600,- 
000,000  would  not  square  Sie  account.  But  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  expenditure  was  in  buildings,  ships,  pioauce 
and  merchandise,  and  though  as  serious  in  the  long  ran 
as  the  expenditure  of  hard  cash,  it  will  be  longer  inbdng 
felt.  Probably  three  hundred  millions  of  money  hav« 
passed  from  the  Imperial  treasury  into  the  hands  of  array 
agents,  contractors,  purveyors  and  speculAors  on  account 
of  the  army.  Taking  this  figure  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  within  less  than 
twelve  If  onths,  about  seven  hundred  millions  of  doUan 
have  been  diverted  from  trade  and  agriculture,  and  ex- 
pended by  the  belligerents  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    j 

Some  idea  of  the  cnormousness  of  the  sum  may  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  united  in- 
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oomesof  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

•re  only  supposed  to  amount  to  five  times  as  much.  It 

b^ual  to  three-fourths  the  total  debt  of  Austria,  under 

which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  been  tottering  this 

many  a  year ;  more  than  half  the  whole  debt  of  France ; 

twice   the   debt    of  Russia    up    to  1858 ;  nearly  four 

times  the  average  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the 

present  day ;  and  more  than  fourteen  times  as  much  as 

the  whole  national  debt  of  the  United  States  before  the 

late  war. 

Or  inquire  we  after  the  cost  of  the  late  Italian  war  ? 
A  German  paper  has  made  the  following  calculation  of 
the  sums  actually  expended  by  different  countries  in  Eu- 
rope in  supporting  the  late  campaign,  besides  those  raise<9 
hy  neutral  powers  in  consequence  of  the  war.  This  is 
only  an  approximation,  as  the  writer  says  that  it  is  im- 
possibleto  estimate  the  absolute  cost  of  a  war,since  its  influ- 
ence on  trade  and  industry,  though  immense,  is  indefinite. 
Austria,  about  $100,000,000 ;  France,  $100,000,000;  Pied- 
aiont,  $20,000,000  ;  other  Italian  States.  $4,000,000 ;  Rus- 
81%  $6,000,000 ;  England,  $4,400,000 ;  Germany,  $25,600,- 
000 :  making  a  total  of  $260,000,000. 

Or  we  may  approximate  the  point  from  another  class  of 
statistics.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  expense  of  "  stand- 
ingarmies,"  or  " peace  establishments." 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  European  wars,  the 
**  peace  establishments"  of  the  five  principal  States  were 
reported  at  1,825,000  men  ;  Great  Britain,  300,000;  France, 
850,000;  Russia,750,000 ;  Austria,275,000  ;and  Prussia,150, 
000;  and  at  arfannual  cost  of  $600,000,000.     And  if  the 
other  States  be  added  it  would  swell  the  number  of  men  to  ^ 
2,800,000.     And  if  we  estimate  the  expense  of  each  sol- 
dier at  $500  a  year,  and  the  annual  loss  to  productive  in- 
dustry at  $150  for  each,  we  should  then  have  an  aggregate 
of  $1,400,000,000,  and  a  loss  of  services  to  the  industry 
of  the  country  of  $420,000,000  ;  or  a  grand  total  of  $1  ,- 
820,000,000.     And  if  we  may  estimate  the  average  life  of 
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'  Betaliation — revenge^  like  the  "  tongue/'  is  "a 
world  of  iniquity.  It  settetb  on  fire  the  course  of 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell."  The  spirit  of  re- 
^  often  maturing  and  culminating  in  wars  the  most 
and  desolating,  is  another  demon  that  makes  the 
fearful  inroads  into  the  domain  of  wealth.  To  this 
msA  we  may  set  do^  not  a  few  of  the  wars  that  have 
the  nations  and  wasted  their  treasures ;  and  not  a 
of  the  litigations  and  lawsuits  that  lay  waste,  like  the 
rouiing  locusts,  the  fair  heritage  of  man. 
Would  we  appreciate  the  difference  in  the  expense  of 
~itii^  and  exterminating  a  people,  or  of  civilizing  and 
inizing  them,  we  may  find  an  illustration  in  our 
lection  and  dealings  with  the  North  American  Indian* 
The  commissioner  states  the  humihating  fact,  that  since 
flie  first  appropriation  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  educa- 
tbnal  purposes  in  1806,  only  $8,000,000  have  been  expen- 
ded for  this  object,  and  at  least  five  hundred  millions  for 
Indian  wars.  He  estimates  our  total  Indian  population 
at  880,629  persons,  of  whom  95,000'  are  of  schooJ  age. 
Only  153  schools  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  with 
8p024  scholars.  The  total  appropriations  by  Congress,  and 
oihei8  for  this  current  year  for  tnis  purpose,  are  $289,000. 
in.  The  bottomless  Pit,  whose  remorseless  maw  de- 
vonrs  more  treasure  than  even  devastating  war,  is  intem- 
perance. The  amount  of  money  engulphed  here  is,  as  we 
Lave  elsewhere  shown,  beyond  all  c^culation.  Addition- 
al facta  may  be  adduced.  The  intoxicating  drink  itself 
is  but  an  item.  The  buildings  and  all  the  needful  appli- 
aacee  for  conducting  the  traffic;  the  time  of  the  tramck- 
era  and  the  consumers ;  the  loss  and  destruction  of  pro- . 
perty ;  injury  done  to  industry,  trade  and  commerce, — all 
come  in,  as  we  have  seen,  to  swell  the  amount  beyond 
an  decent  bound&  Great  Britain  has  paid  more  for  in- 
toxicating drinks  the  last  ten  years  than  the  whole  amount 
of  her  vast  national  .debt— which  is  £1,000,000,000— or 
1500,000,000  annually. 
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This  eBtimate  is  believed  to  be  quite  within  bounds 
We  have  seen  the  following  statement  as  touching  simptr 
the  cost  of  liquors  consumed  in  Great  Britian  and  IreLud 
for  1870 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  leaves  bat  a 
small  margin  for  all  collateral  wastes.  Great  Britun 
stands  charged  with  the  annual  consumption  of  29,000,- 
000  gallons  of  home  and  foreign  spirits,  at  a  cost  of  $150,- 
000,000 ;  with  760,000,000  ^lons  of  beer,  at  $218,750,- 
000  ;  with  15,000,000  gallons  of  foreign  and  colonial  wines, 
at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000 ;  and  cider  and  domestic  winei^ 
$7,500,000— a  total  of  $441,250,000— which  leaves  but 
$58,000,000  for  unestimated  costs,  to  make  up  the  $500,- 
000,000  as  above. 

We  already  have  an  average  of  sixteen  dollars  for  eveir 
inhabitant  of  the  kingdom ;  or  sixty-five  doUan  for  aaiA 
adult. 

We  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
to  be  able  the  better  to  appreciate  the  wicked  pervertian 
of  the  good  things  of  our  heavenly  Father;  when  we  come 
to  inquire  whence  are  these  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Come 
they  of  the  thorn  and  the  brier  ?  Are  they  manufactured 
from  earth's  poisons,  that  they  should  be  the  vicegerents 
of  sin  and  Satan,  to  spread  death  and  all  its  woes  amonff 
the  children  of  men  ?  Are  they  compounded,  decoctea 
and  demonized  from  earth's  vilest  products,  and  thus 
fitted  only  for  the  work  of  devastation  and  woe  ?  No  : 
the  great  Perverter  of  all  good  here  shows  the  dire  perfec- 
tion of  all  his  wicked  devices  among  the  children  of  men, — 
that,  by  the  most  heaven-provoking  perversion  of  one  of 
heaven's  most  precious  gifts  to  man,  he  produced  the  fatal 
drink  which  curses  and  kills,  out  of  .grain,  the  staff  of  life, 
which  our  bountiful  Parent  gave  as  the  greatest  temporal 
gift  to  man.  Id  Great  Britain  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain  are  annually  used  to  make  drunkards,  paupers  and 
criminals.  And  a  yet  larger  quantity  is,  in  the  United 
States,  in  like  manner  perverted  fi:om  being  man's  great- 
est blessing  to  be  his  greatest  curse. 
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Or  confine  we  oar  calculations  to  a  single  city,  and  what 

)a  do  we  get  of  the  criminal  waste  of  intemperance  in 
current  lustory  of  a  single  year !    Supposing  the  daily 

les  at  the  8,000  hotels,  drinking  saloons  and  grog  shops 
m  the  dty  of  New  York  average  $10  each — ^whidi  is  a 
[ijary  low  estimate — ^the  amount  would  be  $80,000  a  day ; 

,400,000  a  month ;  $88,800,000  a  year.  Atid  this  re- 
I  presents  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  waste 
cf  intemperance  in  that  one  city.  We  should  not  have  to 
^  fiu-  in  estimating  property  destroyed,  trade  injured, 
industry  impaired,  and  time  of  the  traffickers  and  drinkers 
wasted,  and  we  should  reach  another  aggregate  quite  as 

Some  one  has  given  us  the  following  brief  summary  of 
the  Devil's  doings  in  this  line  of  his  devastating  march, 
b  Ireland,  in  a  single  year.  The  writer  calls  it  the  "  Devil's 
harvest."  It  is  a  brief  record  of  rum's  doings  from  year 
to  year.    The  record  says : 

In. Ireland,  whisky,  wine  and  beer  are  largely  con- 
sumed. The  popular  drink  is  whisky,  and  almost  all  the 
crime  of  the  country  is  charged  upon  it.  In  18*8,  76,000 
persons  were  arrested  fordnmkenness.  The  consumption 
was  5,036,814  gidlons  of  domestic  spirits,  and  325,995  gal- 
lons of  foreign  spirits,  with  1,208,233  gallons  of  beer,  and 
1,638,209  barrels  of  wine,  costing  in  aU  $40,813,785,  or  an 
average  of  $37.50  for  every  femily.  But  England  and 
Scotliuad  are  no  better. 

And  all  this  misery  entailed,  and  all  this  ruin,  poverty, 
affliction  and  death  imposed  at  such  an  expense  to  the 
country,  and  what  retUm  does  she  receive  ?  And  this  sim- 
ply the  wholesale  cost  of  the  damning  beverage,  or  the 
urst  item  in  the  appalling  accoimt. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  an  article  on  the  amount  of 
money  paid  annually  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  spintuous  liquors  and  tobacco,  the  statistics  of  which 
are  startling.  We  make  the  following  extracts,  and  call 
the  attention  of  domestic  as  well  as  poUtical  economists  to 
the  record: 
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''There  is  one  expenditure  which  we  never  heur  tim 
declaimerB  refer  to,  or  advocate  a  reduction  o^  ▼!&,  tl 
money  spent  for  liquors.  We  invite  their  attention  to  ti 
statement  of  the  Spedal  Revenue  OMnmiasioner,  M 
Wells,  in  his  report  to  OcHigress,  giving  the  amount  pai 
out  by  the  people  for  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  dum 
the  year  1867.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  sales  by  whol 
sale,  but  to  those  at  retail,  sworn  to  by  the  retailers,  'wt 
have  paid  the  license  tax  on  their  sales.  We  give  tl 
table  by  States,  and  the  figures  represent  the  amount  pii 
by  the  drinkers  and  consumers  to  the  retailers  over  tl 
counter: 

AMOUNT  OF  SALES  OF  RETAIL  UQUOR  DKALEB8. 

New  York   $246,617,520 

Pennsylvania 152,663,496 

IlUnois 119,933,945 

Ohio 151,734,875 

Massachusetts 27,979,575 

Maryland 40,561620 

Missouri 64,627,855 

Indiana   51,418,890 

Califomia    59,924,090 

Kentucky    50,223,116 

Wisconsin   43,818,845 

Michigan ,■ 62.784,170 

Iowa 35,682,696 

Connecticut 35,001,230 

New  Jersey 42,468,740 

Maine 8,267,016 

Rhode  Island 10,234,240 

New  Hampshire 12,629,176 

Minnesota 14,394,970 

Dist  Columbia   10,376,460 

Vermont 6,786,065 

Eansaa 8,603,866 
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LraisiaDA    S48,021,730 

TecineBsee    20,288,685 

Qeoigia  26,828,46* 

Viigiiua  26,132,90* 

Alabama 23,026,386 

Texas  21,761,260 

South  CaroUna  ^ 10,610,626 

North  Carolina 18,224,340 

West  Virginia 8,806,236 

Arkansas 7,858,320 

Delaware    3,770,866 

Mississippi 4,493,306 

Oregon 4,261,240 

Nevada  4,838,736 

Nebraska 8,290,516 

Colorado 3,746,216 

The  Territories 14,169,400 

Total $1,488,491,866 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  1870  the 
eople  of  the  United  States  paid  for  strong  drinks  over 
le  counter  to  retail  dealers,  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred 
id  eighty-three  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
lousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  That 
im  is  more  than  eoual  to  one-half  (ke  principal  amd  the 
wnwd  vnierest  of  ike  public  debt  That  sum,  £f  applied  to 
le  i>ayment  of  the  debt,  would  redeem  it  all,  in  gold,  in 
?o  years.  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  actual  con- 
miers  for  this  strong  drink,  in  three  years,  would  equal 
le  entire  debt  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  the  States  and 
r  all  the  cities,  counties  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
he  people  of  the  single  State  of  Illinois  expend  for  liquor 
sum  almost  equal  to  the  annual  interest  of  the  national 
Bbt ! 

Included  in  receipts  of  sales  of  liquor  dealers  are  such 
ims  as  may  have  been  received  for  cigars  at  their  bars 


Dimng  the  last  year  of  the  -^ 
States  had  one  million  of  men  on 
was  paying  two  prices  in  a  deprecii 
and  clothing,  and  for  labour  and  foi 
total  ezpenmtares  of  the  govemmei 
dreds  ot  thousands  of  dollars  actuall] 
wasted,  did  not  equal  the  amount  of  \ 
to  saloon  keepers  and  other  retail  liq 
customers. 

A  people  who  spend  $l,500,000,00i 
dealers  of  liquors  and  tobacco;  who  i 
000,000.  more  for  liquor  imported  or  p 
by  consumers;  who  spena  $100,000, 
ogam  and  tobacco  in  other  forms,  cai 
be  badly  "  oppressed"  by  a  debt,  the 
is  only  on^maUewtk  of  the  amount  of 
penditores  for  the  luxuries  of  liquor  an< 
oaimotbe  said  to  be  severely  crushe< 
his  debts  who  spends  in  the  course  o 
and  tobacco  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds 
national  indebtedness. 

Again,  as  but  too  nearlv  r^^"^ 
tion,  the  artin^^  -' 
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The  entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  world  is  put  down  at 
180,000,000  pounds ;  of  which  the  United  States  pro- 
ce  200,000,000.  Merely  the  cigars  consumed,  yearly, 
the  United  States,  cost  more  than  all  our  common 
lools,  and  more,  some  say — ^possibly  it  is  an  exaggera- 
n — ^than  all  our  breadstuff.  When  we  add  to  dU  the 
ier  items  of  this  most  useless,  inexcusable  of  all  ex- 
nditures,  the  labour  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  who 
)  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  or  in  its  pre- 
ration  for  use,  and  also  the  immense  quantities  of  fer- 
e  land  used  for  the  cultivation,  we  are  able  to  appr^- 
kte  in  some  degree  the  value — at  least  the  coat  ^-of 
single  useless,  nauseous,  hurtful,  and  therefore  sinful 
bit. 

The  New  York  Tvmes,  of  more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
md  discoursing  very  suggestively,  and  we  suppose  cor- 
5tly,  on  this  very  theme.  It  says : 
^  The  Treasury  tables  for  the  past  year  will  show  some 
rious  and  rather  striking  results.  The  great  grain- 
>wing  interest  may  be  thought  to  figure  to  poor  pur- 
se in  the  list  of  foreign  exports,  when  it  is  known  that 
)  smoke  up,  in  Spanish  cigars,  the  whole  export  of  wheat, 
d  drink  down,  in  French  cognac,  the  entire  export  of 
dian  com.  For  the  rest  of  our  breadstuffs,  the  flour 
it  abroad  suffices  for  something  like  two-thirds  of  the 
terest  on  the  foreign  debt,  leaving  the  rice  of  South 
xolina  and  the  deferred  faith  of  the  repudiating  States 
settle  the  remainder. 

**  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  the 
lited  States  exported  wheat  to  the  value  of  $2,555,209. 
iring  the  calendar  year,  the  City  of  New  York  aione  im- 
rted  cigars  to  the  amount  of  $1,878,744,  and  other 
rts,  say  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  would  swell  the  total 
$3,131,216.  The  difference  against  us,  in  these  two 
tides,  is  barely  made  good  by  all  the  rye,  oats,  and 
ber  small  grain,  $334,471 ;  rye  meal,  $64,476 ;  potatoes, 
15,121 ;  and  apples,  $48,635,  which  we  sent  out  last 
ar. 
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•'  The  ex[x»rt  of  Indian  com  was  of  the  value  of  I 
225,  and  o{  ciim  meal.  S574,380, — ^together  $2,1 
This  city  im|x>rted  in  one  year  French  cognac  an 
bnindies  of  the  vahie  of  81,494,635,  which  wo 
jswelleil  at  other  jwrts,  allowing  New  York  figures 
prwent  60  jH^r  oent.  oulv  of  the  whole,  to  82,487.U 

On  the  authority  of  i)r.  Coles,  I  would  add,  the 
ican  Church  annually  expen»ls  85,000,000  for  th 
nariH^^ie,  an»l  loss  than  81,000,000  for  the  conversion 

^orld. 

^v.  Dr.  Hawcs,  of  Hartford,  Ct..  has  recently  pn 

strong  sermon  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  whic 

duco**  quite  a  scnssition.     He  exhibited  facts  and  i 

.  ^  showing  it*^  destruction  of  health  and  sanity,  i 

iorali^'i"!?  infl"^i^*^^^-  ^^^  ^^^  useless  ex])ense.     It  coj 

t»lc  of  the  United  States  over  forty  million  dolla 


'^S'To  "^nviiin" powers  their  chief  revenue  is  groi 

^'^r'H'Vun,  :nul  in  vet   ueann-  affinity,  and  as  i 

^      l^'niin  a^^Mit  of  mans  worst  F,>e  opunn  i 

^^•r..*-.x"       j^;|,,j^»,.i,nis  mission   ot    tobaeeo, — or 

^^    ,,,.,^v;iv^^^^^      ^.^^^  toKuvo  it  is  a  nareotie- 

^^   "''   r.-v  lorviMx    pmv^vnt.  more  hurlfiil  to 
'*""  r.l  ox  »  mu-vle  and  mind,  than  all  the  nai 
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ties  of  tobacco.     It  more  completely  unnerves  and 
mliaeB  the  man  than  alcohol     A  traveller  in  Tur- 
thiis  describes  the  opium-eaters  of  Constantinople : 
gestures  were  frightful ;  those  who  were  under 
influence  of  opium  talked  incoherently;  their  fea- 
were  flushed,  their  eyes  glaring,  and  the  general 
n  of  their  countenances  horribly  wild.    The  de- 
\  both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on  the  excite- 
is  terrible;  the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed^  and 
fibre  in  the  body  trembles.     The  nei-ves  of  the 
beco;me  affected,  and  the  muscles  get  rigid — necks 
and  finders  contracted,  but  still  they  cannot  abandon 
custom.'     Was  there  ever  a  more  complete  triumph 
JSatanic  malignity  over  man  ?    Was  the  image  of  God 
80  completely  defaced  ? — ^man  ever  so  nearly  made  a 
ami] 

But  our  concern  with  this  disgusting  topic  at  present 
m  ntther  with  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  it.  How  much  of 
the  Lord's  silver  and  eold  is  used  to  entail  on  man, 
tiiioagh  this  drug,  one  of  the  bitterest,  the  most  shame- 
fan  curses  that  disgrace  humanity !  It  costs  more  to  de- 
iftnt  and  demoralize  men,  through  this  single  drug,  than 
aD  that  is  expended  to  reform,  educate,  elevate  and  evan- 

Slize  them  tnrough  all  the  benevolent  schemes  in  vogue 
e  world  around.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  opium  consumed 
in  China  alone  consideralbly  exceeds  the  total,  income  of 
all  the  philanthropic,  educational  and  benevolent  societies 
in  all  Christendom.  In  a  single  city  of  China  (Amoy) 
there  are  said  to  be  a  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of 
opium,  the  annual  sales  amounting  to  $1,200,000.  And 
tnere  are  four  other  depots  along  the  coast  of  the  same 
province. 

The  total  amount  of  opium  almually  introduced  into 
China^  principally  from  India,  we  find  set  down  at  81,750 
eheetsH— others  say  10,000,000  pounds — ^at  a  cost  of  $68,- 
S28,S09.  And  it  may  not  exceed  the  truth  to  suppose 
thai  at  least  an  equal  quantity  ia  consumed  in  Lidia, 
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ed  inihe  world  nearly  800,000,000  pounds  of  tea» 
appropriating  the  lion's  share.  We  may  set  down 
irwld's  voluntary  tax  for  tea  at  $500,000,000. 
I^e  often  arrive  at  a  more  appreciable  cost  of  one  thing 
m  comparison  with  another.  By  such  comparison  we 
IjB  see  now  the  expense  of  intemperance  looks  by  the 
|»  of  some  other  expenses  which  are  sometimes  thought 
Hbl  The  aggregate  annually  raised  for  foreign  mis- 
DB,  by  all  Evangelical  churches  in  Christendom,  is 
jOOO,000.  The  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors  (wholesale) 
I  bave  shown  to  be  $680,000,000,  or  $1,860,000  a  day. 
m  aimual  income  of  all  these  societies  therefore  would 
ifCfTi  the  liquor  ^traffic  and  supply  our  tipplers  a  little 
we  than  three  days.  The  sum  total  of  the  annual  in- 
Dea  of  all  our  societies,  benevolent,  philanthropic  and 
bnning — exclusive  of  educational  institutions — ^is  $6,- 
lyOOO.  This  would  serve  the  same  vile  purposes  less 
m  four  days.  Again,  during  the  last  twenty  years  the 
ierican  churches,  through  aU  their  benevolent,  philan- 
opic  and  educational  institutions  have  devoted  to  their 
"eral  objects  $30,000,000.*  And  the  grand  aggregate 
itributed  by  all  the  benevolent  and  kindred  societies  in 


Details  here  may  not  be  without  interest.  Keports  show  that  dnr- 
the  last  twenty  yean  fifteen  societies  reoeiyed  and  disbursed  tha 
Hiring  sums : — 

American  Bible  Society 95,612,120 

American  Tract  Society, 5,3S3,488 

Home  Missionary  Society, 2,688,86S 

Forei^  Board  of  Presbyterian  Missions, 2,206,407 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 6,639,983 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society, 184»999 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 510,949 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 374,870 

Seamen's  Friend  Society, 391,894 

Colonization    Society, v...    692,296 

American  Temperance  Society, 72,837 

American  Society  for  Ameliorating  thci  Condition 
af  tha  Jews, 12!W8i 


.  ^^/v  tmter  into  the  aooount 
the  difference  between  the  who 
liquors,  is  estimated  at  least  to  do 
More  is  wasted  in  one  day,  to  dt 
perise  and  ruin  men  for  time  and 
eating  cup,  than  is  expended  both 
Society  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
What  would    the    "god  of  this 
As  far  as   money  is   concerned,  i 
almost  complete  ?    How  much  to  r 
bless  him ! 

Or  we  might  supplement  and  coi 
trations  of  the  comparative  expense 
good,  with  the  hurtful,  the  bad  and 
fllustrations  of  a  bygone  generation. 
years  and  hear  a  speaker  discoursinj 
cost  of  missions  and  intemperance,  i 
that  the  former  is  a  waste — that 
sent  out  of  the   country.     Even  a1 


Edacation  Society,  .   

Female  Moral  Reformers,  

American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  S< 

Total 
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^lie  estimaBtes  the  cost  of  intoxicating  drinks  much  be- 
hw  the  present  fearfdl  expense,  a  startling  contrast  is 
presented. 

Take  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Hiflsions  for  an  example — the  oldest,  most  extensive,  and 
;  distingaished  institution  we  have.  The  wkok  cumourU 
^iof  it&  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  first  31  years 
'(^,753,605)  does  not  equal  the  cost  of  foreign  distilled 
iq^ts  and  wines  for  four  months.  We  see,  then,  who  it 
U  that  is  likely  to  send  all  the  money  out  of  the  country 
*'4he  missionary  societies  or  the  consimiers  of  foreign 
fiquors.  More  is  paid  out  va  four  months  for  foreign 
Boners  than  ALL  that  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
fte  American  Board  in  31  years. 

Let  us  take  five  years,  and  compare  the  cost  o{  foreign 
fiquors  in  those  years  with  the  donations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  for  Foreign  Missions  in  those  years. 

The  American  Board  received  in  five  years,  $889,879  56 

faid  tor  foreign  liquors  in  five  years, $8,465,345  20 

(Estimating  these  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,) 
which  i9  for  six  months, $845,534  00 

The  consumption  of /orei^n  liquors,  therefore,  sends  nearly 
10  much  money  out  of  the  country  in  six  Ttionths,  as  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Jive  years !  If 
tiie  consumers  of  foreign  liquors  will  give  us  what  they 
send  out  of  the  country  in  40  days,  it  will  sustain  the 
American  Board  for  365  days,  better  than  it  is  sustained 
now.  The  American  Board  is  not  one-ninth  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  consumption  of  foreign  liquors  alone.  Let 
not  the  constumers  complain  that  foreign  missions  are 
making  the  country  poor. 

If  we  had  the  income  of  five  of  the  most  prominent 

benevolent  societies  of  our  land,  we  should  not  have  enough 

to  pay  the  direct  cost  of  the  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in 

our  country  in  Jive  days !    Men  of  strong  drink  are  giving 

15 


these  five  societies  for  a  year. 

Or  take  up  the  accounts,  then,  of 
institutions  from  their  first  organiz£ 
not  have  enough  to  pay  the  direct  co 
our  land  for  54  days  ! 

Bear  with  me  a  little  longer.     Son: 
familiar  and  interested,  perhaps,  in  p( 
internal  improvements,  than  in  sucn 
tions.     More  grain  is  consumed  in  t 
month,  and  year  by  year,  for  distillatioi 
than  all  that  is  consumed  for  food  by 
and  all  the  horses,  cows,  and  other  an 
Let  the  political  economist,  and  those 
the  poor,  make  the  application — let  tl 
business  of  distillation. 

We  boast,  in  this  State,  of  the  Erie 
most  stupendous  structure  for  artificial 
world,  it  has  given  us  a  name  abroc 
one  of  the  bold  items  of  our  nation'i 
older  nations  of  the  globe.  It  cost  i 
proposal  to  the  Legislature  was  loudly  s 
of  wildness  and  extravagant  expenditu 
never  could  be  paid  for ;  and  everv  iron 
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The  863  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal  cost,    $10,781,595 

The  97  miles  of  the  Chenango  Canal, 2,009,582 

The  76  miles  of  the  Champlaio  Canal, 1,179,872 

Making  a  total  of, $18,921,049 

These  are  the  three  creat  works  of  the  State.  But  the 
cost  of  the  spirituous  liquors  consumedin  our  nation  would 
pay  every  cent  for  the  whole  of  them  in  FOUR  MONTHS ! 
And  here  this  proud  **  Empire  State"  has  been  embar- 
rassing herself  with  this  debt  for  24  years  !  and  it  is  not 
paid  vet ! 

What  a  glorious  day  that,  when  the  silver  and  the  gold 
and  all  that  now  constitutes  wealth,  shall  be  devoted  to 
God  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  No  desert  will 
then  remain  unreclaimed.  No  thorn  or  brier  infest  the 
earth.  No  call  of  philanthropy  or  benevolence  shall  go 
unheeded.  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low  :  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.''  Through 
human  skill  and  labour  and  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
— all  rescued  from  the  demoralization  and  desecration  of 
intemperance— the  deformities  and  wastes  of  earth  shall 
'  be  restored,  and  peace  and  plenty  bless  a  yet  happier  race. 
It  shall  extenuate  the  curse  under  which  man  has  so  long 
groaned — ^relieve  fit)m  poverty,  reclaim  from  vice,  enligh- 
ten the  ignorant,  elevate  the  lowly,  and  furnish  ample 
means  to  restore,  with  heaven's  blessing,  all  that  sin  has 
taken  away. 

The  conversion  of  money,  and  its  rescue  from  the  ^asp 
of  the  Foe,  and  its  devotion  to  the  service  of  our  King, 
shall  be  the  talisman,  the  signal,  and  the  efficient  instru- 
numtality  of  the  final  renovation  of  the  world. 
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THE  PERVERSION  OF 

(Cantintied.) 


MODERN  EXTBAVAGANCE — ^EXPENSE  01 
XSNTS — OF  FALSE  RELIGIONS— AY. 
VESniENTS. 

• 

We  may  not  stop  here.  In  nothinfi 
monopoly  of  money,  does  the  Devil  si 
ing  hon  goinff  aoout  seeking  whoi 
Lue  the  horseleech,  he  ever  cries  ''  Qi\ 
other  items  of  no  small  magnitude  U 
count. 

We  may  name  EoDtraAxigaiice  as  anc 
vonxing  demons  that  never  sav  "  £noi 
IB  L^on.    Extravagance  in  dress,  in 
amusements,  but  too  ofkAn  oKo^-^^- 
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Y  often  are,  are  harmless  compared  with  that  which 

Y  naturally  accompanies  overgrown  estates  and  high 
itions  in  lue.  Eximvaeance  owes  its  origin,  in  some 
d  dcCTee,  to  the  imequal  division  of  property,  and  the 
iptations  which  the  favoured  class  have  to  a  profuse  and 
aitimes  a  foolish  use  of  riches.  A  wise  and  benevolent 
vidence  has,  as  a  Good  Father,  kindly  considered  the 
its  of  his  children,  In  our  Father^s  house  there  is 
Lough  and  to  spare"  for  all.  K  the  Divine  scheme 
"e  followed  out,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  suffer- 
and  want  on  the  one  side,  if  there  were  not  super- 
ndance,, surfeiting,  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  The 
3nt  of  the  extravagance  and  monopoly  of  the  rich  just 
isures  the  extent  of  the  want  and  suffering  of  the  poor. 
i  one  is  the  cause  and  counterpart  of  the  other. 

"he  idea  finds  a  very  obvious  illustration  in  England 
bough  we  by  no  means  lack  illustrations  in  our  own 
ntry.  England  has  thirty-two  million  acres  of  land, 
s  would  give  each  family,  if  equally  divided,  land 
Qgh  (two  acres  to  each  individual)  to  place  the  whole 
,  state  of  comfort  and  competence — ^in  connection,  we 
\3iy  with  mechanical  and  other  avocations  of  the  peo- 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  What  of  unequal  division — 
)verCTown  estates  and  monopolies,  extravi^ance  and 
ression  on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty,  sunering,  dis- 
tent and  revolt  on  the  other. 

le  practical  working  of  the  present  unequal  distribu- 
i  of  wealth,  and  the  mischief  of  monopoly,  is  well  set 
h  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

lome  of  the  New  York  Fifth  Avenue  "  swells"  make 
y  respectable  attempts  to  do  the  "  palatial"  in  their 
ises  and  style  of  living,  and  put  forth  ambitious  efforts 
mitate  English  countrv  seats,  the  possession  of  which 
English  call  "a  snug  box "  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
twenty  or  a  hundred  acres.  An  account  before  us  of 
luxurious  style  of  living  among  the  English  aristo- 
jy,  throws  our  parvenu  pretenders  considerably  into 
shade: 


I 
r 

%  I 

•  J 


(. 


^.^  .tiiugiand,  whicb  nat  i 
60,000  aquare  miles,  or  just  82,000; 
the  land  divided,  but  two  acres  to  e 
The  residence  of  the  Duke  is  fi 
msffnificeDce.     Twenty-five    race 
stables,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
dishes  and  plates  tmon  the  tables 
sQver  and  gold.      His  aviary  is  s) 
every  variety  of  rare  and  elegant  I 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  deer  are  spreai 
lawn. 

The  same  authority  from  which  w< 

\  says  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  pi 

\  ezceb  in  magnificence  any  other  of 

spends  the  whole  of  his  enormous  incc 

about  the  palace  are  kept  400  head 

deer.    The  kitchen  garden  contains  1 

with  almost  every  species  of  fruit  anc 

arboretum,  connected  with  this  establ 

(  to  contain  a  sample  of  every  tree  thi 

j  also  a  fflass  conservatory  397  feet  in 

I  breadth  and  67  feet  in  height,  covers 

feet  of  glass,  and  warmed  by  seven  m 

ing  hot  water.    OnA  ni«^*  — 
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and  hunmeB  within  the  reach  of  aknost  boundless  wealth 
and  refined  taste.  Five-sixths  of  the  soil  in  England  is 
diidded  amon^  scarcely  thiity  thousand  proprietors.  There 
are  twenty-mne  bankers  in  London,  whose  transactions 
yearly  embrace  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  sterling. 
This  18  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  struggle  between 
capital  and  labour  is  feiuful—  the  rich  always  becoming 
ri^er,  and  the  poor  poorer.  Three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons die  of  famine  in  a  year,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
voluntarily  emigrate  in  order  to  escape  the  same  dismal 
doom.  We  womd  not  fail  here  to  notice  that  the  degree 
of  privation  and  suffering  on  the  one  side  is  but  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  plethora  and  extravagance  of  the  other. 
The  unnatural  accumulation  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
a  few,  simply  means  the  impoverishment  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  many. 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes 
on  the  one  part,  and  a  corresponding  poverty  on  the  other, 
is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it.  Great  estates  may  be 
inherited,  or  othervrise  honestly  acquired ;  and  they  may 
be,  in  a  commendable  manner,  consecrated  to  the  good  of 
izian  and  the  service  of  the  great  Master.  And  the  poverty 
of  the  poor,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  evil  humanity  is 
heir  to.  When  these  mammoth  fortimes  are  fraudulently 
obtained ;  when  the  accumulation  involves  dishonesty, 
^efts,  and  every  species  of  Satanic  craft  and  guile ;  and 
when  the  unrighteous  mammon  is  used  only  to  corrupt 
society  and  degrade  humanity,  then  we  see  the  hand  of 
tke  Devil  in  it. 

The  world  perhaps  never  before  witnessed  a  perversion 
in  the  matter  of  money  so  disgraceful  to  all  decent  human- 
ity as  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  monopolies,  but  more 
especially  in  the  doings  of  the  "  Rings"  of  a  few  years  past. 
But  we  will  not  go  into  details  here.  We  take  courage 
that  better  times  are  coming,  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
Devil  has  here  done  his  worst,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
improve  on  the  past. 


0..^  <»  competenoe  or  ft-goo 
ten  thooaand  doUars  to  each)  to  ft  b 
Our  thought  is  well  illustrated  b] 
of  the  great  money-king  of  Europe, 
child 

We  doubt  if  any  ordinary  person  a 
out  serious  misgivings,  the  annoui 
Bothschildy  who  recently  died  in  Pi 

[ : .  thousand  millions  of  francs,  [or  four 

dollars.     It  was  observed  at  the  ti 
charitable  man,  and  that  the  poor  oi 
,  loss  deeply. 

I  Yet  durinff  all  the  lonff  weary  yea] 

gaged  in  inLiag  that  s&oeSsV 
men  were  starvmg  to  death,  or  comm 
want  and  suffering  in  that  very  city  c 

i  tell  the  multitude  of  unfortunates  wl 

tune  by  the  changes  on  the  Bourse  wrc 
by  this  man,  have  plunged  into  etemii 
ingand  reproach  ?  Who  can  tell  how 
the  baker  hftve  been  reduced  and  the 
cause  some  of  the  Rothschilds  had  run 
kett  Who  can  tell  how  many  wid 
have  had  their  littlA  oH  — 
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wrought  in  seeking  to  pile  up  spach  tremendous 
Stephen  Girard  achieved  a  colossal  fortune  in 
ce,  but  he  left  the  bulk  of  it  to  educate  the  orphan 
I  of  the  poor.  John  McDonough,  of  New  Orleans, 
I  his  example.  George  Peabody  did  not  wait  for 
h-bed  to  warn  him  of  his  duty.  He  gave  his  mil- 
the  needy. 

ichild  CQuld  not  take  his  money  with  him  into  the 
rid.  All  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  was  a 
box.  But  he  still  contrived  to  let  the  evil  of  his 
survive  him.  For  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds 
iisly  guarded  against  division  by  preventing  the 
from  marrying  out  of  the  family.  Even  to  the 
lis  death  he  managed  to  keep  those  nearest  to  him 
t  of  half  his  wealth  by  opening  a  great  number  of 
I  in  false  names. 

often  have  the  schemes  of  this  dead  Rothschild 
d  embarrassments  in  the  markets  of  America  ? 
^n  has  he  not  spread  ruin  over  thousands  of  our 
men  by  means  of  influence  centring  in  his  house 
on  and  Paris,  over  which  no  American  could  have 
itrol  ?  There  have  been  times  when  such  men 
pposed  to  have  rendered  great  public  services  by 
mand  of  fiscal  resources.  But  the  late  Emperor 
ce  at  last  emancipated  Governments  fix)m  depen- 
1  this  class,  by  means  of  his  great  popular  loans, 
y  appeal  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  That 
m  has  exploded  the  bubble  on  which  tne  reputa- 
nen  like  Rothschild  had  been  resting.  In  any  age, 
country,  under  any  circumstances,  such  coIossjeJ 
I  are  nuisances.  So  far  from  benefiting  the  people 
way,  they  increase  the  downward  tendencies  of 
•er  classes  ;  and  all  the  benevolence  the  million- 
stn  achieve  by  their  gifts  or  bequests  will  not  atone 
misery  they  inflict  upon  millions  of  the  human 

immer  residence  and  snug  little  country  seat  of  the 


-,  ■■^■Miiy  received  we  qb  b 

his  record  one  instance  of  his  hoepil 

dently  large.    It  is  the  visit  to  h 

1865,  of  the  French  Emperor  (Nap 

of  a  few  days  cost  the  noble  Baron 

a  million  of  francs. 

We  are  often  asked  if  there  are  nc 

siveness  of  English  society,  especiall 

mav  speedily  begin  to  decrease.     ^ 

ana  hold  it  to  be  much  more  probabl 

eve  of  an  era  of  ostentation  as  tawdr} 

as  pitiable  as  that  which  marks  tht 

American  tendency,  and  we  see  n« 

strong  idea>  which  should  mark  off 

society  from  those  of  the  wealthy  claa 

Public  life  is  becoming  rather  less  tha 

those  who  have  all  but  power.    The  1 

developing  rapidly  is  Uie  most  exp< 

except  the  taste  for  gambling,  and  tl 

crease.    The  millionnaires  are  becom 

eveiT  day,  and  certainly  do  not  spem 

for  tne  public  benefit    The  electors 

prefer  the  great  spenders  as  their  re 
the  wealthy,  whn  tnir^v  A -1^    - 
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or  chooses  to  think  he  wanti^  a  house  in  London,  a 
on  the  river,  two  palaces  at  least  in  the  countnr, 
ting-box  in  the  Highlands,  a  hotel  inParis  ascostqr 
London  house,  a  vula  at  Como,  a  floor  in  Borne,  an 
shment  in  Cairo  or  Constantine,  a  yacht^  a  theatre, 
racing  stud,  and  then  thinks  that  life  is  as  mono- 
as  it  was  when  "  in  his  cool  hall  with  haggazd 
le  Roman  noble  lay."  ' 

rbitant  iKil^es  de  somewhat  skin  to  oveigrown 
L.  They  are  income  from  another  species  of  ci^tal, 
e  but  too  often  the  result  of  firaud  and  despotism. 
Hhurch  and  State  afford  eumples  of  this  xind  of 

monopoly.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  deijor  of 
lurch  establishment  of  England  is  more  than  94r2,- 
0.  The  income  of  the  bishops  is  enormous,  llic^ 
amounts  to  nearly  arrdUion.  For  instance,  the 
ishop  of  Canterbury  receives  $75,000 ;  of  York, 
0 ;  ^e  Bishop  of  London,  $50,000 ;  of  Durham, 
0 ;  of  Winchester,  $35,000.  The  salaries  of  the 
r  clergy  are  grossly  unec^uaL  For  instance,  1,500 
nually  about  $5,000  ;  while  another  1,500,  tiiough 
ig  ministers,  get  but  firom  $400  to  $200  each, 
tiiese  are  moderate  when  compared  with  the  reve- 
r  the  Pope  and  the  great  ones  of  the  Bomish  Hier- 

Nowhere  does  the  power  of  money  tell  more  effido- 
for  evil.   The  matter  of  excessive  salaries  in  general, 
;h  more  properly  to  our  next  chapter, 
er  occasions  of  culpable  extravagance  are  weddings 
nerals. 

leral  Extravagcmce. — The  remark  of  the  gentleman 
ud  that  he  could  not  afford  to  die  in  New  York  has 
ess  been  echoed  by  man^  a  victim  to  funeral  bills. 
Uowingsensible  mscussion  of  the  subject  is  from 
I  cmd  Home: 

le  desire  for  display  on  funeral  occasions  keeps  pace 
he  passion  for  expensive  weddings,  until  some  peo- 
ne  to  act  as  if  they  thought  aU  of  one's  worldly 
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goods  should  be  expended  in  oommemoiating  his  mairiage 
and  death.  A  few  years  ago  a  simple  coffin,  plain  heane, 
and  a  few  carriages  were  looked  upon  as  ai^nimcient  mani- 
festation of  respect  and  regard  for  the  dead.  Mow^  coatfy 
shrouds  and  appointments,  the  most  expensive  coffins,  and 
long  trains  of  carriages  are  regarded  as  essential  to  a 
'  genteel '  funeral  Those  who  have  wealth  can  make 
these  outlays  without  infringing  upon  their  actual  wants. 
Fashion's  dictates,  however,  lead  many  thousands  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  course,  when  byso  doing  they  rob  themselves 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  How  manv  widows  devote  to 
their  funerals  more  than  half  the  funds  left  by  husbands ; 
and  how  many  children,  in  displaying  a  final  legKtd  for 
death  of  parents,  encroach  upon  their  bread  money  1  As 
the  young  married  couple  will  squander  hundreds  of  dol* 
lars  on  a  showy  wedding  tour,  and  return  to  take  lodginfls 
in  the  sky -parlour  of  a  cheap  boarding  house,  so  will  wid- 
ows and  children  often  devote  to  a  husband's  and  parent's 
funeral  what  is  actually  required  to  keep  soul  and  bo^ 
together,  and  all.  to  conform  to  custom  and  be  *  genteel' 

We  have  spoken  plainly  on  this  subject,  but  it  de- 
mands plain  speech.  Funeral  extravagance  has  become 
a  crying  evil,  bearing  heavily  upon  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  no  false  notions  of  delicacy  should  detsr 
either  the  pulpit  or  the  press  from  endeavouring  to  arrest 
it. 

Again,  immense  sums  are  sunk  in  the  vortex  of  amuse- 
ments.  We  refer  now  only  to  hurtful,  demoralizing  amuse- 
ments ;  as  amusements,  when  neither  hurtful  nor  demond- 
izing,  axe  not  necessarily  sinful.  The  cost  of  amusements 
is  beyond  all  convenient  calculation.  There  is  here  a 
strange  infatuation.  Men  and  women  who  would  not 
give  a  sixpence  to  any  charity,  and  who  dispense  most 
grudgingly  even  for  the  comforts,  perhaps  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  not  unfrequently  wiU  squander,  or  more 
likely  suffer  their  children  to  squander,  dollars  for  some 
foolish  amusement. 
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would  be  impractical  to  do  more  than  to  name  a  few 
be  items  that  indicate  the  enormous  tax  which  is 
levied  by  this  insidious  tyrant  The  entire  expense 
beyond  ihe  power  of  any  one  man  to  ascertain,  and 
Mrithin  the  sphere  of  our  common  arithmetic  to  calcu- 
We  have  an  illustration  in  the  expense  of  theatri- 
unusements.  Yet  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
)ared  with  the  whole  amount. 

lere  are  now  in  the  City  rf  New  York,  in  full  blast 
t  after  night,  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  theatres, 
ble  of  holding  fourteen  thousand  persons,  and  receiv- 
n  the  aggregate  probably  $5,000  per  night.  Five  of 
)  furnish  facilities  for  licentiousness  by  providing 
titutes  with  accommodation  in  their  *'  third  tiers ' 
iherwise.  Take  away  from  a  theatre  its  **  third  tier" 
the  accompanying  bar,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources 
venue  is  dried  up.  "  The  saloons  of  the  late  Broadway 
itre,  when  first  opened,  were  rented  at  $5,000  per 
im,  and  the  receipts  at  the  office  were  nearly  $2,000 
tly."  Of  course  these  figures  form  no  criterion  by 
;h  to  judge  other  theatres,  or  even  the  same  establish- 
',  at  the  present  time ;  but  taken  in  connection  with 
act  that  a  New  York  theatre,  now  extinct,  received 
',000  in  seven  years,  they  serve  to  show  that  time 
money  and  character  are  not  squandered  in  brothels, 
^ling-heUs,  and  lottery-offices  alone, 
^in :  From  the  fashionable  and  fascinating  opera- 
es  and  ball-rooms  down,  through  a  long  gradation,  to 
vile  assemblies  of  "The  Points,"*  amusements  are 
uated  so  as  to  gratify  every  class,  however  degraded 
ery  taste,  however  depraved— every  desire,  however 
sed.  Theatres,  circuses,  museums,  minstrels,  mena-  , 
s  of  the  lowest  order,  model  artist  exhibitions,  sailors' 
strumpets'  dance-houses,  attract  audiences,  more  or 
lumerous,  eveiy  night  in  New  York.  Time  would 
ae  to  tell  a  titne  of  what  may  be /teen  on  any  even- 
by  him  who  would  venture  to  explore  the  secret 
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haunts  of  sin,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such 
a  narration  would  serve  any  good  purpose. 

But  there  are  antecedents  to  the  habitual  frequentiiu;. 
of  these  places  of  amusement,  which  need  a  moments 
notice.  Unquestionably  the  bowling-alleys,billiard-6alooii% 
shooting-galleries,  ale-houses,  and  the  attractive  and  re- 
splendent restaurants,  are,  to  many  a  youth,  the  primazy 
schools  of  vice,  in  which  are  learnt  the  first  lessons  of  ir- 
religion  and  dissipation.  However  harmless  in  them- 
selves some  of  these  places  of  recreation  may  be,  there  axe 
associations  formed  and  habits  contracted  by  firequenting 
them,  whose  influence  sways  a  lifetime,  snd  imperils  the 
immortal  souL  From  hence  to  the  theatre  is  but  a  step ; 
fix>m  the  theatre  downward  the  descent  is  easy. 

The  following  items  give  us  some  idea  at  least  of  the 
expensiveness  of  amusements.  In  six  theatres  in  New 
York,  and  in  two  places  of  occasional  theatricals,  and  in 
one  circus,  there  ^re  from  one  to  two  hundred  persons  em- 
ployed in  each.  A  single  theatre  (the  Bowerv)  pays  $1,- 
000  to  one  paper  for  advertising,  besides  handbiUs,  cards 
and  posters,  amounting  to  several  thousand  more.  "  Hard 
times,"  writes  a  correspondent ;  *'  but,"  continues  he,  ''the 
theatres  were  full  last  night  to  overflowing.  The  prob- 
able receipts  for  the  night,  from  four  theatres,  were  said 
to  have  averaged  from  |l,000  to  $1,600." 

These  four  theatres  doubtless  received  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  annually — ^and  all  the  theatres  in  New  Yoik 
not  less  than  $2,000,000.  Such  a  princely  income  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  correspondingly  profuse  expenditures 
of  these  places.     The  celebrated  actor  Kean  used  to  be 

faid  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  £50  ($250)  a  night.  At 
ark  Theatre  actors  were  paid  from  $80  to  $100  a  week. 
Professor  Bronson  was  offered  $1,000  a  week.  He  would 
accept,  if  the  dissipation  and  the  profanity  of  the  stage 
could  be  removed ;  and  the  nuisances  could  be  taken  away. 
But  he  was  told  that  could  not  be  done ! 

In  all  this  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  immense  expen< 
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9  for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  scenery,  ete, 
red  with  which  all  the  expenditures  for  conducting 
*  philanthropic  and  benevolent  enterprises  are  but 
n.  The  expense  of  theatres  in  New  York  alone 
f  exceeds  the  expense  of  all  the  evangelical  pastors' 
fi  in  that  great  metropolis — ^and  probably  we  might 
le  whole  expense  of  ail  the  benevolent  organizations 
citv.  And  it  is  possible  that  more  time  and  service 
"e  aevoted  to  theatrical  amusements  than  is  by  all 
classes  devoted  to  religion  and  the  supreme  good  of 

Friends  of  relifi^on  and  good  morals,  therefore, 
I  not  patronize  these  places  of  demoralization  and 
,  but  unite  their  influence  and  example  to  suppress 
itful  a  source  of  evil.  Scarcely  has  our  arch  Foe  a 
subtle  and  sure  device  by  which  to  decoy  the 
ude  on  in  the  broad  road  to  death.  Surely  he  is 
)d  of  this  world. 

Ds  like  the  following  give  some  idea  of  the  expense 
wishing  amusement,  and  of  the  willingness  of  other 
(  to  pay  to  be  amused.    An  Italian  singer  has  re- 

$70,000  for  a  single  season ;  and  a  noUeman  has 

cnown  to  pay  $1,500  a  year  for  a  single  bo^  in  an 

Jenn^   Lind,  the  Swedish    singer,  was  offered 

)00  to  smg  two  hundred  nights,  and  all  the  expen- 

herself  and  her  father  paid,  and  a  carriage  always 

command. 

site  writer  gives  an  a^regate  of  the  annual  cost  of 
;  amusements  in  New  York  City  at  $7,000,000,  and 
Qount  of  intoxicating  liquors  sold  at  8,000  drinking 

at  $16,000,000,  or,  including  time  and  labour  wasted 
ipital  involved  in  the  trt^c,  not  less  than  $48,000,- 

i,  as  nearly  akin  to  the  last,  we  might  take  a  few 
from  the  nistory  of  gcmMimg^  that  shall  further 
ate  the  same  profuse  and  criminal  perversion  of 
T.  It  is  said  that  $35,000,000  are  annually  lost  in 
mbling  houses  of  London— $5,000,000  have  been 
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known  to  be  lost  at  one  house  (Crockford's)  in  a  and 
night.  One  gambling  saloon  in  London  cost  S500,00( 
and  its  receipte  are  hiuf  a  million  a  year. 

But  the  pecuniary  waste  of  gambling  is  as  nothing  com 
pared  with  the  moral  devastation.  The  epithet  appliei 
Dy  common  consent  to  these  dens  of  all  manner  of^  ini 
quity,is  aptly  significant.  They  are  "gamblinghells."  Am 
so  true  are  Uiey  to  their  disgusting  cognomen,  so  demond 
izing  in  all  their  doin^,  so  pestiferous  their  atmosphan 
that  the  common  verdict  of  all  decent*  people  is  thatal 
the  frequenters  of  these  pits  "  go  down  to  death ;  thai 
feet  take  hold  on  hell."  roint  out  a  man  who  is  a  con 
firmed  gambler,  and  you  need  not  fear'  to  chaige  upa 
him  any  sin  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  depravity. 

Some  people  perplex  themselves  about  the  locality  o 
the  Devil.  Let  them  go  into  a  first-class  gambling  hd 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  their  doubts  wul  b 
removed. 

The  enormous  expense  of  cmTne  next  demands  on 
attention.  Virtue,  religion,  benevolence,  cost  something 
But  their  cost  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  Ij 
the  side  of  the  cost  of  sin.  The  slightest  glance  into  m 
annals  of  crime  will  verify  the  assertion. 

We  may  take  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  United 
States,  already  convicted  and  suffering  the  penalty  d 
their  guilt,  at  20,000,  and  the  number  in  custody,  butnoi 
yet  convicted,  6,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  pff 
annum  at  $200  each,  is  $5,200,000.  Cost  of  arrest,  tnil 
and  conviction  not  less  than  $3,000,000  a  year.  And  if 
we  admit  into  the  account  but  a  few  of  the  items  of  ^ 
waste  and  destruction  of  property  perpetrated  by  thii 
class  before  their  detection,  such  as  waste  from  riotingi 
dissipation  and  drunkenness,  say  another  $3,000,000,  m 
loss  by  fires,  the  work  of  incendiaries,  $5,000,000,  we  shifl 
find  ourselves  paying  (besides  incidental  wastes  not  easily 
calculated)  more  than  $16,000,000  as  the  more  direcftt 
tangible  annual  expense  of  crime  in  a  single  country; 
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not  including  the  eipense  of  making  laws  for  the 
ion  of  crime,  the  building  of  prisonB,  the  support 
strates  and  police,  and  the  whole  corps  of  ezecu- 
cers. 
xpenae  of  prisons  alone  in  Great  Britaiii  is  re- 

0  have  amounted,  in  a  sii^le  year,  to  more  than 
00.  And  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
he  same  year  was  not  less  than  25,000.  But 
nish  our  criminals  and  paupers,  and  how  are  they 
uch  t  A  recent  pubbcation  states  that  of  the 
Is  in  New  York  City  for  twenty-one  months,  81,088 
.tives  of  this  country,  while  89,589  were  foreigners ; 
n  60,442  were  Insh,  9,488  Germans,  and  4,000 

Of  28,821  persons  admitted  to  the  alms-house 
rears,  22,468  were  foreigners;  15,948  wiere  Irish, 
Germans,  and  1,297  E^lish.  During  the  same 
f  50,015  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  41,851 
reigners.  Of  4,335  inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylum, 
ere  foreigners.  Of  251,344  committed  to  the  tsity 
only  59,385  were  natives,  while  86,431  professed 
lembers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  we  have 
»re  seen  that  a  very  large  per  centage  of  our  crimi- 
)  made  such  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  one 
nost  direct  and  sure  agencies  of  the  DeviL 
the  masterpiece  of  invention  by  which  Satan  has 
ed  to  monopolize  the  wealth  of  this  world,  and  to 
to  himself  tne  power  wealth  gives,  is  that  of  Pagan 
DNS.  The  following  facts  will  indicate  something 
profusion  of  expenditure  on  account  of  spurious 

IS. 

celebration  of  a  single  feast  of  the  Hindoo  goddess, 
ly  costs  at  Calcutta  alone  $2,500,000.  And  besides 
le  bloody  sacrifices  are  enormous.    A  single  indi- 

(a  Bajah)  has  been  known  to  expend  at  this  festival 
0.    There  have  been  sacrifices  on  this  occasion  of 

sheep,  and  a  single  Bajah  has  been  known  to  offer 

1  an^"i»-^»  at  a  siogle  fesUvaL    Indeed,  the  people 

16 
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hold'everythmg  subject  io  the  call  of  their  cods— moDe^, 
childreo,  their  own  bodies  and  souls.  Tempm  are  osnalrr 
built  by  individuals.  Some  cost  $10,000,  some  $100,00^ 
others  cost  millions. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  for  a  population  of  four  or  five 
millions,  there  are  at  least  20,000  priests,  and  a  propor-  !" 
tionate  number  of  splendid  and  costly  pagodas,  idl  sim- 1 
ported  by  onerous  exactions  on  a'  priest-ridden  peoim. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  expend  nr  the 
larrar  moiety  of  their  eamiDgs  or  income  in  offerings  to 
idols,  and  the  countless  rites  and  fsstivals  connected  with 
idol  worship.  The  following  list  of  articles  a  single  wealthj 
native  has  been  known  to  offer  at  the  celebration  of  ono 
festival :  80.000  pounds  of  sugar,  1,000  suits  of  cloth  gtf- 
ments,  1,000  suits  of  sUks,  and  1,000  offerings  of  rioe  and 
fruits  ;  and  another  to  expend  upwards  of  $150,000  at  a 
single  festival,  and  $50,000  annually  to  the  end  of  his  Ufa 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  a  wealthy  family  ii 
reduced  to  poverty  through  theu'  profuse  and  ostentatioiu 
offerings  to  their  gods. 

The  Rajah  of  Burdwan  spends  $125,000  annually  upon 
priests  and  idols.    Rev.  Mr.  Werthrecht,  speaking  of  • 
visit  he  made  to  this  Rajah,  says,  ''  I  found  him  sitting 
in  his  treasury.     Fifty  bags  of  money,  containing  $2,000 
each,  were  placed  before  him;     "  What,"  said  I,  "  are  yott 
doing  with  all  this  money  ? "     "  It  is  for  my  gt»ds,"  said 
he.    "  How  ? "  asked  I,    "  One  part  is  to  be  sent  to  Be-, 
nares,  where  I  have  two  fine  temples  on  the  river  side,  and 
many  priests  who  pray    for  me.     Another  part  goes  to 
Juggernaut,  and  a  third  to  Ounea."    Here  is  one  native, 
annually  spending  on  a  class  of  idle  and  worse  than  use- 
less Brahmins,  $100,000.     Let  the  rich  Christian  receive 
a  profitable  hint  from  the  example  of  this  poor,  deluded 
idolater.     How  long  would  it  require  a  similar  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Christians  in  order  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is  computed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  that  the  Chinese  ex- 
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pend  annually  for  incense  alone,  to  bum  before  their  idols, 
not  lees  than  9360,000,000.  And  we  are  told  of  a  Hindoo 
who  expended  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  a  single  festival, 
and  of  another  who  spent  two  and  a  half  millions  for  the 
sapport  of  idolatry. 

Ijiere  is  a  temple  in  Mengoon  (the  largest  in  the  Bur- 
man  Empire)  which  covers  twelve  acres  of  ground.  In 
the  centre  is  a  room  twenty  cubits  square,  in  which  are 
placed  images  of  each  member  of  the  royal  family  madd 
of  pure  gold,  the  amount  of  gold  in  each  image  equxUling 
4n  weight  the  individual  for  whom  it  was  made;  also 
iipages  of  each  nobleman  in  the  empire,  made  of  solid 
silver^  and  the  silver  weighed  against  each  man.  Every- 
thing about  this  pagoda  is  on  a  scale  of  vastness  almost 
overpowering.  For  example,  the  lions  that  guard  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  river  up  to  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, though  in  a  crouchant  posture,  are  ninety  feet  in 
height. 

The  celebrated  Taj,  of  Agra,  the  mausoleum  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  memory  of  his  favourite  be- 
gum, Noor  Mahal,  woidd  now  cost  to  build  it  in  India,  it 
^  said,  not  less  than  $50,000,000. 

Or  turn  we  to  the  Somish  Church,  we  meet  illustrations 
none  the  less  striking.      This  grand  coimterfeit  of  the 
true   faith   has  richly   merited   the  title   it   has  been 
awarded,  of  being  a  "  Church  of  money."    Had  Satan 
^  no  other  purpose   in  the  invention  and  support  of  this 
form  of  religion  than  the  monopoly  of  incalculable  pe- 
cuniary treasures,  and  by  these  means  abstracting  them 
from  the  great  arena  of  human  progress  and  Christian 
benevolence,  the  design  would  be  worthy  of  the  original. 
We  can  go  into  no  calculations  as  to  the  millions  on  mil- 
lions that  are  wrenched  from  the  people  and  absorbed  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  Scarlet  Beast.     In  Rev.  xvi.  11- 
19,  we  have  a  singular  description  of  the  superabounding 
riches  of  this  great  religious  delusion.      Mammon  has 
laid  the  abundance  of  his  riches  at  the  feet  of  this  reli- 


Bat  do  thoM  who  pityituly^  rec 
extortionB,  comprehend  their  mag 
ize  wh&t  stupendous  sums  the  Re 
abstract  from  the  industrial  avoca 
The  following  short  and  imperfeo 
$7,000,000  which  that  alread;  p 
ue  aimualiy  paying  to  support  t 
tensions  of  an  almost  useless  pries 
91,500,000,  for  burials  (150,000.  foi 
marriages  $1,800,000,  for  deliveriog 
000,  for  church  collections  $2,300,00 

This  does  little  more  than  indicat 
that  Church  oAortB  money  from  the 
moua  sums  which  it  extorts.  And 
pays  seven  milliona  annually,  simpl 
it«ns  named,  who  shall  tell  us  of  tl 
(^  the  Woman  on  the  Scarlet  Beaf 
wealthy  t— to  say  nothing  of  the  nai 
tlie  Church  of  Rome  as  her  more  pen 

In  nothing  perhaps  are  the  cun 
great  enemy  more  conspicuous  than 
money.'  Well  does  he.undemf-o"-' 
»11  thintr.     T_  ■>     - 
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most  disgosimg  specimeiis  of  this  species  of  lyiman  de- 
psravity  and  of  Satanic  incarnation  are,  at  this  moment, 
cursing  our  large  cities.  Men  of  wealth,  position,  educa- 
tion and  professional  standing,  axe,  by  means  of  bribery 
and  financial  chicanery,  perpetrating  gigantic  frauds 
themselves,  and  using  the  power  of  their  immense  and  ill- 
gotten  wealth  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  others,  encourag- 
ing them  in  the  same  fraudulent  course  while  they  them- 
8^es  reap  the  wages  of  their  unblushing  iniquity.  The 
most  blighting  curse  in  a  community  is  a  riqh  man  who 
uses  his  riches  only  to  oppress  and  demoralize  the  people. 
The  power  of  such  a  man  is  irresistible,  and  if  it  be 
arrayed  against  virtue,  morality  and  religion,  it  is  a  living 
curse. 

Money,  when  not  sanctified,  cherishes  pride,  absorbs 
the  whole  man  in  the  interests  of  mammon,  blinds  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  to  ail  future  realities,  and  makes  the 
man  but  the  bond  slave  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
DeviL  Instead  of  the  overwhelming  power  which  money 
is  fitted  to  exercise  for  good  in  the  world,  it  is  made,  by 
its  perversion,  the  mightiest  agency  for  evil. 

Avarice,  covetousness,  love  of  hoarding — all  instigations 
of  the  Evil  One — absorb  a  world  of  the  earth's  treasures, 
and  consequently  abstract  them  from  the  various  uses  of 
benevolence,  philanthropy  and  human  improvement. 
What  he  cannot  subsidize  directly  in  his  own  service  he 
will  lock  up  in  the  gloomy  cells  of  the  miser,  and  thus 
quite  as  efiectively  withdraw  it  from  the  purposes  of  use- 
rul  activity.  How  much  is  thus  perverted  and  completely 
neutralized,  as  to  any  benefit  to  man  or  beast,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  probable  estimate.  Hundreds  of 
tnillions  are  in  this  way  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  hu- 
man utility. 

It  was  the  accursed  love  of  gold  that  moved  the  Spa- 
niards to  ravage  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  violate  every 
principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  massacre  the  people, 
smd  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrid  cruelties.    And  it  was 
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the  same  Jpve  of  gold  which  orighiatedtheiie&rioQsdaiv 
trade,  and  perpetuated,  ia  more  lands  than  ooza^  the  hear 
ven-provolung  wrong  of  baman  bondage. 

And,  as  somewhat  akin,  at  leant  in  general  ocmaeqiienoeB, 
we  may  add  that  of  a  ereat  variety  of  unrighteooa  inverf- 
ments  of  property,  which  not  only  contribute  nothing  to 
human  advancement  or  happiness,  but»  on  the  contnir, 
inflict  unmeasured  curses — such  are  investments  in  diatu- 
leries  and  in  intoxicating  drinks,  in  sin  palaces  and  splenr 
did  gambling-houses,  in  theatres  and  stodos,  in  Sabbaths 
desecrating  companies,  and  in  ten  thousand  ways  in 
which  money  is  made  to  serve  the  Devil  and  not  God. 

It  is  thus  that  '*  sin  reigns  unto  death,**  monopoliang 
the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  taking  the  cattle  on  a  thous- 
and hills  and  makmg  them  serve  the  purposes  of  his  t>ini 
vile  machinations. 

All  concede  money  to  be  an  agency  of  vast  power — of 
almost  unlimited  power.  And  we  have,  to  some  extent^ 
shown  how  this  power  is  used — how  perverted  and  made 
to  serve  the  worst  interests  of  man.  But  an  enemy  hath 
done  this.  In  the  "  restitution  of  all  things,"  money  shall 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Usurper  and  restwed  to 
the  service  of  its  rightful  owner.  "  In  the  latter  days" 
we  shall  see  what  a  complete  transformation  thfre  will 
be  in  the  world  when  the  power  and  influence  of  money 
shall  be  used  to  favour  the  cause  of  righteousness  on  tb 
earth  and  to  beautify  the  New  Jerusalem  come  dowa 
from  heaven.  The  right  use  of  property,  with  all  the 
feelings,  principles  and  activities  implied  in  such  a  use^ 
will  bring  about  the  Millennium. 

Inference :  What  a  beautiful,  glorious  world  this  will 
be  when  the  silver  and  the  gold  and  all  its  precious  thingpt 
shall  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  restitution  to  its  Eden 
state !  And  when  all  its  vast  resources  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  bless,  and  no  more  to  curse  man,  what  an  immense 
population  the  earth  will  be  capable  of  sustaining ! 
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THE  PERVERSION  OF  WEALTH. 
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BEQAL  AND  ARISTOCRATIC  EXTRAVAGANCE — GREAT  ESTATES 
— ^TEMPTATIONS  OP  RICHES — WASTE  OF  WEALTH  IN  THE 
MATTER  OP  RELIGION — T^PLE  OF  BELUS — JUGGERNAUT 

— ST.  Peter's  at  rome — temple  of  seringapore — pro- 

TESTANT  EXTRAVAGANCK 

Wb  do  not  forget  that  money  is  a  great  power,  designed 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Giver  as  a  mighty  agency  for 
good.  We  are  in  uttle  danger  of  over-estimating  the 
responsibilities  of  those  who  are  favoured  of  heaven  with 
an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Had  it 
been  the  good  pleasure  of  Ood  to  have  made  an  equal 
distribution  of  these  good  things,  there  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  happy  competence,  as  we  have  said,  to  every 
community,  family  or  individual— enough  to  supply  every 
need  and  minister  to  every  legitimate  want  and  reasonable 
•luxury,  but  nothing  for  wanton  waste  or  wicked  extrava- 
gance— nothing  to  minister  to  a  single  vice.  The  silver 
and  the  gold.  the«products  of  the  mine  and  the  forest,  of 
the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  if  equally  distributed,  would 
give  a  generous  portion  to  all. 

But  such  is  not  the  plan  of  Providence.    It  is  rather  to 
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make  a  veiy  tmegpttof  distiibatioii"-to  gire  to  t^ 
few  an  abundance,  and  tothegieat  maaaes  aparingly.  Tlii 
plan  seems  to  be  to  make  the  few  the  alnxmera  of  the 
many.  Instead  of  directly  supidying  the  wants  of  the 
multitudes,  he  makes  ihe  uyouTed  few  act  in  his  stead  to 
scatter  his  bounties  to  the  destitute.  In  eit!ier  caae  he 
makes  it  a  test  of  character  and  a  means  of  grace— -the 
rich  how  they  give,  the  poor  how  they  receive. 

We  are  not  without  delightful  examples  of  the  God'^liki 
generosity  of  the  ricL  Yet  these  are  out  the  exoeptiouL 
The  rich  receive  bountifully,  but  '*  consume  it  on  their 
lusts."  Examples  of  this  kind  are,  alas  1  but  too  abundant 
We  shall  auote  a  few : 

L  Begcu  Eactravagcmee.^^Kmm  and  queens  have  le- 
sponsibilities  in  proportion  to  tiie  profusion  of  wealth 
which  falls  to  their  loi  In  the  day  of  Zion's  dory,  whea 
a  pure  religion  shall  reign  in  the  whole  earth,  Kings  shill 
become  nursing  fathers  and  queens  nursing  mothers  to  the 
Church.  They  shall  bring  their  silver  and  their  gold  with 
them  and  devote  it  "  to  tibe  name  of  the  Lord  their  God." 
The  influence  of  their  exalted  position,  the  power  of  their 
wealth,  shall  be  made  to  beautify  Zion — ^to  build  up  her 
walls,  to  enlarge  her  borders  that  she  may  become  co- 
extensive with  the  earth.  When  this  diall  be,  tiie  day  d 
Zion's  triumph  shall  be  near. 

But  how  different  it  is  now !  Princely  wealth  is  to  a 
lamentable  extent  but  the  representative  of  princely  ex- 
travagance. Tet  we  do  not  nere  forget  what  is  due  to 
position.  We  would  not  measure  the  king  by  the  tmbject^ 
out  accord  to  him  all  that  by  position  he  may  appropriately 
claim ;  yet  we  shall,  in  these  high  places,  meet  much  to 
be  set  down  to  a  fooUsh,  wicked  extravagance.  A  feir 
examples  will  illustrata 

We  may  take  as  a  fair  specimen,  perhaps;  the  regal 
expenditures  of  Great  Britain.  England  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect^  where  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard,  where  the  people  control  the 
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fioanoes,  regal  expenditares  would  be  measurably  re- 
strained. A  few  statistics  will  show.  We  sbali  not 
pretend  to  give  a  full  list  of  itema 

The  r^okr  annual  allowance  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land is  £385,000,  or  nearly  $2,000,000 ;  of  which  £60,000 
($300,000)  are  assigned  for  the  Queen's  own  private  use, 
and  the  remainder  is  expended  in  the  departments  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the 
Horsey  the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen,  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Wine  and  Beer  Cellars,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the 
Groom  of  the  Robes;  to  say  nothing  of  Maids  of  Honour, 
Lords  in  waiting,  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer,  and  scores 
of  others,  consisting  mostlv  of  men  and  women  of  aristo- 
ciatic  rank,  all  lustily  paid,  and  nearly  all  sinecures ;  and 
in  royal  boimties,  charities,  pensions  and  special  services ; 
all  to  keep  up  the  domestic  arrangements  of  royalty. 
This,  however,  does  not  include  the  expense  of  a  large 
military  corps  kept  up  for  the  defence  and  show  of  the 
royal  stata  $ 

Affain  we  see  how  the  money  goes  as  it  slips  through 
rt^u  fingers,  in  the  exchange  of  kingly  presents.  Take 
the  following,  of  recent  occurrence,  bs  an  example,  though 
not  among  the  most  munificent.  The  Rajah  of  Cashmere 
has  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  intent  of  Cashmere  shawls, 
with  a  bedstead  of  carved  gold,  the  whole  valued  at 
$750,000.  But  this  sinks  into  the  shade  as  of  minor 
worth  when  compared  with  the  present  of  Cleopatra,  the 
fiunous  Queen  of  Egypt,  to  her  lover  Antony.  It  was  a 
diamond  valued  at  £800,000,  or  $4,000,000. 

We  refer  to  England  only  as  an  example.  Some  other 
European  courts  far  outshine  her  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
kingly  display,  as  the  imperial  throne  of  France,  Russia, 
Austria,  Spain.  Take  a  single  item.  The  diadem  worn 
by  the  Princess  (5lga  of  Russia,  presented  by  her  imperial 
&ther,  cost  18,000,000  of  francs,  or  $3,384,000.  The  single 
central  diamond  cost  a  million  of  francs. 

For  a  ''  sick  man,"  says  a  recent  writer,  Xhe  Sultan  of 
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Turkey  manages  to  dispose  of  alieap  of  money  npon^  die 
peisonal  gratincation  oi  himself  and  nousehold.  To  *  keep 
the  pot  TOiling "  in  the  imperial  kitchen  costs  fllS^lW 
per  month,  wmlst  the  royal  steeds  nm  awav  with  ^S^TM 
m  the  same  period,  supposed  to  be  required  to  keep  orkih 
tal  nags  in  good  conaitioD.  Five  princesses  and  their 
husbands  modestly  content  themselves  with  the  bagatelle 
of  $267,000  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  thirty  whole 
days,  and  a  brother  of  the  Sultan  hardly  makes  both  endfe 
meet  with  $48,400  per  month.  Then  thirty-six  wives  of 
the  Sultan  {d/ta/r  creatures  1)  are  cut  off  with  $1 ,64&80 
per  month  each,  to  which  out  of  charity  an  annual  present 
of  $4,840,000,  or  $403,333  per  month,  is  distributed  among 
them,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  "keep  up 
appearances,"  and  get  a  supply  of  sweetmeats^  besides 
buying  a  few  jewels,  perhaps.  The  graifd  mistress  of  the 
tr^ure,  with  her  twelve  female  assistants,  contrive  to 
perform  their  duties  on  a  stipend  of  a  trifle  over  $50,000 

Eer  month ;  and  the  780  female  daves  of  the  imperial 
arem,  who  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  His  Majesty, 
require  only  $56,000  to  satisfy  their  moderate  wants 
during  the  same  period.  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  takes 
$84,818,  and  a  thousand  janitors  and  body  guards  aos  pro* 
vided  for  at  the  rate  of  $67,760  per  month.  The  Smtan 
is  fond  of  music,  and  a  dozen  bands  charm  him  for  the 
trifle  of  $77,740  per  month.  The  Sultan  does  not  forget 
his  old  friends,  and  so  those  girls,  married  or  unmarried, 
who  have  left  the  harem,  are  cons\)Ied  for  the  loss  of  the 
light  of  his  countenance  by  pensions  amounting  altc^ether 
to  a  little  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  once  in  thirty  daya 
And  thus  the  list  goes  on,  until  an  aggregate  of  $3,932,- 
814  per  month,  or  $47,187,768  yearly,  is  reached.  Andsll 
for  toe  Sultan  and  his  household.  The  amount  and  items 
seem  fabulous,  but  a  French  paper  avows  that  they  are 
copied  from  the  imperial  registers  themselves. 

And  the  humble  fisherman  at  Rome  has  been  able  thus 
fiur  to  gather  up  the  fragments  on  the  shores,  so  as  to  secure 
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y^  comfortable  subsistence.  The  income  of  the  Pope 
said  to  be  $8,000,000.  Of  this,  $500,000  are  appropri- 
ed  to  his  private  affairs,  $2,192,000  to  pay  interests,  ' 
!,700,000  to  support  the  army  and  police,  $600,000  to 
pport  prisons,  and  $24,000  to  schools.  Had  we  a  yoice 
tne  councils  of  His  Holiness,  we  would  recommend  an 
ichange  of  prison  and  school  appropriations.  $600,000 
rschools  would,  in  a  few  years,  render  $24,000  for  prisons 
lite  sufficient 

But  would  we  witness  the  yet  more  profuse  expenditure 
wealth  in  palaces  and  imperial  courts,  we  must  turn  to 
le  more  luxuriant  Orient.  The  ancient  kings  of  Baby  lo- 
a,  of  Persia,  of  India,  and  at  a  later  date  the  imperial  court 
'  the  great  Moguls,  shone  with  splendour  no  longer  seen, 
bey  were  the  concentration  of  the  boundless  wealth  of 
le  East — of  her  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones, 
et  they  ministered  only  to  the  baser  passions  of  man :  to 
ide,  ambition,  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  merest  outward 
low.  They  had  no  power  to  bless  the  masses,  to  enlight- 
i  the  ignorant,  or  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization 
id  a  pure  religion. 

Take  as  a  specimen :  The  famous  Peacock  Throne  of 
le  Great  Mogul  of  Delhi  cost  160,500,000  pounds  ster- 
ttg — money  enough  to  defr|y  the  whole  expenses  of 
hristian  institutions  for  thVnext  generation.  ''If  all 
le  churches,  chapels  and  cathedrals  of  Scotland,"  says 
le,  "  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  a  mere  frac- 
on  of  its  value  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  rebuild 
lem  all  and  replenish  them  with  all  the  needed  fumi- 
ire. 

The  palace  of  the  King  of  Oude,  Kaiser  Bagh,  is  said  to 
ive  cost  four  millions  of  dollars.  , 

A  glance  at  the  salaries  of  European  potentates  and 
le  expense  of  royalty  will  appropriately  supplement  the 
DOve  statistics.  The  Emperor  of  ilussia  has  a  salary  oi 
8,250,000  ;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  $6,000,000  ;  Napoleon 
II.,  $5,000,000;  Emperor  of  Austria,  $4,000,000;  King 
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of  Prania,  $8,000,000 ;   Titsbat  Emniainiel,  $2,400,000  ; 
Victoria,  $2,200,000 ;  Isabella  of  Spain,  $1,800,000;  Leo- 

Sold  of  Bcdgium,  $500,000.  President  Grant  receiTeB 
26,000. 
,  The  aboveg^ves  the  Emperor  ofBQS8ia$25,000  a  day;  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  $18,000  ;  Napoleon,  $14,000  ;  Emperor 
of  Austria,  $10,000 ;  King  of  Prussia,  $8,210 ;  Victor  Em- 
manuel, $6,340 ;  Queen  A^ctoria,  $6,270;  Leopold,  $1,648 ; 
and  President  Grant,  $68.60. 

And  another  list  of  not  less  amount  represents  the* 
appropriations  granted  for  household  expenses. 

In  the  above  statement  we  have  left  out  the  ^  picking  "* 
(to  use  an  expression  of  great  modem  sicnificanoe),  which 
in  some  of  our  great  cities  are  esteemed  of  considerably 
more  account  than  lawful  salaries  by  officeholders. 

How  Louis  NniK)leon  has  destroyed  the  power  of  France 
is  thus  described  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Jotimal : 

•*  The  truth  is,  France  has  been  completely  betrayed  by 
the  empire.  Compelled  by  his  insecure  tenure  upon 
power  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  statesmen  who 
manageil  the  civil,  and  the  generals  who  managed  the  mi- 
litary affairs  of  tlie  nation,  the  Emperor  has  favoured  fraud 
in  every  branch  of  the  service.  Keceiving  a  larger  civil 
list  than  any  other  monard^in  Europe,  amountinj?  to  37,- 
0()0,(K)()  francs  in  money,  ami  the  freepossession  ofpalaces, 

fiarks  and  gardens,  his  entire  income  is  put  at  42,000,000 
rancs,  or  $8,000,000  in  gold.  But  this  was  far  from 
enough.  The  crowds  that  swarm  the  streets  of  Paris, 
fonnmg  a  Republic  out  of  a  despotism,  tell  of  the  fraud  by 
which  he  has  taken  enormous  sums  from  the  army  fund, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  a  further-  total  of  50,000,000 
franca  The  commutation  money  paid  in  by  rich  conscripts 
has-been  taken,  and  the  old  soldiers  who  should  be  found 
in  the  ranks  as  substitutes  are  not  there.  Pay  is  drawn 
for  regiments  at  theit  maximum  -strength,  which  lack 
one-third  of  it.  Forage,  subsistence,  munitions,  all  have 
been  paid  for,  but  not  bought.    In  spite  of  the  enormous 
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cost  of  the  armament  of  the  country,  Qen.  Trochu  was 
obliged  to  tell  a  crowd  of  new-made  republicans  that  there 
were  no  arms  for  them.'' 

But  this  direct  larceny  was  by  no  means  alL  The  fraud 
was  canied  still  farther,  and  '*  fat  contracts  "  have  been 
more  common  in  France  tha^  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  the  personal  government  was  con- 
ducted by  a  set  of  bold  but  very  needy  adventurers ;  and 
if  the  misfortunes  of  the  ringleader  are  of  a  kind  to  sUence 
the  voice  of  accusation,  the  infinitely  greater  misfortunes 
of  the  people  he  has  misled  are  such  as  to  rouse  it  again. 

Historjr  has  borne  to  us  the  report  of  many  instances  of 
the  most  foolish  extravagance  among  the  old  Bomans.  We 
copy  the  following : 

(Jleopatra,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  Antony,  swal- 
lowed a  pearl  (dissolved  in  vinegar)  worth  £80,000. 
Claudius,  the  Comedian,  swallowed  one  worth  £8,000. 
One  single  dish  cost  Esopus  £80,000,  and  Caligula  ^spent 
the  same  for  one  supper;  while  the  more  economical 
Heliogabalus  contented  himself  with  a  £20^000  supper. 
The  usual  cost  of  a  repast  for  Lentulus  was  $20,000.  The 
same  is  said  to  be  true  of  Lucullus. 

Missilla  gave  for  the  house  of  Antony  £400,000.  The 
fish  in  Lentulus's  pond  sold  ffc  £36,000.  Otho,  to  finish 
a  part  of  Nero's  palace,  spent  £187,000.  And  to  climax 
the  whole  (if  it  be  not  fabulous),  Scaurus  is  said  to  have 
paid  for  his  country  house  and  grounds  $5,852,000. 

When  put  by  the  side  of  some  of  these  instances  of 
r^al  extravagance.  Napoleon's  display  at  his  second  mar- 
riage (with  Maria  Louisa)  seems  quite  modest.  The  ser- 
vice of  plate  alone  used  at  the  banquet  on  that  occasion 
cost  2,000,000  francs. 

But  it  shall  not  always  be  so.  The  silver  and  the  gold 
are  the  Lord's ;  and  he  will  be  honoured  with  his  own. 
The  time  will  come  when  these  royal  gifts  and  bounties 
yet  more  bountifully  "  wiU  flow  together"  to  adorn  the 
ihrone  of  the  Oreat  Kmg — to  beautify  the  place  of  his 
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Buctuuy.  *  Kings  sbftD  iKiiiff  thdr  pnMnto  tmto  tiiw 
The  kings  of  Tushiah  uid  ue  isles  (tlw  natioBs  tt 
Earope)  shall  bring  pnseata;  tlw  kings  of  Shebaand 
Seba  shall  offer  gifta  Tea,  all  kings  shall  fitU  down  b» 
fore  hint ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him."  When  Qod  shal 
appear  to  lift  up  Zion,  now  troddoi  down,  "  kings  AbH 
come  to  the  brighbien  of  her  rising.  They  shall  fariii| 
gold  and  incense" — shall  lay  their  nohes  and  honour  atu 
glory  at  the  feet  of  the  Oreat  Kinr ;  and  thus  shall  thsf 
*  i^ow  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lora." 

n.  History  is  not  wanting  in  iUtutrationa  of  tlwOh 
natural  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  a^d  Uiab 
wasteful  and  wicked  eitravaganoe,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent impoyerishment  of  the  many.  England  again  tat- 
niahea  ezamplea  of  this  perverted  wealth — perverted,  be- 
cause locked  up  in  the  bands  of  a  few,  and  for  the  mcit 
part  squandered  in  luxury  or  sunk  into  the  bottomle* 
pit  of  dissipation,  and  consequently  withheld  fnnn  the 
pe&i  arena  of  every-day  utility, — both  in  miniutering  to 
the  common  wants  and  comforts  of  the  masses  for  whom 
they  were  providentially  intended, — and  from  the  yet 
wider  arena  of  public  improvement  and  human  progresa 
And  of  all,  and  above  all,  perhaps  the  ^gantic  land  m<^ 
nopoly  of  the  English  ar^toc-racy  is  the  most  disastrooi. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbaue  rides  out  of  his  honsei 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  liue  to  the  sea,  on  his  ovB 

Eroperty.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owo?  the  County  d 
ulJierland,  stretching  across  Scotland  from  sea  to  atfc 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  besides  his  other  estates,  owni 
9«,000  acres  in  the  Ckjunty  of  Derby.  The  Duke  of  Ridl- 
mond  has  40,000  acres  at  Qoodwoud,  and  300,000  at  Oop- 
.  don  Castle.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  park,  in  the  Hefari- 
des,  contains  600,000  acres.  The  large  domains  are  gro» 
ing  larger.  The  great  estates  are  absorbing  the  smal 
freeholds.  In  1786,  the  soil  of  England  was  owned  ^ 
200,000  corporations  and  proprietors,  and  in  1822  by  31^ 
000.     These  broad  estates  find  room  on  this  naiTC* 
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L  All  over  England,  scattered  at  short  intervals 
g  ship-yards,  mines  and  forges,  are  the  paradises  of 
obles,  where  the  live-long  repose  and  refinement  are 
itened  by  the  contrast  with  the  roar  of  industry  and 
sity  out  of  which  you  have  stepped. 
3  append  to  the  above  the  EnglUh  commentary 
T  than  our  own.  Of  this  land  monopoly  an  English 
r  says: 

Ve  should  be  shocked  at  the  men  who  would,  if  they 
.,  seal  up  the  waters  in  their  original  fountains,  and 
;hem  by  measure  to  fellow-beings  famishing  with 
u  We  should  in  no  qualified  terms  denounce  those 
if  they  had  the  power,  would  bottle  up  the  air  and 
out  for  a  price  to  fellow-mortals  gasping  for  breath, 
ihould  feel  an  unutterable  detestation  of  any  who 
d,  if  they  could,  fence  out  the  sun,  and  let  in  here 
,here  a  ray  of  the  sweet  light  to  those  who  could  pay 
w  How,  then,  can  we  justify  and  consent  that  our 
should  authorize  some  men  to  cover  with  title  deeds, 
lold  as  their  own,  millions  of  acres  which  they  can- 
x«upy,  and  know  not  how  to  improve,  while  mil- 
of  their  fellow  beings  who  have  hands  to  work  the 
and  skill  to  direct  their  labour,  have  not  a  rod  of 
I  on  which  to  rear  a  dwelling  place,  much  less  a  field, 
eyard,  an  orchard,  or  a  garden — ^as  every  Jew  had — 
which  to  gather  food  for  his  family  ? 
Vhat  an  astounding  fact  it  is,  showing  to  what 
hs  Christian  men  may  go  in  this  iniquity  of  land  mo- 
ly,  that  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  occupied  by  36,- 
►00  of  people,  should  all  be  held  by  a  few  thousands; 
immense  tracts  are  kept  unoccupied,  that  they  may 
ccasionally  visited  by  their  lordly  owners  for  pur- 
I  of  idle  and  cruel  sports,  and  that  those  portions  of 
which  the  monopolists  allow  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
I  for  which  God  made  the  earth  should  be  leased  and 
ised  at  such  rates  that  the  men  and  women  who  till 
can,  by  their  utmost  diligence  and  economy,  raise 
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bftrdy  enough  to  pay  flnt  rents,  and  the  tithee,  and  tiua 
to  keep  themaelves  m>m  starvation ! " 

And  who  too  often  is  the  landlord  t  Lord  Oonrtenif, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  has  an  imTnense  estate,  yet  m 
is  said  to  owe  £1,200,000,  or  96,000,000,  and  can  pqr 
but  ten  shillings  on  the  pound.  DuriE^  ^6  past  few  yean 
he  has  been  living  at  the  rate  of  £1W),000,  or  $500,000 
a  year.  His  tailor's  bill  in  a  single  year  amonnted  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds. 

But  we  may  come  nearer  home,  even  to  our  own  plaia 
republican  people.  A  Philadelphia  letter-writer  says  of 
a  part^  which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Bush,  a  millionnaiie  of 
that  aty,  a  few  days  ago : 

"  About  two  thousand  invitations  were  issued,  and  thl 
entire  cost  of  the  entertainment,  I  am  informed,  wask 
the  vicinity  of  $20,000,  the  bare  items  of  bouquets  aloo0 
costing  $1,000,  which  were  distributed  in  elegant  pro- 
fusion around  her  splendid  mansion.  It  was  nothing  oai 
one  incessant  revelling  in  luxury  from  beginning  to  end. 
At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  green  t€^,  sweet  breai 
and  terrapins,  as  the  closing  feast  preparatory  to  the  d#- 
parture  of  the  remaining  guests,  were  served  up."  Anl 
we  more  than  suspect  that  Madame  Rush  is  not  the  onlf 
millionaire  in  this  land  of  republican  simplicity  who  gotf 
into  those  little  twenty  thousand  dollar  episodes. 

The  following  little  item  shows  how  the  money  goes  it 
one  of  our^young  and  thriving  towns  of  the  West: 

In  one  year  Quincy,  III.,  spent  $2,604,000  for  grocerisi 
$3,682,000  for  liquors  and  $1,008,000  for  tobacco. 

But  how  much  faster  would  she  grow,  and  how  JttoA 
more  healthful  would  be  her  thrift,  if  these  vast  resourM 
now  perverted  only  to  weaken  and  demoralize  and  B^Sf 
retard  her  real  prosperity,  were  employed  to  further  li*f| 
educational,  physical  or  moral  interests.  But  Quincy  ^ 
probably  not  at  all  singular  in^  her  perversion,  and  iroO^ 
than  waste,  of  her  resources. 

Perhaps  the  Devil  finds  a  fairer  field  for  his  maoopo* 
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)f  wealth  in  the  coyericg  of  the  outer  man  than  in 
'ceding  of  the  inner.  Dress,  dress,  extravagance  in 
^  is  his  darling  device.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  ad- 
exact  statistics  here ;  but  only  present  what  some 
le  say  on  this  delicate  theme,  and  leave  the  gentle 
er  to  compare  what  v)e  say  with  what  she  may  hap- 
to  know. 

rhere  are  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  not  less  than 
thousand  ladies  whose  dress  bill  could  not  avera^ 
than  two  thousand  dollars  each,  or  ten  millions  ,£r 

There  are  five  thousand  more  whose  dress  expenses 
average  one  thousand  each,  or  five  miUions  of  dol- 
for  the  whole  number,  and  five  millions  of  dollars 
3  would  not  cover  the  dress  expenses  of  those  whose 
average  every  year  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
s,  at  a  low  estimate,  the  annual  cost  of  dressing  our 
ionable  ladies  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Per- 
I  we  should  not  exceed  the  truth  if  we  estimated  the 
lal  cost  of  dressing  and  jewelling  the  ladies  of  New 
k  and  its  vicinity  at/rom  thirty  to  forty  millions  of 
irs. 

What  wonder  that  poverty  and  suffering  are  so  rife 
lat  city!  Twenty  millions  of  dollars,  to  say  the 
b,  wasted  in  finery  and  extrava^nce — worse  than 
tedr  : 

r  see  how  another  writer  puts  it.  He  says :  "  It  is 
nated  that  there  are  500,000  ladies  in  the  United 
;es  that  spend  $150  a  year,  on  an  average,  for  for- 
L  dry-^oods,  equal  to  $125,000,000  annually."  So 
;h  capital  withdrawn  from  home  industry  and  ex- 
jed  in  foreign  markets.  No  wonder  exchange  is 
gainst  us. 

',  is  said  there  are  not  wanting  individual  ladies  who 
id  on  dress  alone  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
A  fashionable  dry-goods  dealer  advertises  a  lace  scarf 
th  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Another  has  a  bridal  dress 
17 
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for  which  he  asks  twelve  hundred  dollara.  Bonnett  it 
two  hundred  dollars  are  not  unfrequenUy  sold.  OmIi- 
meres,  from  three  hundred  and  upwards  to  two  thooauid 
dollars,  are  seen  by  dozens  in  a  walk  along  Broadway.  A 
hundred  dollars  is  quite  a  common  price  for  a  silk  gown. 
In  a  word,  extravagance  in  dress  hias  reached  a  height 
which  would  have  frightened  our  prudent  gnuidmothen 
and  appalled  their  husoands.  A  fashionable  lady  spends 
annually  on  her  milliner,  mantua-maker  and  lace-dealer 
a  sum  that  would  have  supported  an  entire  household, 
even  in  her  own  rank  in  life,  in  the  days  of  Mra  Wash- 
ington." 

Add  to  this,  expenditures  for  opera  tickets,  for  a  sum- 
mer trip  to  the  Springs,  and  for  a  score  of  other  ineviftF 
able  et  cetera^,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  compan- 
tively  wanton  waste  of  money  carried  on  year  after  year 
by  thousands,  if  not  by  tens  of  thousands,  of  American 
women. 

But  is  this  wanton  waste  and  wicked  extravagance  a 
sin  only  of  women  ?  A  disgusting  tale  might  be  rehea^ 
sed  on  the  other  side.  Win^  cigars,  horse-racing,  and 
many  foolish  and  some  unmentionable  expenditures  ab- 
sorb their  millions,  which  do  but  too  nearly  match  with 
the  millions  squandered  by  the  other  sex.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing, which  recently  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper, 
as  perhaps  not  altogether  a  rare  specimen  of  a  Wall-street 
sprig,  who  would  seem  only  to  need  a  little  more  age,  and 
tact  and  experience,  and  the  means  of  gratification,  to 
make  him  a  full-grown  man  in  all  the  fooleries  and  sim 
of  a  fashionable  extravagance  : 

"  Fast  Young  Men  in  New  York. — To  show  your  read- 
ers that  extravagance  here  is  not  such  an  exception  iJB 
those  people  probably  will  say  who  prefer  to  take  a  rose- 
coloured  view  of  things  financial,  I  append  a  copy  of  a 
stray  piece  of  paper,  apparently  forming  a  part  of  a  me- 
morandum-book, which  was  found  on  the  street  a  few 
days  since  by  one  of  our  New  York  journalists.     The 
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Biiter  permitted  me  to  copy  lb    It  appeared  to  be  the 
Ijpage  of  a  diary,  on  which  a  conscientious   Wall-street 

^outh  had  put  down  his  expenses  for  September  3rd. 

"ere  they  are : 

\         Breakfast  at  Delmonico $6.00 

Omnibus  to  WallStreet 10 

Sundries  to  facilitate  business  affairs 3.00 

Bet  and  lost  a  hat 10.00 

To  a  poor  man.. 06 

Luncheon  at  Delmonico 2.00 

llefreshments  in  the  afternoon 2.00 

Omnibus  going  uptown 10 

Dinner  at  the  Hofiinan  House 9.00 

Carriage  for  self  and  Miss  Z 10.00 

Ice  cream  for  Miss  Z 1.00 

Having  brought  Miss  Z.  home,  went  to 

Pierce's  and  lost 22.00 

Went  to  Morrissey  to  regain  what  I  had 

lost  at  Pierce's,  and  lost  again 47.00 

Left  Morrissey  and  ti)ok  another  carriage  3.50 
A  man  is  not  made  of  wood.." 25.00 


Total  expenses  for  September  3rd $140,76 

•*  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
all  Wall  Street  people  waste  their  money  day  after  day 
in  the  above  style,  but  I  do  say  that  the  memorandum 
picked  up  by  my  journalistic  friend  gives  a  fair  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  large  class  of  our  influential 

[  young  men  live,  nowadays.  It  is  they  who  give  what 
IS  <»lTed  tone  to  *  society,'  and  it  is  only  when  they  com- 
mence to  reduce  their  daily  expenses  that  there  is  the 
least  glimmering  of  a  hope  that  our  public  expendi- 
tures will  be  kept  within  bounds." 

But  does  not  the  habit  of  profuse  expenditure  make 

[    Ihe  same  individuals  liberal  givers  in  every  work  of  be- 
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nevolence  aod  philanthropy  t    In  reply  to  this  the  w& 
ter  already  quoted  well  exclaims : 

''  Give  of  their  substance  to  objects  charitable  or  m&ai 
ful !     What  have  they  to  give  for  any  benevolent  enkn 

{)rise  after  deducting  bills  for  dress,  equipage,  pastiaa 
uxurious  feastings?  Give!  What  have  they  to '|^ 
when  all  is  on  the  back  or  in  the  wardrobe  t  llie  dM 
mass  of  the  people  are  living  above  their  income,  wp 
can  doubt  that  this  wicked  expenditure  of  God's  boeni 
to  gratify  pride,  ostentation,  fashionable  etiquette,  is  <■ 
special  cause  of  the  present  awful  visitation,  the  ten 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  T 

But  other  instances  of  waste  yet  more  senael 
di^^ting  might  be  quoted.  A  single  example 
fice.  There  died  recently  in  London  a  notorious  gl 
Some  called  him  a  princely  glutton.  In  ten  years  he 
up  a  fortune  of  £150,000.  He  traversed  all  Europe  i 
gratify  his  appetite,  and  had  agents  in  China,  Mexico  sri 
Canada  to  supply  liim  with  all  the  rarest  delicacies,  i 
single  dish  cost  £50.  He  waited  till  his  patrimony  HI 
consumed  before  he  quitted  iife.  When  the  fatal  dll 
arrived,  only  one  guinea,  a  single  shirt  and  a  battered  hi 
remained.  With  the  guinea  he  bought  a  woodooA 
which  he  had  served  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  ddb 
ary  art — gave  himself  two  hours'  rest  for  an  easy  d^ 
tion;  then  jumped  into  the  Thames  from  the  Westoli 
ster  Bridge. 

We  may  take  the  following  ai)propriation  of  a  mtttl 
smaller  sum  as  a  beautitul  and  noteworthy  contrast : 

"How  Many  Hearts  were  made  Happy, — ^A  weali 
lady  in  Boston  on  New-year's  Day  prepared  a  bou 
feast  for  1,600  poor  children  of  that  city  in  Faneuil 
and  at  the  close  presented  each  one  with  a  comfo; 
garment  and  a  pair  of  shoes." 

The  following  may  be  taken  in  contrast,  though  it  ii^^ 
be  feared  it  does  not  exhibit  any  very  singular  exaaqplf 
of  extravagance.    A  host  of  our  really  fashionable  woM 
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Day  we  say  fashionable  Christian  woman  ? — will  think 
lady  in  question  quite  modest  in  her  outward  adorn- 
nts.     Some  one  puts  it  thus  : 

'  What  I  have  wen, — I  have  seen  a  woman  professing 
love  Christ  more  than  the  world,  clad  in  a  silk  dress 
ting  $75 ;  making  up  and  trimming  of  same,  $40 ; 
met,  (or  apology  lor  one,)  $35  ;  velvet  mantle,  $150; 
mond  ring,  $500;  watch,  chain  and  pin  and  other 
ppings,  $300 ;  total,  $1,100 — all  hung  upon  one  frail, 
ing  worm.  I  have  seen  her  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of 
neless  wanderers  in  New  York,  wipe  her  eyes  upon  an 
)ensive,  embroidered  handkerchief  at  the  story  of  their 
Ferings,  and  when  the  contribution-box  came  round, 
:e  from  lier  well-filled  portemonnaie,  of  costly  "^^ork- 
nsbip,  twenty-five  cents  to  aid  the  society  fonued  to 
>mote  their  welfare.  *  Ah,'  thought  I,  *  dollars  for  rib- 
is  and  pennies  for  Christ  !* "  ^ 
f  we  revert  to  Roman  history  we  shall  meet  in  the 
^ate  fortunes  of  great  personages  illustrations  yet  more 
king. 

!7roe8us  possessed  in  landed  property  a  fortune  equal  to 
500,000,  besides  a  large  amount  of  money,  slaves  and 
niture,  which  amounted  to  an  equal  sum.  He  used  to 
'  that  a  citizen  who  had  not  a  sufiicient  sum  to  support 
army  or  a  legion,  did  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  rich 
n.  The  philosopher  Seneca  had  a  fortune  of  $17,500,- 
).  Tiberius,  at  his  death,  left  $118,120,000,  which 
lignla  spent  in  less  than  twelve  months.  Vespasian, 
ascending  the  throne,  estimated  all  the  expenses  of  the 
tte  at  $175,000,000.  The  debts  of  Milo  amount  ed  to 
000,000.  Caesar,  before  he  entered  upon  any  office, 
ed  $14,975,000.  He  had  purchased  the  friendship  of 
rio  for  $2,500,  and  that  of  Lucius  Paulus  for  $1,500,000. 
the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  Antony 
s  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000  :  he  owed  this 
Q  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  it  was  paid  by  the  kalends 
April;  he  squandered  $2,085,000,000.    Lentulus,  the 
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friend  of  Cicem,  is  said  to  have  been  worth  $4,000,000: 
Apiciud  spent  in  diHsipation  and  debauchery  (ho  waa  the 
great  glutton)  jE501),000,  or  82,500,000 ;  and  finding,  on 
looking  into  his  affairs,  that  he  had  only  £800,000, 
(84,000,000,)  he  poisoned  himself,  not  regarding  that  sum 
as  sufficient  for  his  maintenance. 

Along  with  these  we  may  rank  the  Rothschilds.  These 
millionnaires  are  kings — reign  with  a  power  mightier  than 
diplomacy,  mightier  than  war  —  than  common  kingly 
power.  It  is  the  power  of  gold.  How  rich  the  Rolha- 
childa  are,  nobody  knows. '  They  are  the  heirs  of  Divea 
and  Oceaus.  Their  wealth  is  a  great  mysterious  problem, 
which  no  calculation  can  solve.  The  power  which  springs 
frora  it  is  the  grander  and  more  imperiaJ  because  of  its 
unknown  and  hitherto  unmeasured  extent.  If  I  should 
guess  at  the  millions,  I  should  probably  fall  far  on  this 
side  of  the  fact.  The  mystery  of  their  wealth  is,  like  the  ob- 
scurity which  hangs  around  the  eveiy-day  life  of  kings, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  awn  with  which  the  people  re- 
gard them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  save  the  Rothschilds 
themselves  know  it.  * 

In  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Crawshay, 
the  great  iron- manufacturer  in  England,  it  is  stated  that 
he  left  an  estate  of  seven  million  pounds,  or  $35,000,000. 

Modern  wealth  has  an  a-^knnwledged  pre-eminence  in 
point  of  practical  utility,  and  as  a  power  for  human  pro- 
gress, over  the  wealth  of  the  ancients.  They  were  rich 
in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  yet  they  were  not, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  a  commercial  people, 
Their  iiaaninae  wealth  in  the  precious  metals  ooositited, 
not  as  at  present  in  a  large  circulating  medium,  hat  in 
ornaments  and  drinking  vessels,  temple  furniture  and 
utensils,  in  shields  and  targets  of  gold,  and  the  like.  It 
did  comparatively  little  to  promote  the  commerce  of  th»t 
period,  and  as  little  to  advance  the  general  interests  of 
society.  The  ancient  Persians  abounded  in  the  precious 
metala  and  minerals  beyond  anything  we  can  at  the  pm- 
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l^nt  day  well  conceiva  We  read  of  the  "  Immortals  "  of 
[•Darius,  a  choice  troop  of  10,000  men,  who  appeared  at  the 
jWttle  of  Issus  clad  in  robes  of  gold  embroidery,  adorned 
1  ririth' precious  stones,  and  wore  about  their  necks  massy 
I  •  collars  of  pure  gold.  The  chariot  of  Darius  was  supported 
;j  by  statues  of  gold,  and  the  beams,  axle,  and  wheals  were 
i  ftiudded  with  precious  stones.  Hannibal  measured  by  the 
\  bushel  the  ear-rings  taken  from  the  Romans  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Cannsa. 

One  is  astonished  at  the  immense  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  which  were  found  by  the  early 
conquerors  of  India,  Egypt  and  South  America — ^not  so 
much  as  a  circulating  medium  or  a  representative  of  trade 
as  in  the  hoarded  treasures  of  temples,  sacred  utensils, 
and  ornamental  trappings.  The  riches  of  the  ancients, 
like  their  learning  and  science,  was  of  little  practical  util- 
ity. It  had  little  to  do  with  commerce  or  public  improve- 
ment It  was  scarcely  known  then  as  a  Ifever  of  human 
progress,  or  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  alleviate  humi^ 
sufTering  by  a  well-directed  philanthropy. 
•  Doubtless  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  power  of 
money  was  made  to  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  bless- 
ing and  elevating  our  race  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  because  we  yet  have  more  of  the  precious  metals  in 
use  than  the  ancients  had,  but  because  we  make  a  better 
use  of  them.  CalifoAiia  and  Australia,  and  all  other  El 
Dorados,  may  pour  their  precious  treasures  into  our  land 
for  years  to  come  before  we  shall  be  "  replenished  "  as  was 
the  land  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  wrong  done  to  others — the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  suffered  by  the  masses,  from  the 
overgrown  estates  of  the  few ;  a  surplus  in  the  one  case, 
a  rioting  in  luxury  and  dissipation  among  a  few,  with  a 
cbnsequent  privation  and  destitution,  undue  labour  and  a 
life-sj^ruggle  for  a  common  livelihood  among  the  many. 
Yet  we  would  not  overlook  what  too  often  proves  the  yet 
more  deleterious  influence  of  inflated  wealth  on  the  own- 
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ers  themselTea,  We  speak  not  now  of  the  pride,  and 
overweening  and  tyrannical  spirit  too  often  engendered 
by  wealth,  nor  Bimply  of  tbe  extravagance  and  pleasure- 
loving  proclivities  thereby  cherished,  but  of  tbe  sadly  de- 
moralizing inflaence  of  wealth  upon  the  worldly  mind- 
especially  that  of  auddeD  wealth.  Cases  like  the  follow- 
ing are  not  rare. 

In  1864,  one  of  the  principal  oil  farms  in  Weston 
Pennsylvania,  the  daily  income  of  which  was  82,00(1,  was 
bequeathed  to  &  young  man  of  twenty.  He  waa  bewil- 
dered by  his  good  fortune,  and  at  once  entered  on  a  mreei 
of  Doad  debauchery,  in  which  he  squandered  two  millioni 
of  dollars  in  twenty  months.  He  is  now  a  door-keeper  *t 
a  place  of  amusement,  and  the  farm  has  been  sold  foK 
taxes  due  the  Government  The  young  Duke  of  HamiU 
ton,  the  representative  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  the  first 
family  in  Scotland,  some  years  ago  succeeded  to  an  estate 
the  annual  income  of  which  was  $350,000.  By  means  of 
hgrse-racing  and  atttrndaiit  forms  of  dissipation,  every 
one  of  his  lands,  his  palaces,  and  town  residences,  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  Jew  nnoney-lendcrs,  and  he  a  pen- 
sioner of  his  creditors.  Fools  and  their  money  are  soon 
parted. 

The  temptations  of  riches  and  the  f.icJdities  they  aflbrd 
for  hurtful  and  forbidden  gratihcatidns,  make  the  potisea- 
sion  of  them  doubly  dangerous,  and'impose  responsibili- 
ties and  admini.iter  cautions  of  the  most  serious  character. 
He  that  spake  as  never  man  spake,  gave  no  needless 
alarm  wb<:n  he  said,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  (that  trust  in  riches)  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  For  it  b  easier  for  a  cornel  to  go  through  a  needle's 
eye  than  for  the  rich  maa  to  enter  into  tbe  kingdom  of 
God." 

III.  We  have  already  in  another  connection  adduced 
examples  of  the  enormous  vxiste  of  wealth  in  the  matter  of 
false  religions.  We  shall  add  a  few  more,  and  then  pre- 
sent a  few  statistics  showing  that  the  true  Church  ia  but 
^     too  deeply  involved  in  the  same  sin. 
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It  is  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to 
make  their  temples  the  repositories  of  vast  riches,  as  well 
as  to  spend  fabulous  sums  in  the  edifices  and  the  appur- 
tenances thereof.  The  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon  was 
an  accumulation  of  two  thousand  years.  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  having  first  plundered 
this  temple  of  its  immense  riches,  demolished  it  entirely. 
He  took  away  gold,  it  is  said,  to  the  value  of  £21,000,000, 
or  $100,000,000.  The  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
tip  was  of  gold,  sixty-six  feet  high.  Another  image  is  de- 
scribed— it  may  be  the  original  one  of  the  temple — forty 
feet  in  height,  of  pure  gold,  which  contained  riches  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  Babylonian  talents,  or  £3,500,000. 
And  various  lesser  images  contained  in  the  aggregate 
6,000  talents,  or  £17,000,000.  Xerxes  carried  off  a  golden 
statue  of  a  god  twelve  cubits  in  height.  Besides  these, 
vast  sums  were  invested  in  furniture,  utensils,  vest- 
ments, statues,  tables,  censors,  sacred  vessels,  and  altars 
for  sacrifice,  all  of  the  purest  gold,  said  to  be  valued  at 
$100,000,000. 

This  famous  temple,  having  the  external  appearance  of 
consisting  of  eight  towers  built  one  above  the  other, 
stood  on  a  base  which  was  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each 
side,  and  its  topmost  tower  is  said  to  have  been  a  furlong 
in  height,  giving  the^hole  the  appearance  of  being  one 
huge  pyramid,  moi9  magnificent  than  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  "  We  have  good  reason  to  believe,"  says  Rollin, 
"  as  Bochart  asserts,  that  this  is  the  very  same  tower  which 
was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  the  languages." 

Such  a  supposition  (if  it  be  no  more)  would  seem  to  give 
additional  appropriateness  to  our  general  title.  This  most 
stupendous  of  all  idol  temples  may  be  taken  as  the  first 
great,  bold  challenge  of  the  god  of  this  world  in  the  fierce 
conflict  now  fairly  inaugurated  for  the  dominion  of  the 
earth. 

The  Temple  of  Juggernaut  at  Puri,  in  the  district  of 
Oriasa^  India,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  said  to  have 
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cost  $2,000,000.  The  principal  Urwer  rises  to  the  h 
of  184  feet.  The  wall  which  surrounds  the  temf 
twenty-one  feet  high,  forming  an  enclosure  550 
square.  And  if  we  odd  to  this  first  item  in  the  atx 
the  uncounted  treasures  invested  in  the  paraphernal 
the  temple,  io  the  expense  of  worship,  in  the  rich  offa 
which  are  continually  made,  in  pilgrimsgea  thither, 
in  the  annual  festivals  and  immense  processions,  we 
an  amount  exceeding  the  entire  a^regate  expendei 
Christian  missions  in  India  the  last  filty  years. 

Yet  this  is  but  an  item  when  compared  with  the  ei 
ditures  of  the  Papal  Church.  St.  Peter's  church  at  1 
is  said  to  have  coat,  first  and  last.  8200,000,000. 
this  is  no  more  than  the  beginning  of  Rome's  expt 
ture.s.  The  investment  in  the  hrick  and  mortar  of 
nifigniHi;iTit  uditire  is  l>u',  a  Miiiill  j^art  ,.f  the  weah 
St.  Peter's.  The  silver  and  gold,  the  sacred  vessels 
costly  vestments,  diamonds,  precious  pitones — in  aU 
told  treasures — are  abstracted  from  the  common  uti 
of  life  and  from  the  great  works  of  philanthropy  aiK 
oevoleDce  with  which  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  cba 
and  made  but  to  p&mper  the  pride,  the  ambition  am 
travagance  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

A  late  traveller,  speaking  of  the  churches  of  Romi 
the  immense  amounts  of  treasure  iiu^ted  in  these  a 
tures,8ays,  "  The  aggregate  would  ply  the  national  dc 
'  the  United  States,  which  is  more  than  two  thos 
million  dollara.  What  superstition  and  devotion 
spurious  Church  has  done  may  yet  be  done  by  a  ho]^ 
votion  to  the  true  Church,  When  she  shall  receivi 
fiill  Pentecostal  baptism  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet 
and  the  "  power  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  up<H 
the  channels  of  her  benevolence  shall  overtiow,  n 
sources  shall  be  wanting  for  any  good  work,  even  t 
moral  renovation  of  our  entire  world. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Vatican,  or  of  Pontifical  pd 
or  the  palatial  residences  of  cardinals,  or  of  the  oi 
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Bums  lavished  in  regal  profiision  on  the  beads  of  the  hier- 
archy, it  will  be  sufficiently  suggestive  if  we  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  certain  proces^on  but  too  frequently  wit- 
nessed by  gazers  in  the  Papal  capital  It  is  a  procession 
of  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  the  successors  of  the  poor 
fishermen  and  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
as  on  some  great  State  or  rather  Church  occasion  they 
show  themselves  to  the  people.  The  sight  is  suggestive 
as  to  how  the  money  goes  in  the  Holy  City — how  poor 
Peter's  pence  are  expended.  An  eye-witness  speaks  of 
the  princely  carriages  of  the  Pope's  cortege,  lined  with 
scarlet  of  the  richest  texture.  The  trappings  of  the  horses, 
the  liveries  of  the  coachmen  and  footmen,  the  uniform  of 
the  Papal  guard,  as  also  the  garniture  of  his  throne  and 
the  stool  for  his  feet,  are  of  the  same  glaring  hue  and  costly 
materiala  "  Each  cardinal  has  three  footmen,  one  to  help 
him  out  of  the  carriage,  another  to  support  his  scarlet 
robe,  and  a  third  to  carry  his  scarlet  parasol." 

Paganism  furnishes  a  parallel  to  this.  Indeed,  the  more 
&lse  a  religion,  the  more  lavish  the  waste  of  wealth  upon 
it  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  devices  of  the  Devil. 
India  affords  examples.  Dr.  Duff's  description  of  the 
temple  of  Seringapore  will  serve  our  purpose  as  one  of 
many  : 

"  It  is  a  mile  square,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a 
tower  of  gigantic  he^ht,  the  lowest  pillars  of  which  are 
single  pieces  of  stone,  forty  feet  long  and  five  feet  square, 
reminding  the  spectator  of  the  stones  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Within  the  outer  square  are  six  others,  three  hundred  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  and  between  them  are  numerous 
halls.  The  roof  is  supported  by  one  thousand  pillars,  each 
of  one  solid  block  of  stone,  very  finely  carved  with  figures 
of  the  gods  and  other  devices.  Siva,  the  god  of  the  place, 
is  formed  entirely  of  gold  in  solid  pieces,  the  entire  height 
of  the  statue  being  fifteen  feet.  The  platform  also  on  which 
the  god  rests  is  of  gold.  All  his  ornaments  are  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size.    The  quantity  of  emeralds,  pearls,  and 
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other  precions  stones  which  adorn  him  is  immanfie.  No 
jeweller's  shop  in  London  oonld  exhibit  anything  Uke  ii 
The  whole  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense  power  of  Brah- 
minism  in  former  days^  grinding  down  the  people  and 
taming  all  tbeir  wealth  towards  themselves.** 

How  humiliating  the  comparison  of  all  this  with  the 
stinted  measure  of  expenditure  for  the  support  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  true  reliffion.  The  one  is  by  ten%  hundreds, 
or  thousands,  the  o£er  by  miDions  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. It  was  not  exactly  a  vain  boast  of\he  tempter  that 
the  world  with  its  power,  wealth  and  glory  was  his.  His 
claims  have  as  yet  oeen  almost  univer^dly  conceded* 

And  we  would  that  we  did  not  feel  eonstrained  here  to 
pass  a  stritiure  on  a  certain  class  of  good  and  highly  re- 
spectable Piotestant  churches  of  the*present  day.  We 
hear  of  cliurch  edifices  costing  one,  two,  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  (or  more),  and  the  current  annual  expenses 
of  the  same  churches,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  thousand;  while 
they  would  think  themselves  pressed  beyond  endurance  if 
called  on  to  give  a  tithe  of  this  sum  for  the  furtherance  of 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  purposes.  It  is  said  that  the 
annual  aggregate  expenses  of  three  churches  in  New  York 
are  seventy  thousaud  dollars. 

We  do  not  object  to  a  generous  expenditure  ;  but  only 
ask  why,  in  a  locality  where  a  church  edifice  costing  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  suited  to  the  locality  and  would 
afford  all  needed  accommodations,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
absorb  $100,000,  leaving  the  church  with  a  burdensome 
debt,  perhaps,  and  affording  a  never-failing  excuse  for  a 
most  stinted  benevolence,  and  this  at  a  period  when  the 
Master  is  opening  the  whole  world  for  its  renovation,  and, 
as  never  before,  is  calling  on  his  people  for  the  most 
generous  and  enlarged  benevolence. 
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PERVERSION  OF  THE  PRESS. 


THE  PEKIODICAL  PBESS — ^RELIGIOUS  PRESS — PRESS  CATER- 
ING TO  FRAUD,  CORRUPTION — LICENTIOUSNESS  AND  IN- 
FIDELITY— ROMANCE — FICTION — HISTORY— THE  TONGUE 
— ^MUSIC  AND  SONG — THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  OPERA. 

A  SUBJECT  kindred  to  the  last  is  the  press.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing  is  confessedly  a  verj-  marked » 
era  in  the  annals  of  human  progress.  It  revealed  a  new 
and  hitherto  unconceived  power  in  furtherance  of  all  the 
higher  and  best  interests  of  man.  And  the  time  of  this 
discovery  claims  some  special  notice.  It  was  just  as  the 
energies  of  the  truth  and  the  Church,  of  civilization  and 
reform,  were  rousing  themselves  from  their  long  sleep  of  a 
thousand  years.  Christianity  was  now  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race. 

Here  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  night  was  far  spent,  the  day  was  at 
hand.  Henceforth  she  should  be  nerv^ed  with  new  strength 
and  ckd  in  new  armour,  and  should  put  forth  a  new  life 
and  go  forth  to  new  victories,  ykud  among  the  elements 
of  power  and  progress  now  vouchsafed  to  her,  the  press 
was  not  the  least.  I  say  vouchsafed  to  the  Church,  to  the 
one  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church — to  Christianity,  as  a 


..uu  oi   uw  puniy 
them. 

We  may  therefore 

art  of  printing  and  th 
or  riither  to  the  Rcfor 
to  diffuse  knowledge,  i 
religioiL  Aa  subordii 
DO  inferior  degree  the 
agent  of  civUizatiou,  a 
pursuit. 

Were  it  iny  province 
of  the  presff,  I  should  b 
importance.  Its  relatioi 
■whole  subject  of  humai 
beaevolciicu  and  the  fit 
important  above  all  we 
conceive.  We  are  so  a< 
affairR  in  connection  w: 
reuhzations  that  we  can 
how  many  degrees  the  d. 
be  turned  back  without 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  t 
the  mists  of  coming  age 
in  a  few  imperfect  reUcs 
that  the  tide  of  barlutr 
these  fair  tieldo  -f  -  ' 
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inf^  generation  will  read,  digest  and  improve  on  the  past, 
and  in  their  tnm  leave  their  record  to  those  who  shall 
follow.  They  can  never  again  be  buried  beneath  the 
rubbish  of  time. 

But  for  the  printing  press  the  forty  millions  of  copies  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  lie  as  good  seed  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  world,  and  are  accessible  to  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe,  translated  as  it  is  into  IGO  different 
languages,  would  be  reduced  to  some  few  hundreds  of 
copies,  and  these  imprisoned  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned 
and  opulent,  and  generally  inaccessible  because  locked  up 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess of  transcribing  the  Bible  with  a  pen  would  scarcely 
allow  a  more  favourable  supposition.  And  what  would 
be  found  to  be  so  disastrously  true  in  respect  to  the 
multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  would  not  be 
less  true  in  respect  to  education,  to  commerce,  and  to  the 
whole  business  and  progress  of  the  world.  Annihilate  the 
mighty  enginery  of  the  press,  and  you  would  neem  to 
bring  to  a  most  painful  stand-still  a  great  part  of  the 
machinery  which  now  keeps  in  motion  the  wheels  of  the 
world's  business  and  advancement. 

But  my  business  is  not  with  the  power  of  the  press, 
though  it  is  invested  with  one  of  the  mightiest  elements 
of  power  which  works  in  human  affairs.  We  are  at 
present  concerned  with  the  perversion  of  this  power,  and 
may  arrange  what  we  would  say  on  this  topic  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.  :  the  perversion  of  the  periodical 
press— of  the  religious  press — the  prostitution  of  the 
press  to  the  service  of  fraud,  of  corruption,  of  hurtful 
amusements,  of  licentiousness,  of  infidelity  and  all  sorts 
of  religious  error.  The  Devil  never  subsidized  in  his 
service  a  mightier  engine  of  mischief,  than  when  he  laid 
his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  press.  A  popular,  well- 
written  book  is  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil  beyond  any 
possible  calculation.  Thousands  and  sjcores  of  thousands 
may  read  it  on  its  first  issue^  and  if  it  be  an  exponent 
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We  shall  not  attempt  to 
only  to  indicate  the  deploral 
perverted  and  made  to  subse 
Foe. 

I.  We  may  call  attention  t 
are  in  no  danger  of  over-estii 
newspaper  and  periodical.     A 

**  The  newspaper  is  the  grea 
centur}'.     There  is  no  force  to 
book,  pulpit,  platform,  and  fo 
is  not  an  interest — religious, . 
titic,  agricultural,  or  mechanic 
grasp.      All  our  churches,  sch< 
art-gallerieR  feel  the  quaking  o 

The  preached  gospel  is  justl} 
mightiest  agencies  for  moral  re 
to  say  nothing  of  its  higher  mi 
confined  within  narrow  limits 
influence  of  the  periodical  presj 
days  the  pulpit  speaks  to  a  f< 
of  a  few  hundreds  each,  w^hile  t 
ing  visitant  of  the  millions,  se^ 
three  hundro^l  «r--i  -' 
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ess.    ''The  newspaper  is  omnipotent  the  land 
Why,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  newspaper — swift- 
nd  everywhere  present,  flying  over  the  fence, 
nder  the  door,  tossed  into  the  cotmtin^-hoiise, 
le  work-bench,  and  hawked  through  i£e  cars. 
it — white    and  black— German,  Irish,  Swiss, 
French,  and  Americans-old  and  young,  good 
sick  and  well — ^before  breakfast,  after  t^  Mon- 
ing  and  Saturday  night,  Sunday  and  week-day." 
lat  may  we  not  expect  of  the  press  when  it  shall 
great  strength — when  it  shall  be  sanctified — 
kI  to  the  truth,  liberty  and  righteousness — ^when 
me  forth  from  the  dark  chambers  of  sin  and 
1,  and  go  forth  as  the  herald  of  light  and  know- 
ing all  nations  ?    Aided  by  the  vastly  increased 
for  travel  and  by  the  telegraph  (which  is  the 
ged  with  lightning),  extended  into  every  nook 
r  of  the  earth,  the  press  shall  become  the  great 
-the  angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven, 
e  everlasting  gospel  to  preach.     Not  the  book, 
iacher,  not  the  preacher  shall,  from  day  to  day, 
r  daily  supplies  to  tribes  and  tongues  and  peoples 
daily  crave  the  bread  of  life,  but  the  daily  paper 
thousand  tinges  ten  thousand  streams  of  sancti- 
dedge — the  rills  and  the  rivers  of  the  living 
ball  daily,  and  hourly,  and  with  the  speed  of 
course  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  earth,  and 
11  its  arid  wastes, 
not  mean  the  press  shall  supplant  or  in  the 
degree  impair  the  power  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
r  give  it  increased  vigour,  honour  and  beauty.   In 
nd  holy  sphere,  the  sacred  office  shall  be  yet  more 
1  and  honoured 

ls,  for  the  perversion  of  the  press !  Its  sad  pros^ 
>efore  the  Dagon  of  this  wond !  The  almightv 
r — the  daily,  the  weekly,  and  the  monthly  pen- 
ow  few  of  these  now  give  utterance  to  the 
18 


witnin  your  knowledge 
guides  in  tlie  great  rea 
The  great  majority  are 
conflict  with  Satan,  or  ar 
by  their  actual  opposition 
ment." 

Of  220  newwspapers  pub) 
one-fiftli)   profess  to  be  c 
while  of  the  remaining  17 
by  making   their  appeai-a 
avowedly  the  organs  of  Oei 
and  eight  bend  their  energ 
and  proj)agating  Popeiy  ;  1 
may  be  classed  as  secular. 

In  addition  there  are  issui 
118  distinct  ]>eriodicals  and 
are  edited  wkh  a  view  to 
intelligence  and  instruction. 

But  the  open  avowed  infi 
cations — their  open  opposit 
the  Chuixjli  and  the  gospel 
gion,  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
more  latent,  more  subtl«* 
Th<*''  ^ 
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fhe  days  of  Paine  or  Voltaire.  Indeed,  the  Devil  has, 
ihrough  these  ten  thousand  daily  avenues  of  influence, 
earned  reformer,  teacher,  preacher — anything  that  may 
he  most  effectually  subserve  the  purposes  of  his  craft. 

As  says  another  when  writing  on  the  same  theme,  "  I 
lave  purposely  avoided  particularizing  individual  exam- 
ples of  recklessness  and  immorality  in  the  management  of 
ihat  mighty  engine  which  makes  the  pen  more  powerful 
:han  the  sword ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  follow  out  this  train  of  thought,  and  enlarge  upon 
^e  influence  of  the  metropolitan  press,  and  its  almost 
controlling,  power  over  minds  and  consciences. — But  alas  1 
that  this  mnuence  is  so  largely  perverted  and  made  only 
SL  power  for  evil." 

Our  periodical  press  is  by  no  means  guiltless  as  it  re- 
spects immoral  teachings  and  influences.  Few  of  our  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  are  decidedly  on  the  side  of  rel^on, 
or  even  of  sound  morality. 

**  H  any  one  doubt  that  the  powers  of  darkn'^ss,  the 
agents  of  the  adversary  of  souls,  have  broken  loose  upon 
the  world,  and  are  working  with  prodigious  energy  at  the 
present  day,  he  need  but  glance  at  some  of  the  issues  of 
the  periodical  press  and  see  in  what  adroit,  seductive 
forms  the  Enemy  is  presenting  temptation  to  youthful 
minds.  The  agents  of  evil  here  display  a  degree  of  wis- 
dom in  aiming  at  the  young  which  the  finends  of  truth 
may  wisely  emulate.  The  snares  are  laid  everywhere  to 
catch  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  The  great  city,  so  filled 
with  wickedness,  is  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls  into  which 
young  men  are  fedling  every  day  to  their  ruin."  And 
among  the  chief  of  these  pitfalls  is  a  corrupt  literature. 

IL  The  perversion  of  the  religious  press.  We  use  the 
term  not  to  designate  the  true  religion,  but  what  in  com- 
mon parlance  is  called  religion.  The  press  is  confessedly 
a  mighty  agency  in  the  diffusion  and  defence  of  our  blessed 
religion.  It  gives  light  and  power  to  the  Church.  It 
gives  expansion  to  revelation.     How  restricted  was  the 
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Word  of  God — ^wiUiin  what  narrow  limits  would  : 
be  confined  but  for  the  press !  The  preacher  of  tl 
pel  proclaims  the  word,. he  stereotypes  his  ntte 
whether  they  be  the  words  of  his  lips  or  the  mo9 
tured  thoughts  of  his  study — ^writes  Hxem  as  with 
of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond,  indelible  as  if  iiu 
on  the  enduring  rock.  The  press  gives  winn  to  i 
tion  which  shaS  never  cease  till  the  end  of  the  eart 
hear  thereof 

But  we  need  here  only  adduce  the  judgment 
enemies  as  to  the  power  of  the  religious  press.    N 
do  the  enemies  of  Christianity  so  fear  as  the  influe 
the  press.    No  pains  have  been  spared  to  resist 
they  cannot  suppress  it,  they  pervert  it— turn  its 
tions  against  the  truth.     Never  has  that  wisdom  wi 
from  beneath  been  more  craftily  engaged  than  in  itf 
tance  to  the  religious  press  where  resistance  was  p 
able,  or  monopoly  and  perversion  where  oppositio 
vain.  • 

Among  Pagan  nations,  where  the  reign  of  the  V 
One  bore  unquestioned  sway,  the  press  had  neithei 
nor  power.  And  the  same  is  essentially  true  t 
Mohammedan  nations.  Not  till  Christianity  intrc 
the  Christian  press  among  the  nations  before  unev 
ized,  as  an  aggressive  power  against  their  sins  and* 
did  their  master  introauce  the  infidel  press  as  a  def 
power.  The  press,  like  coal  and  the  English  langu 
Protestant  and  Christian.  It  is  only  by  extortion,  r 
sion  and  abuse  that  it  is  ever  used  in  the  defence  of 
infidelity  or  sin,  or  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage 
truth  and  a  pure  Christianity. 

Yet  it  has  been  made  a  most  formidable  antagoi 
all  Christian  truth.  The  father  of  lies  would  seem  U 
exhausted  all  his  wisdom  and  skill,  his  depravit 
power,  in  getting  up  false  philosophies  of  religion 
theologies,  religious  fictions — anything  and  everi 
that  should  seem  to  "  know  God,"  yet  "  glorify  Hi 
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God  " — anything  and  everything  that  should  parry  the 
ws  of  the  truth  and  satisfy  the  mind  with  error.  The 
[ipous  press  is  teeming  with  books  just  enough  charged 
i£  evangelical  truth  to  beguile  the  imwary  mind,  and 
y  his  fears  while  he  is  drinking  the  very  di*egs  of  infi- 
ty,  disguised  and  attenuated,  yet  just  enough  savoured 
th  a  deadly  yet  covert  scepticism  to  neutralize  all  the 
ih.  *Here  we  might  instance  all  such  works  as ''  Renan's 
eof  Jesus,"  "Ecce  Homo,**"  and  most  of  our  modem  books 
of  fiction.  And  most  of  these  books  a/re  religious.  Tak- 
jing  the  garb  of  religion,  they  stealthily  stab  religion  to 
^Ae  heart 

I  And  when  we  consider  that  books  of  this  character, 
[together  with  the  productions  of  the  irreligious  periodical 
p'ess,  constitute  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  reading  of 
our  people,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  controlling 
power  in  tiiis  line  of  influence  which  the  Devil  has  over 
the  mind  of  such  a  people. 

And  if  it  be  so  in  nations  where  Christianity  has  had 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  centuries,  much  more  may 
lire  expect  to  find  it  so  among  heathen  and  unevaogelized, 
irhere  it  is  but  recently  introduced.  The  press  is  no 
iooner  made  an  element  of  influence  on  the  one  side  to 
defend  and  difiuse  the  truth,  than  it  id  brought  in  as  a 
great  antagonistic  power  to  refute  if  it  can,  but  if  not,  to 
pervert  the  truth  and  clothe  error  in  its  garb.  As  an  ex- 
mple  we  may  instance  what  has  recently  been  reported 
bom  Syria,  especially  from  Beyrout.  There  the  Devil  more 
Ihan  keeps  pace  with  the  missionary  in  the  use  of  the 
press.  In  Beyrout  there  are  seven  presses  that  "  are  print- 
ing books  of  injurious  tendency.''  One  only  (the  mission- 
liy  press)  is  sending  out  the  healing  waters  into  the  thirsty 
ground — seven  to  one. 

It  has  recently  been  ann6pnced  with  great  satisfaction 
Ind  gratitude,  as  a  promising  sign  of  the  times,  that  the 
l^le  has  been  translated  into  .Arabic.  The  hundred  mil- 
jona  of  that  singular  race,  scattered  as  they  are  over  all 
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Western   Asia  and  throughout  the  great  oontinei 
Africa,  may  now  read  the  wonderful  things  of  Gt>d. 

But  no  sooner  does  light  arise  upon  those  beni{ 
regions,  than  the  prince  of  darkness  in  like  manne 
his  enchantments,  seeks  to  smother  the  light  by  i 
thicker  darkness.  No  sooner  is  it  announced  tiud 
Bible  has  becoftie  an  open  book  for  the  sons  of  Ishi 
and  that  the  press  shall  jzive  it  winfls,  than  the  1 
finds  translations  to  transter  into  Artkbic,  and  the  ii 
press  to  multiply  and  infidel  clubs  to  propagate  the ' 
ings  of  Voltaire,  Eugene  Sue  and  such  productionB. 

But  at  this  veiy  point  there  comes  to  us  a  delis 
instance  of  how  the  Devil  sometimes  gets  foiled  n 
devices.  At  the  very  time  in  Beyrout  when  a  great 
of  infidel  publications  was  pouring  into  that  pointy 
threatening  to  arrest  in  its  very  incipiency  the  woi 
the  gospel,  a  Scottish  missionary  relates  the  folic 
fact : 

"  Among  those  who  had  been  led  favourably  to  p 
the  claims  of  Christianity  was  a  young  lady,  the  dau 
and  heiress  of  a  Jewish  family,  who  manifested  a  dii 
tion  to  give  her  heart  to  Christ.  And  there  cam( 
to  her  father,  saying,  '  You  need  not  distress  yoi 
about  her  conversion  ;  I  have  a  book  that  will  qi 
any  desire  she  may  have  towards  Christianity.* 
book  was  Kenan's  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  It  was  placed  ii 
hands.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  about  nineteen, 
educated}  gifted  by  nature  with  a  keen  mind,  shar} 
by  judicious  discipline.  She  read  it,  and  so  deeply 
she  interested  that  she  read  it  a  second  time ;  and 
she  came  to  this  missionary,  and  said,  '  Renan's 
never  lived.  Renan's  concessions  to  Jesus,  as  to  wh 
was,  prove  that  he  was  and  must  have  been  di 
Renan's  book  settled  the  question  in  her  mind,  an 
came  forward  to  receive  Christian  baptism." 

But  the  machinations  of  our  enemy  to  oppose  the 
gress  of  the  truth  in  Syria  are  not  peculiar.     In  1 
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)n  China,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  wherever  the  gos- 

Jel  has  taken  root  and  the  press  is  nsedfor  its  diffusion  and 
efence,  the  infidel  press  is  sure  to  be  used  to  countei^t 
ite  influence.  The  policy  is  to  shut  out  the  press  from  the 
heathen  as  long  as  possible.  And  all  heathen  countries 
%re  but  too  sad  illustrations  how  effectually  this  has  been 
dona  But  when  in  the  course  of  events — ^in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  in  the  progress  of  light  and  know- 
led^,  in  the  increased  facilities  for  communication  with 
civilized  and  Christian  nations,  and  yet  more  especially 
in  the  spread  over  the  world  of  a  pure  Christianity,  the 
press  could  no  longer  be  shut  out,  the  policy  becomes  to 
80  pervert  it  as  to  make  it  an  engine  of  corruption  and 
mischief 

And  in  this  work  of  "  rule  or  ruin" — ^prohibiting  the 
press,  or  perverting  and  subsidizing  it  to  their  own  use, 
the  benefit  of  their  own  craft,  the  Papists  perhaps  pre- 
sent the  most  notable  example.  The  press  is  as  really 
prohibited  to  the  people  of  rapal  countries  as  it  is  to 
those  of  Pagan  lands.  It  is  in  either  case  effectually  mo- 
nopolized by  the  few,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  priesthood. 
Wnerever  contact  with  Protestantism,  or  the  progress  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  forced  on  Papists  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  they  have  not  left  a  stone  unturned  so 
to  prostitute  it  as  to  neutralize  its  influence  for  good,  and 
to  make  it  the  abettor  and  support  of  error  and  infidelity, 
or  at  least  the  channel  of  a  corrupting  and  hurtful  litera- 
ture. And  thus  the  press,  which  was  designed  to  be,  and 
which  is  fitted  to  be,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  a 
people,  is  made  one  of  the  greatest  curses. 

Had  we  room  for  statistics  here  we  might  exhibit  an 
appalling  catalogue  of  the  issues  of  the  Papal  press, 
which  are  fitted  and  designed  to  propagate  anything  but 
the  pure  and  upperverted  truth  of  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  indeed  in  circulation  an  incredible  amount  of 
literature  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  revealed 
religion,  and  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  and 
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error  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  like  the  old  Atheniaitf^ 
**  employ  themselves  in  nothing  else  bnt  either  in  telfing 
or  in  hearing  some  new  thing."  German  fiationaliani 
and  Pantheism,  with  all  the  brood  of  idle  speculatioDs 
hatched  out  in  foreign  lands  ;  Popeiy,  in  many  reapects 
worse  than  infidelity,  aiming  at  empire  with  ehancte^ 
istic  ambition — perhaps  hoping  to  prepare,  even  here,  a 
home  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff— each  has  its  literataie 
and  its  press,  energetic  and  influential  in  their  respeotive 
spheres  and  languages,  wanting  only  the  ability  to  sab- 
vert  republicanism  and  overthrow  evangelical  religion. 

And  as  with  the  press,  so  with  education.  In  Pagan 
or  purely  Papal  countries,  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion.'*  la  our  Republican  Protestant  country,  ^diere 
education  is  popular  and  cannot  be  suppressed,  the  PftpistB 
affect  a  laudable  zeal  for  it.  They  seize  on  the  most  eligi- 
ble localities  for  their  immense  educational  establidiments, 
spare  no  expense  in  their  erection,  and  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  shall  draw  into  their  fascinating  toils  the  un- 
wary youth  of  Protestant  families. 

And  here  we  might  rehearse  a  sad  tale  of  the  press  as 
prostituted  to  fraud  and  corruption  and  subsidized  in  the 
service  of  party  rancours  and  party  politics,  and  as  made  to 
cater  to  the  worst  passions  and  habits  of  man.  It  is  the 
ever-ready  agency  by  which  the  gambler,  the  pimp,  the 
rum-seller,  advertise  their  nefarious  trades  and  allure  their 
willing  victims.  Perhaps  in  nothing  does  the  prince  of 
darkness  more  diabolically  exult  in  his  wiles  and  in  the 
works  of  his  hands  than  in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  press 
in  the  putrid  domains  of  licentiausness. 

Licentious  literature,  which,  under  cunning  disguisess 
or  with  fearless  eflrontery,  circulates  among  us,  defying 
all  decency,  sapping  the  morals  of  all  classes,  is  doing 
Satan's  work  with  most  mischievous  energy.  But  here 
it  is  difficult  to  gather  very  definite  details.  That  ob- 
scene books  and  prints  are  published,  imported,  and  sold 
in  our  cities  and  through  the  countiy,  is  a  fact  which  we 
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ire  fapoiliax  with.  Whatever  their  source  or  their 
iber,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  their  evil  potency,  and, 
e  the  truth  told,  we  should  learn,  I  doubt  not,  that  to 
influence  of  this  inflaming  agency  it  is  due  that  so 
\y  young  men  and  women  fafi  away  into  evil  courses 
make  shipwreck  of  character  and  hope, 
'he  statistics  of  this  great  source  of  am  and  suffering, 
id  they  be  collected,  would  be  of  most  solemn  interest ; 
to  him  who  would  attempt  the  collection  I  cka  only 
ho  the  warning  voice  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
city,  who,  when  consulted  upon  this  subject,  said  to 
"  Sir,  you  had  better  handle  the  castaway  rags  of  a 
U-pox  hospital,  than  meddle  with  matters  connected 
1  the  class  of  writings  to  which  you  refer." 
ishop  Bayley,  in  a  mte  charge,  gave  a  very  timely 
ning  on  this  important  theme.  He  well  says  : 
If  we  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  our  religion  to 
d  bad  company,  we  are  eqiially  bound  to  avoid  bad 
cs — ^for  of  all  evil,  corrupting  company,  the  worst  is  a 
book.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  pemi- 
s  influences  at  work  in  the  world  at  this  moment, 
e  from  bad  books  and  bad  newspapera  The  yellow- 
(red  literature,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  pestilence  com- 
d  with  which  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera  and  small- 
are  as  nothing,  and  vet  there  is  no  quarantine  against 
Never  take  a  book  mto  your  hands  which  you  would 
be  seen  reading.  Avoid  not  only  all  notoriously  im- 
eJ  books  and  papers;  but  avoid  also  all  those  miserable 
ational  magazines  and  novels  and  illustrated  papers 
[ih  are  so  profusely  scattered  around  on  every  side, 
demand  which  exists  for  such  garbage  speaks  badly 
;he  moral  sense  and, intellectual  training  of  those  who 
.  -ihem.  If  you  wish  to  keep  your  mind  pure  and  your 
in  the  grace  of  God,  you  must  make  it  a  firm  and 
dy  principle  of  conduct  never  to  touch  them." 
bartJing  (Bsclosures  have  been  recently  made  in  New 
le     A  gentleman  of  the  city  became  apprised  of  the 
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fjvct  tlmt  ayat«matic  agenciefl  were  at  work  for  the  circu- 
liition  of  laacivioua  Imoks  and  pictures  among  the  youth 
of  both  seses  in  public  and  private  schools.  JPuisuing  hw 
iiiquirit'a  he  found  that  the  business  was  largo,  many  men 
ana  women  engaged  in  it,  and  that  by  employing  agents 
to  show  the  publications  to  children  ahd  youth  a  demand 
for  them  van  created,  the  secret  supply  was  kept  up,  and 
the  work  of  corruption  carried  on  to  the  profit  of  the 
trader  and  the  ruin  of  the  young.  Ho  resorted  to  the 
law.  The  sale  of  such  books  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$1 ,000  and  State  prison  for  one  year,  Thou.iands  of  books 
and  pictures  were  captured  and  the  guilty  parties  arrested.  ' 
"  A.  large  portion  of  these  are  auch  as  cannot  be  described 
in  a,  public  paper.  The  details  are  wholly  unfit  for  pub- 
lication or  exhibition.  But  the  fact  is  appalling.  We 
ventui-e  to  say  that  no  decent  person  lias  had  the  slightest 

veaied-  Familiar  as  we  supposed  we  were  with  the  wiles 
of  the  Devil,  we  had  no  idea  of  it"  And,  by  means  of  cir- 
culars and  agents,  the  poison  is  diffused  in  the  country, 
until  there  is  not  a  nook  or  comer  of  the  land  which  is 
not  permeated  with  the  virus  of  this  plague. 

But  perhaps  the  yet  more  dangerous  prostitution  of  the 
press  is  met  in  those  sly,  insidious,  characteristically  Sa- 
tanic productions,  which  under  the  guise  of  liberatiam  «tp 
the  foundations  of  evangelical  religion.  "  As  the  secret 
assassin  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  enemy  who  openly 
attacks,  so  the  specious,  plausible,  sugar-coated  icfiaelity 
of  much  of  our  current  literature  is  really  doing  more 
harm  than  the  open  attacks  of  auch  journals  as  the 
"Liberal  Christian,"  which  is  at  least  to  be  respected  for 
its  manly  vigour  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  shows 
its  colotirs.  Let  us  have  pronounced  opposition  mther 
than  pretended  friendliness,  masking  we  scarcely  know 
what^* 


k^ 


•  Rev,  Ednrd  O,  Road,  MadUon,  WUcanon. 
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III.  The  extent  to  which  the  press  is  used  in  the  j)ub- 
lication  of  romance  and  fiction,  and  of  books  which,  if  they 
do  not  corrapt  the  heart,  do  little  but  to  dwarf  the  mind 
and  give  perverted  and  false  views  of  life— of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities,  transcends  any  means  at  our  com- 
mand to  ascertain.  Works  of  truth,  of  fact,  of  practical 
utility,  of  moral  or  religious  instruction,  are  doubtless  far 
in  the  minority  of  the  issues  of  the  press.  Could  we  know 
the  gross  amount  of  reading  matter  which  from  week  to 
week  and  month  to  month  finds  its  way  into  our  families, 
we  should  be  amazed  at  the  very  small  proportion  which 

,  contributes  to  improve  either  the  mind  or  tne  heart,  and 
at  the  very  large  proportion  which  is  decidedly  hurtful. 
In  nothing  perhaps  is  the  taste  of  our  people  so  lamentably 
demoralized  as  in  respect  to  our  reading  matter.  The 
great  charm  with  those  esteemed  the  better  classes  of 
society  is  for  fiction  and  romance,  which  can  do  little  but 
amuse.  They  convey  false  ideas  of  real  life.  The  strong 
proclivities  of  other  classes  are  for  books  and  publications 
which  are  positively  demoralizing. 

But  we  shall  not  essay  to  canvass  this  boundless  field, 
or  to  gather  up  the  noxious  growths  of  its  fertile  soil. 
With  a  most  pestiferous  luxuriance  the  tares  have  sprung 
up  with  the  wheat,  seemii^  to  overshadow  it  and  to  root 
out  the  precious  grain.  We  need  only  say  again,  "  An 
enemy  hath  done  this.'' 

IV.  We  turn  to  history — how  the  Devil  has  used  the 
press  to  pervert  and  falsify  history.  And  here  we  shall 
do  little  more  than  refer  to  the  well-known  if  not  con- 
ceded fact,  that  the  Devil  has,  from  the  beginning,  had 
much,  very  much  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  world  s  his- 
toiy. 

we  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Devil  has  largely 
monopolized  the  office  of  writing  the  world's  history. 
Sceptical  men,  if  not  acknowledged  infidels,  have  too 
often  been  our  historians.  This  has  given  to  history 
a  one-sided  phase.     The  mere  secular  aspec|^  is  made  to 
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woman  and  child  would  at  once  become  a  defender  and 
a  oommender  of  the  truth,  which  makes  free  from  the 
bonda^  and  corruption  of  moral  death. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  talk  is  the  mightiest  power 
for  evil  that  sin  and  Satan  ever  employed,  the  tongue, 
the  "  little  member,"  is  the  "little  fire**  that  kindleth  a 
great  matter.  I^  is  a  fire-*-a  world  of  iniquity.  It  de- 
fileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  It  is  an  untamable 
''  beast"  "  The  toilgue  no  man  can  tame."  It  is  an  un- 
ruly evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  And  it  is  this  unruly 
member,  this  untamable,  this  poisonous  evil,  which  the 
Devil  makes  the  chief  engine  of  his  power  to  insinuate, 
beguile,  deceive  and  beleaguer — ^to  assail  truth  with  argu- 
ment or  eloquence,  with  sneer  or  ridicule — ^by  which  he 
advocates  falsehood  and  error,  and  casts  over  them  the 
air  of  truth. 

Is  character  to  be  assailed,  slander  to  be  propagated, 
good  influence  to  be  neutralized,  good  impressions  which 
have  been  made  by  truth  to  be  efiiaced,  resolutions  to 
reform  to  be  resisted,  temptations  to  evil  to  be  plied,  it 
needs  but  a  drop  from  the  deadly  poison  of  the  tongue 
and  the  work  is  done.  An  insinuation  or  inuendo,  a 
doubt  expressed,  a  sneer  uttered,  a  crafty  argument  ased, 
an  appeal  made  to  selfishness,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to 
turn  the  whole  current  of  thought,  and  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  life.  As  a  word  fitly  spoken  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  an  influence  for  good  which  shall 
vibrate  to  all  time,  yea,  be  felt -to  all  eternity,  so  may 
a  word  insidiously,  falsely,  perniciously  uttered  change 
the  destiny  of  a  man  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

Well  is  it  said,  "  If  a  man  ofiend  not  in  wordy  the  same 
is  a  perfect  man."  If  Satan  decoy  him  not  through  the 
tongue — ^if  he  escapes  its  most  insidious,  perilous  tempt- 
ation, it  may  be  hoped  he  will  escape  all  others.  Hence 
the  foiling  of  Satan's  devices  in  this  line  is  recognized 
by  the  saored  writers  as  the  highest  triumph  of  Christian 
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virtue,  and  the  most  overwhelming  eyidenoe  of  loyalty  ta 
the  Divine  Master.  "  For,  by  thy  words  ihou  ahtlt  hb 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  oondemned." 

So  true  a  test  of  Christian  character  is  the  right  useoC 
the  tongue,  that  an  apostle  says,  "  If  any  man  among  yoa 
seem  to  be  religious  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain." 

VI.  We  may  not  here  overlook  the  province  of  music 
and  the  power  of  song.  We  may  mistakn  in  saying  the 
Devil  is  more  especially  than  elsewhere  in  the  iongvie — 
that  here  is  the  hiding  of  his  power.  He  may  revel  yet 
more  volu))tuously  in  music  and  song. 

We  readily  concede  the  power  of  song  for  ffood — how 
it  sootlics  the  disturbed  passions,  cheers  the  desponding 
spirit,  and  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven — how  it  brings  heaven 
clown  to  earth,  and  makes  the  song  of  mortal  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  song  of  angels.  As  armies  meet  in 
mortal  combiit,  how  often  has  4ne  inspiration  of  the  na- 
tional song  nerved  them  for  the  fight  and  gained  the 
victory.  The  Marseillaise,  the  Star>s|)angled  Banner, 
God  save  the  Queen, —  if  they  have  not  been  more 
mighty  than  cannon,  they  have  given  power  to  cannon 
and  done  much  to  secure  the  triumph. 

But  what  a  tale  ma}^  be  told  when  we  turn  to  the 
perversion  of  song.  When  our  Arch-Foe  puts  his  slimy 
fingers  to  the  organ  or  the  harp,  or  his  vile  lips  counter- 
feit the  sweet  notes  of  seraj)hic  melody  to  captivate  the 
human  heart,  onlv  the  more  effectually  to  lead  it  captive 
to  his  own  will,  then  he  seems  to  enter  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary of  human  infiuence  and  to  send  out  a  latent  but 
mighty  jK)wer  for  evil.  Irreligious  and  infidel  songs- 
impure  and  bawdy  ballads — nothing  short  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  vilest  places  and  the  vilest  persons,  can  gauge  the 
dimensions  of  their  power  to  corrupt. 

But  we  fear  the  Devil  is  feeling  nis  way,  and^preparisg 
for  a  descent  more  stealthy,  yet  more  daring  and  dibas- 
trous.      We   seem  to  see  him,  with  well-feigned  graoe. 
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y  to  take  a  position  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  holy 
rst  in  the  choir,  there  in  holy  mockery  to  lift  up 
le  in  pretended  praise  to  God  Not  content  with 
uestioned  rule  in  the  theatre,  the  opera  and  the 

•  unrestrained  licence,  he  fain  would  control  the 

*  the  church.  Hence,  with  fair  words  and  gra- 
)ncessions  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fashion, 
>osition,  who  are  not  unwilling  to  visit  the  sanctu- 
e  on  the  Sabbath,  provided  they  may  be  sure  to 
riained,  if  not  a/rauaed,  he  brings  his  music  and 
)gether  with  his  performers  and  tells  them  to  sing 
J  the  songs  of  Zion. 

t  else  does  it  mean  when^we  hear  of  opera  singers 
)era  music  in  the  house  of  God,  and  performers 
1  from  the  shrine  of  the  "Black  Crook,"  called  in 
e  the  holy  aspirations  of  the  worshipping  assem- 
iheir  addresses  of  praise  to  God  ?  And  wnat  else 
mean  that  some  oAour  fashionable  churches  seem 
vailing  the  opera  in  supplying  opera  performances 
oualy  on  Sundays,  which  in  their  befitting  place 
e  paid  for  on  a  week  day  ? 

young  lady  unwittingly  told  the  story  when,  be- 
lted on  Monday  to  go  to  the  opera,  she  replied,  "  Oh, 
vent  twice  yesterday."  "  Why,  you  forget,"  said 
itleman,  "  yesterday  was  Sunday."  "  Yes,  I  know," 
iwered,  "  but  I  went  to  the  Holy  Opera." 
n  the  Church  shall  become  fully  initiated  in  the 

introducing  and  paying  at  a  round   price  opera 

to  please  men,  instead  of  lifting  up  the  voice  in  the 
song  themselves  to  please  God,  the  author  of  this 
tion  and  sacrilegious  perversion  may  see  the  way 
id  to  advance  another  step.  It  may  be  that  fash- 
j  heroes — shall  I  say  fashionable  church  members  ? 

in  time  fancy  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
le  times  and  present  tastes  to  substitute  for  the 
i  old-fashioned  jnayers,  uttered  in  solemn  tone  as 

were  looking  on,  and  as  if  they  were  the  com- 


the  church,  and  soon  Int 
would  flock  together,  and 
ments,  which  would  vcr 
would  then  soon  become  t 

But  what  is  the  remedj 
be  met  t      The  answer  is 
the  eood  old-faahionod,   si 
tional  singing — to  the  prat 
to  the  practice  of  the  Chris 
centuries,  and  the  uea^e  ol 
Bong  is  the  highest  form  of 
fesBion  fuitf  petition — imploi 
is  the  presentation,  illustn 
vine  tnith.      Sacred  8ong 
tlmmsli  the  voice,  to  Uixl 
It  ia  heavenly.    They  thai 
having  ^e  harps  of  Qod,  su 
Lamb." 

Bat  on  whom  does  the  d 
smg  here  devolve  t  Certaii 
usembly — upon  every  indi- 
the  people  praise  thee,  O  Go 
thee."    SodW*^- 
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>  and  becomisg  assimilated  to  the  taste  and  ii3ages  of 
worldly  men.  Then,  in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  false 
reli^ons  serve  their  god  by  proxy  thlrough  the  priest,  so, 
in  i£e  decadence  of  a  live  Uhristianity,  do  the  people  yield 
to  a  hired  quartette  the  service  of  sacred  song. 
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XIV. 
SATAN  IN  FALSE  BELKIONS. 


THB  OEIQIH,  HUTOBT  AND  FHILOSOPHT  OT  FAX8B  BBI- 
OIONS — THEIR  RELATION  TO  THB  ONI  TBUB  BKLIGION 
— ^THE  REVELATION   FBOH  UEATBN. 

The  author  not  lone  since  prepared  a  treatiae  on  the 
origin,  history,  and  philosophy  of  false  religionB,  but  eape- 
cially  on  their  historic  relations  to  the  one  Divine  religion,  i 
the  revelation  from  heaven.  It  was  designed  for  a  sepa- 
rat«  volume,  but  as  it  will  serve  b»  an  extended  illusb»- 1 
tion  of  our  present  theme  we  subaidiie  it  to  our  purpose 
here.  Every  people  will  have  a  religion ;  and  wbatever 
that  religion  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  controlliii^  in- 
fluence. Give  the  Bevil  this  control  and  be  oaks  no  mem. 
This  means  the  control  of  yjid,  money,  sodal  infloaice 
and  governmental  power — a  control  of  the  whole  man.  If 
a  pure,  true  rehgion  be  the  richest  inheritance  a  nunrtal 
can  be  heir  to,  a  mlse,  corrupt  religion  is  the  veriest  canH,  ' 
and  consequently  the  stronghold  of  the  adversary.  On 
nothing  is  he  so  intently  fixed  as  to  corrupt  and  divest 
of  all  ^iritual  strength  the  true  religion,  and  to  nnrtnre 
and  give  power  to  a  false  rehgion. 

Id  his  perversion  of  wealth,  learning,  fi"hion,  halat,  ho 
monopolises  in  each  a  mighty  power  for  evil,  and  hinden 
an  immense  amount  of  good.     But  in  &e  perratMBB  of  j 
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on  ihe  monopoly  is  wholesale.  For  in  this  mono- 
Dot  only  are  wealth,  learning,  political  power,  fashion, 
labit  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  world's  god  and 
•sary,  but  the  yet  mightier  elements  of  priestly  in- 
36,  man's  religious  instincts  and  a  pretended  Divine 
ion  are  made  to  play  a  yet  more  fearfnlpart  in  the 
,  drama  of  sin  and  ruin  which  the  Arch-Foe  is  acting 
T  world,  ^  # 

ligion  is  confessedly  one  of  the  mightiest  elements  of 
T  that  work  among  men.     All  religions  have  their 
yrs.     No  sacrifices  have  been  too  expensive,  no  suf- 
gs,  no  inflictions  too  severe,  that  men  will  not  endure 
heir  religion's  sake.     They  will  make  pilgrimages, 
will  afflict  their  bodies,  and  pour  out  their  treasures 
u  can  but  persuade  them  that  these  are  effective  r^li- 
sacts,  that  will  advance  their  eternal  interests.  Man's 
ious  instinct  is,,  the  world  over,  exceedingly  strong 
controlling.    'Well  knowing  this,  our  subtle  Foe  has 
DO  device  untried  that  he  might  monopolize  and  turn 
is  own  account  this  all-pervading  element  of  power, 
in  nothing  has  he  shown  more  adroitness,  or  secured 
ore  universal  control  over  the   human  mind.     The 
f  survey  we  shall  be  able  to  take  of  false  religions 
but  too  obviously  indicate  how  successfully  he  has 
led  the  religious  instincts  of  men  to  his  own  account 
favourite  and  very  successful  scheme  of  the  Devil  is, 
to  falsifjr  religion,  ai||  then  to  make  the  falsified  re- 
»n  exclusive.    He  thusnolds  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
Id  shut  out  all  who  will  not  conform  to  his  dictation, 
lusiveness — ^intolerance — is  a  very  sure  sign  of  a  spu- 
s  religion. 

Q  the  survey  we  propose  to  take  of  false  religions  in 
IT  to  detect  in  them  the  footsteps  of  the  Foe,  we  shall 
aider  their  origin  and  history — their  philosophy  and 
eral  character — their  practical  tendencies,  results  and 
uence  on  the  social  and  domestic  condition,  on  litera- 
3,  civilization,  government,  and  human  character  in 
leraL    We  shall  have  occasion  to  (canvass  thi^  i^tojcX^xSl 


.w.  MHj  praaeot  oiuMer. 
at  the  subject,  be  ahie  to  c 
we  have  but  ancertain  hii 

It  has  ever  been  the  p 
porpoBes  of  Qod  and  to  w 
Lord  hath  declared  he  v 
BQch  thing  as  an  absolul 
gion. 

What  we  call  Mae  reliffi 
error  and  fEdsehood  enou^ 
altogether  bad,  are  really  h 
Ugion.  Qod  piobaUy  inaoj 
does  not  minuc.  What  he  i 
he  will  counterfeit 

We  shall  assume  at  the  o 
Iigion  ia  a  matter  of  Divine 
love,  serve  and  honour  his  i 
lesson  taught  by  God  Himai 
preclude  the  idea  that  natun 
num's  innate  religious  instin 
'  the  same  leaaons  of  duty  an 
declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  i 
forth  the  works  of  his  hai 
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"  In  nature's  open  yoliune  they  did  read 
Tnifhs  of  tiie  mightiest  imjK^  and  in  awe 
Bovr  down  in  hmnUe  heart,  an  nnaeen  power  adore," 

Though  sin  has  efiacdS  this  ima^e — ^has  done  what  it 
could  to  blot  out  every  vestige  of  a  Deity  from  the  earthy 
yet  the  idea  of  one  presiding  and  supreme  Divinity  is 
deeply  engraven  on  the  very  frontlets  of  nature's  works. 
The  evidence  may  be  obscured,  and  a  knowled^  of  Him 
be  perverted,  but  man,  though  without  the  written  reve- 
lation, will  be  for  ever  inexcusable  if  he  do  not  discern 
and  revere  this  Qod.  Were  conscience  allowed  her  supre- 
macy, and  reason  not  contravened,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  denial  of  God. 

But  Gfod  has  not  left  man  to  grope  his  way  by  this, 
lesser  light  He  has  given  him  the  clearer  light  of  reve- 
lation. And  this  has  been  a  light  increasing  in  its  bril- 
liancy, through  every  dispensation  of  grace,  from  the  first 
announcement  of  the  promise  to  Adam  to  the  frdl  efful- 
gence of  the  heavenly  light  as  it  shines  from  the  uplifted 
cross,  and  so  onward  till  it  shall  appear  in  the  millennial 
glory  and  be  consummated  in  the  perfect  light  of  the 
new  Jerusalem. 

In  order  that  we  may  trace  the  progress  and  the  better 
estimate  the  mischief  which  the  Enemy  hath  done, 
through  his  counterfeits  or  perversions  of  religion,  known 
as  false  relieions^  we  shall  need  to  take  a  brief  view  at 
least  of  the  different  phases  or  dispensations  in  which  the 
true  religion  has  appeared  and  advanced  in  our  world. 
It  wiU  serve  our  present  purpose  to  consider  it  under  the 
three ^neral  aspects  :  the  Patriarchxil,  the  Abraha/mic, 
the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian,  As  these  are  but  succes- 
sive steps  of  advancement  from  a  less  to  a  more  perfect 
condition,  God  revealing  himself  more  and  more,  and  at 
each  8tep],bringing  life  and  immortality  more  clearly  to 
light,  so  the  Enemy  adjusts  his  malignant  schemes  for 
counteracting  the  successful  execution  of  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  Heaven.     In  nothing  has  the  hand  of  the 
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Adversary  appeared  more  oonepiciionB  than  in  Ub  maata^ 
ly  oounterwork^sB  to  thwart^  if  poanUei  the  paipoaei 
and  workiiigB  of  Heaven. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  aSl  ftlae  religions  we  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  tiie  times  of  the  Pthtiiaichal  and 
Abrahamic  dispensations ;  while  in  the  sabseqnent  modi' 
fijcationB  of  these  same  systems  we  shall  have  occadum 
often  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensar 
tions.  With  the  gradations  of  these  systems  firom  a  less 
to  a  more  perfect  state  we  shall  see  how,  in  hia  coonter- 
plotting  and  counterworking,  the  Devil  had  occasion  to 
modifjr,  change,  add  to  or  tiS^e  from  an  old  system  so  as 
to  fit  it  to  a  change  of  the  times.  A  system  of  idolatry  that 
would  be  effective  to  his  purpose  in  a  dark,  gross  age  of 
the  world,  would  be  offensive  and  altogether  inoperative 
in  a  different  age.  Hence  bis  chance  of  strat^y  and 
tactics  to  suit  the  times  and  the  conditions  of  the  world. 

In  the  brief  survey  we  shall  have  occasion  to  take  of 
the  Patriarchal  religion  and  of  corresponding  false  rdi- 

fions,  we  need  not  go  back  beyond  the  Deluge.     Yet  no 
oubt  if  we  had  the  data  we  snould  find  a  no  less  strik- 
ing illustration  of  our  subject  in  those  earlier  centuries. 
The  general  corruption  that  then  prevailed  (for  Gkxi  de- 
clares that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth) 
— tlie  universal  degeneracy  which  so  soon  covered  the 
earth,  of  course  involved  a  most  melancholy  perversion 
of  the  true  religion,  and  of  consequence  corresponding  in^ 
ventions  of  false  religions.     God  had  revealed  himself  to 
Adam  and  the  true  worship  had  been  established,  and  a 
knowledge  of  salvation  through  a  Mediator  was  made 
known  and  for  a  long  time  preserved.     This  religion  was 
some  centuries  after  Adam  revived  in  the  days  of  Enos^ 
and  still  centuries  later  it  stands  on  record  that  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.    How 
the  great  Enemy  of  man  and  of  God  was  allowed  to  plun^ 
the  early  generations  of  men  into  sin  and  guilt — ^to  insti- 
gate them  to  swerve  from  the  true  faith,  and  to  Change 
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he  truih  of  Qod,  whom  ihey  knew,  into  a  lie,  and  to  wor- 
ihip  and  serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  we  do 
lot,  in  its  details,  know.  The  general  corruption  that 
>revailed  is  but  the  too  stre  voucner  that  he  did  so.  Such 
k  state  of  d^eneracy  could  scarcely  have  been,  except  as 
i  result  of  a  grievous  perversion  of  all  true  religion  and 
us  the  Intimate  point  of  a  false  system.  But  we  have 
lo  need  to  go  beyond  the  Flood. 

The  religion  of  Noah  was  the  true  Patriarchal  religion, 
[t  was  the  same  as  Adam  and  Seth  and  Enos  and  Enoch 
[lad  professed  and  practised,  and  the  same  which  after- 
wards warmed  the  hearts  and  guided  the  lives  of  Abraham 
ind  David  and  Isaiah.  It  was  the  acknowledgment  of 
tihe  one  only  living  and  true  Qod,  the  supreme  governor 
uid  creator  of  aU  things,  and  of  one  mediator  between 
Qod  and  man.  We  meet  with  the  Church  here  in  its 
merest  pupilage,  from  which,  through  diflFerent  dispensa- 
tions, it  goes  up  from  one  school  to  another — ^in  the  Mosaic, 
under  the  ministration  of  angels — till  it  reaches  the  Chris- 
t^ian  dispensation,  when  it  is  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Son.  As  some  one  has  said,  "The  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament may  be  taken  as  one  great  and  comprehensive 
system  of  outlines — ^and  the  Newf  as  one  perpetual  system 
of  admirable  correspondences  in  the  form  oi  finished  pic- 
tures." 

We  may  then  expect  to  find  in  the  religion  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs only  the  rudest  outlines  of  that  great  and  glorious 
system  of  revelation  and  religion  which  is  found  matured 
in  Christianity,  and  perfected  in  the  final  and  universal 
reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

Let  us  then  direct  our  inquirie6  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  question.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Patriarcks  ! 
This  inquiry  is  the  more  pertinent  to  our  present  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  no  period  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  period, of  the  general  apos- 
tasy which  occurred  some  time  in  the  Patriarchal  age 
than  the  period  just  preceding  the  call  of  Abraham.     And 
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consequenily  it  follows  {hat  the  ancient  ByBtoma  of  idola- 
try  "vniich  sprang  up,  ooimpt  and  oomipting,  were  Ae 
offspring — ^rather  the  pervenuma^-oi  that  fizst  rude  fixm 
of  the  true  religion  which  was  transmitted  through  Noah 
to  his  posterity. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  generations  that 
lived  during  the  first  2,000  years  of  the  world  we  may 
have  recourse  to  the  book  of  Job  as  the  only  document 
extant  to  which  we  may  with  confidence  refer.  From 
iliis  source  we  learn  that  the  leading  features  of  the 
religion  of  these  ancient  saints  were  that  God  is  one^ 
supreme,  all-wise  and  glorious,  the  creator  and*  ruler  of 
all  things ;  that  the  universe  and  all  things  that  appear 
therein  were  not  the  works  of  chance,  but  were  created 
by  this  one  Qod — ^that  He  is  a  moral  governor,  dispensing 
rewards  and  punishments  according  to  lus  character.  The 
existence  of  angels  and  superior  orders  of  intelligences  was 
recognized,  and  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  was  received, 
and  the  existence  of  an  arch-fiend  called  Satan,  who  was 
allowed  great  control  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Again,  the 
ancients  mlly  admitted  the  fact  of  man's  £all  and  apostasy 
from  all  moral  purity,  and  his  propenseness  to  all  e^  and 
equally  did  they  concede  the  necessity  of  a  scheme  of 
reconciliation  with  Ood  through  a  substitute.  The  peni- 
tent they  believed  would  find  favour.  But  on  the  suDJect 
of  the  future  life,  if  we  take  Job  fas  I  suppose  we  may) 
as  a  fair  exponent  of  belief  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments after  death,  we  shall  find  but  little  li^ht.  Their 
notions  here  were  exceedingly  vague  and  conBised.  "  If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  "  ''  Man  dieth  and  wasteth 
fl'Way,  yea  he  giveth  up  the  ghost,  ^and  where  is  he  T*  The 
future  was  to  them 

"  The  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death — 
The  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
Where  there  is  no  order,  and  where  its  shining  is  like  blackness," 
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Another  prominent  feature  in  this  ancieat  religion  was 
lat  God  snould  be  worshipped  through  sacrifices  and 
imt  offerings.  And  what  is  exceedindy  interesting,  and 
lems  happily  in  advance  of  the  genenJ  character  of  their 
digion,  these  ancients  set  a  high  value  on  the  fruits  of 
arsenal  piety.  The  necessity  of  holiness  of  life,  trust  in 
od,  truth,  integrity,  charity,  hospitality,  sincerity,  were 
reiywhere  commended  and  insisted  on. 
Here  I  might  introduce  a  very  singular  and  interesting 
kaiacter  as  an  illustration  of  the  religion  of  these  very 
mes.  I  refer  to  Melchizedeo,  King  of  Salem,  king  of 
sace,  priest  of  the  Most  High  Qod,  to  whom  Abraham 
kid  tithes.  He  was  probably  a  Canaanitish  prince  of 
le  olden,  the  longer-lived  generation,  who  maintained  the 
lowledge  and  worship  of  God,  which  did  not  seem  up  to 
is  time  so  generally  lost  in  Canaan  as  in  the  land  from 
hich  Abraham  came.  Here  we  are  able  to  trace  a  con- 
noting link  between  the  religion  of  Abraham  and  that 
'  Noah  and  Enoch,  i.e.,  to  trace  the  true  relimon  through 
lat  dark  period  which  intervened  between  the  pri/ndtive 
ligion  of  the  world  and  the  reformation  under  Abraham 
-through  the  "  dark  ages  "  of  the  old  world. 
We  have,  as  seen  in  this  brief  compendium  of  the  an- 
ent  faith,  not  only  the  outlines  of  the  revealed  religion, 
)th  in  its  present  expanded  and  yet  expanding  condi- 
3n,  but  we  have  before  us  the  system  of  faith  and  prac- 
C5e  which,  by  the  perversion  of  sin  and  the  devices  of 
itan,  gave  rise  to  all  the  corrupt  schemes  of  idolatry 
hich  cursed  the  ancient  world,  and  which,  with  medi- 
ations to  suit  the  times,  have  cursed  the  world  to  the 
-esent  day.  The  device  of  the  Devil  has  been  not  to 
ppress  or  in  any  way  to  discourage  man's  religious 
stinct,  but  rather  to  cherish  it.  He  would  have  all  men 
ry  religious,  and  fain  would  he  have  them  fancy  they 
e  practising  the  religion  prescribed  by  God,  while  at 
e  same  time,  by  a  wicked  perversion,  he  would  make 
ligion  the  sorriest  counterfeit  of  what  God  requires, 
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The  leading /edfle  rdigions  which  have  firom  time  i 
memorial  held  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
the  earth  in  social  and  civil,  as  well  as  in  moral  a 
spiritaal  bondage,  are  Sabianism,  Magianism,  Brahminii 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  and  the  Papacy.  It  will  i 
be  necessary  that  we  attempt  to  trace  in  order  each  c 
of  these  impure  streams  up  to  the  particular  fountain 
which  it  is  the  corrupt  issua  It  is  enough  that  we  ma 
the  perversion  and  duly  note  the  stupendous  misoih 
whicn  the  fi;reat  Adversary  of  man  and  Qod  has  peq 
trated  by  we  wholesale  monopoly  of  religion  to  his  v 
purposes.  In  all  his  monopolies  of  wealth,  learning,  in£ 
ence,  custom,  habit,  &shion,  amusements,  he  onlv  entei 
the  outer  courts  of  humanity,  controlling  man's  nappin 
and  destiny  through  his  secular  interests,  resources  a 
prerogatives.  But  here  he  intrudes  into  the  inner  sai 
tuary  of  his  soul,  and  confronts  him  in  his  most  saa 
interests  with  his  God.  As  man,  in  his  consecrated  n 
ments,  draws  near  his  heavenly  Father  and  asks  brei 
the  hand  of  the  Foe  gives  him  a  stone.  If  he  asks  a  fi 
he  ffives  him  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion  for  an  egg. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  idolatry  of  which  ' 
know,  was  Sabianism.  This  was  the  religion  of  the  Asi 
rians,  from  which  Abraham  separated  himself  when 
came  out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  a  remote  peri 
of  antiquity  this  religion  was  "  difiused  over  Asia  by  t 
science  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  arms  of  the  A^ynao 
From  Asia  it  passed  into  Eg^t,  and  from  thence  to  4 
Grecians,  *'  who  propagated  it  to  all  the  western  natk 
of  the  world,"  we  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  millio 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race  who  for  ma 
and  long  centuries  have  been  held  in  the  bondage 
corruption  by  this  system  of  religion.  Practically, 
was  a  moral  miasma,  breathing  spiritual  pestilence  a 
death  over  all  those  vast  regions  oi  the  East.  It  was  t 
parent  of  despotism,  religious  and  civil.  It  was  t 
cancer-worm  that  blighted  the  social  and  domestic  re 
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ons  OTer  which  it  extended^  and  polluted  the  whole  foun- 
in  of  the  human  heart  Its  superstitions  and  mummer- 
8,  and  burdensome  exactions  and  debasing  influences 
ux)ugh  all  the  varied  avenues  of  life,  made  it  a  huge 
^ncy — an  all-pervading  and  influential  agency  by  whidi 
\  control  the  vast  multitudes  over  which  it  exercised 
>minioiL 

He  that  can  control  the  religious  instincts  of  a  people 
-direct  their  rites,  superstitions,  worship  and  belief^ 
ants  very  little  of  a  supreme  control  over  such  a  people, 
lien  man's  Arch-Foe  then  becomes  the  high  pnest  at 
le  altar,  he  finds  himself  at  the  helm  of  human  affidrs, 
id  he  may  guide  them  as  he  wilL  From  no  other  point 
ay  he  exercise  so  supreme  a  control  In  order  the 
ore  efiectuallv  to  secure  such  a  control,  our  Enemy's 
>licy  is  to  make  a  false  religion,  not  only  as  nearly  Uke 
le  1a*ue  religion  as  possible,  but  he  is  careful  to  have  it 
funded  on  the  same  great  original  truths.  Hence  we 
nd  the  religion  of  Babel — of  Babylon — of  the  great  Baby- 
»nish  Empire — foimded  on  the  great  truths  of  revelation, 
abius,  after  whom  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  named, 
us  the  son  of  Seth.  They  were  wont  to  appeal  for 
nthority  to  the  sacred  books  of  Adam,  Seth  and  Enoch, 
he  truth  doubtless  is,  the  compilers  of  that  ancient 
^ligious  code  had  before  them  the  great  truths  of  revela- 
on,  as  they  had  been  made  known  to  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch, 
ad  the  holy  men  who  lived  before  the  Flood,  and  trans- 
litted  through  Noah  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
i^knowledgment  of  the  one  supreme  God,  Creator  of  the 
eavens  and  the  earth,  the  Preserver,  the  Benefactor  and 
le  Controller  of  all  things ;  the  concession  that  man  is  a 
nner,  and  can  never,  without  the  interposition  of  another, 
3store  himself  to  the  favour  of  an  offended  God,  were, 
aeoretically,  items  of  belief.  Hence  the  prayers,  the 
rorship  and  the  ofierings  which  they  made  to  Qod.  Yet 
rhile  they  were  matters  of  creed,  not  one  of  these  truths 
ras  left  unperverted,  and  hence  they  became  null  and  void. 


.u|niiaie  uoa  uko  an . 

word, "  They  changed 
Krat  they  worenip 
moou,  and  stars,  na  t) 
the  one  supreme  God, ; 
the  divine  intelligence, 
their  rising  and  setting 
their  sight,  they  had  ret 
wortihip  in  the  absence 
they  gave  the  names  c 
sentea.     This  being,  as  i 
vurahip,  ns  the  adoratioi 
origin  of  all  the  idolatry 
we  should  expect  to  mee 
ancient  mythologies  and 
ism,  Bach  deities  as  Sal 
Venus  and  Diana.     And  . 
la^  extended  iteelf  from 
pire,  "  difiused  over  Asia 
Mid  the  anus  of  the  Ass^ 
thence  into  Oreece,  mny 
oomrtitating  substantially 
and  Bome  I    We  allow 
which  t-Jio  — - 
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ham,  or  that  more  advanced  system  committed  to  Moses 
(though  Sabianism  may  be  earlier  in  existence  than  either), 
is  accounted  for  £rom  the  &ct  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  same  general  source.  All  they  had  in  common  was  a 
matter  of  divine  revelation.  It  had  been  revealed  to  the 
Patriarchs.  And  what  would  seem  to  vindicate  their 
lineage  from  the  true  religion  as  revealed  to  the  earlier 
Patriarchs  and  renewed  and  enlarged  in  the  Abrahamic 
dispensation,  is  the  (act  alluded  to  by  Gibbon,  that  "  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  transformed  the  last  remnant 
of  thiBse  polytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John." 
Even  Christianity  in  its  best  estate  is  but  aretum  to,  and 
a  new  and  a  vastly  enlarged  and  perfected  edition  of,  the 
religion  vouchsafed  to  the  Fatriaix^ha 

But  in  taking  the  above  view  of  the  origin  of  this  first 

S>at  system  of  idolatry — for  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
bylonians  deserves  no  other  name — ^we  would  not  be 
understood  as  holding  that  the  heaven-inspired  religion 
of  Noah  and  Abraham  is  responsible  for  this  and  all  the 
fisdse  religions  that  have  since  cursed  the  world.  "  An 
enemy  hath  done  this."  Did  not  the  great  husbandman 
sow  good  seed  in  his  field  ?  Whence  then  the  tares  ?  A 
pure  reli^on  is  the  grand  agency  by  which  God  controls 
the  mind  of  man.  The  Enemy  here  steps  in,  and  by  a 
gross  perversion  of  this  same  reUgion  makes  it  the  might- 
iest agency  by  which  to  corrupt  and  hold  in  spiritual 
bondage  the  'vnlling  dupes  of  error. 

Gladly  would  we  know  more  of  this  ancient  religion — 
how  men  in  those  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  who,  like  the 
men  in  every  succeeding  generation,  Joved  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  thoughts,  gradually  swerved  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  truth,  perverting  one  truth  after  another, 
till  they  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lia  Countless 
millions  were  for  ages  its  ignorant  votaries.  "  Professing 
themselves  ^to  be  wise/'  in  this  most  essential  concern 
*'  became  fools.**  In  its  sad  perversion,  what  was  once  a 
true  religion  became  but  a  corrupt  and  a  corrupting 
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gupanriitiOT,  and  in  prutM  ink  the  ahaenMfc  iduM^. 
Bat  for  its  error  we  mij^t  admire  ite  antiquity.  It  >Mi 
the  ddeet  of  a  series  of  &lae  relipioiiB  wludh  hMkvm  hell  in 
mental  and  socialy  as  well  as  in  civil  and  idigioiia  tymjli||i^ 
the  greater  part  ct  the  human  race^from  that  remote  aan- 
qnity  to  the  present  mon^eni 

It  was  the  religion  of  ancient  I^eveh — the  idigionif 
great  Babylon.  Its  sfaiiines  were  enriched  by  tlie  wealtk 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria^  and  its  temples  were  the  vesort 
of  the  ancient  sages  and  philosophers  of  that  flzat  grwk 
empire.  Fan<^  can  scarcely  retrace  the.  atras  of  tiM 
bade  to  the  pcpod  when  those  temples  teemea  not  wtt 
willing  worshippen,  and  those  altars  smoked  not  wHk 
victims.  While  Borne  was  yet  iif  her  infiuKy  and  GnAi 
was  not  known,  the  glorv  of  Nineveh  and  fiabylon  M 
departed.  Before  iu>raham  left  the  plains  of  Mamre^<r 
Jonah  had  preached  repentance  in  the  great  and  wickd 
city,  before  Israel  had  a  king  or  Jerusalem  a  temple,  tUi' 
great  superstition  held  its  empire  over  the  teeming  millioBi 
of  the  great  East  And  the  records  of  all  time  can  neVtt 
tell  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  of  frand  aad 
despotism,  of  cruelty  and  degradation  which  the  greit 
Enemy  of  man  was  able  to  inmct  on  ourrace  through tfav 
one  svstem  of  false  religion.  No  form  of  false  religion  hii 
ever  held  in  bondage  so  many  millions  of  immortu  beiiif^ 
None  ever  spread  aesolation  and  spiritual  death  over  re- 
gions so  extensive,  or  for  so  long  a  period  of  tima  For 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  Sabianism  is  the  moihflr 
of  idolatry — the  original  of  a  system  of  idol  worship  whidii 
as  remodelled  from  time  to  time,  and  always  monlded  to 
suit  the  times,  is  that  great  spiritual  ^agency  for  evil  lif 
which  the  Devil  has  never  failed  to  exercise  an  slt 
controUing  power  over  the  human  mind  ever  since  the 
apostasy.  « , 

An  early  modification  of  this  original  system  appears  ia 
the  next  great  system  of  idolatry,  known  as  Mngianif"- 
This  we  may  regard  as  a  reformation  of  Sabianism,  a&A 
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pNerhaps  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Abrahamic  dispensa- 
tion that  Sabianism  did  to  the  PatiiarchaL  It  was  a  spe- 
cious advance  in  error  to  correspond  with  the  advance  of 
truth — ^the  second  grand  device  of  Satan  to  deceive  the 
nations — ^to  monopolize  the  religions  sentiment — to  con- 
trol men  through  their  religious  instincts.  Whea  they 
ask  an  egg,  again  he  gives  them  a  scorpion. 

Magianism  is  remarkable  among  fiBUse  religions  for  the 
amount  of  truth  it  embodied.  It  was  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  religion  of  the  Jewa "  This,  however,  is  especi- 
ally true  only  as  we  find  it  reformed  by  the  celebrated 
Zoroaster.  Indeed,  this  famous  priest  and  philosopher  and 
reformer  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Jew.  He  is  said  to 
have  been,  in  early  life,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  pro- 
phets (Daniel,  as  is  generally  supposed),  where  he  became 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
acquainted  with  the  fSBdth  and  worship,  the  uturgy  and 
ceremonial  of  that  people.  Hence  the  large  accessions 
received  from  that  source. 

But  let  us  see,  first,  what  we  can  find  of  the  original 
system  as  it  existed  firom  Abraham  to  Moses,  and  thence 
onward  to  its  reformation  near  the  close  of  the  captivity 
of  Israel  in  Babylon.  We  have  scant  material  for  such 
researches — ^little  but  the  few  allusions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— a  few  glimpses  of  light  amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
tombs,  yet  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  form  of 
fiBtlse  reUgion  was  the  exact  counterfeit  of  the  religion  of 
the  long  period  indicated  The  progress  of  revelation  and 
of  civiHzation  had  cast  so  much  light  over  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia,  where  flourished  the  first  great  empires,  and 
over  which  had  prevailed  the  first  great  system  of  idol- 
atry, that  this  ancient  idolatry  had  become  too  gross 
longer  to  hold  the  mind  of  the  people  in  bondage.  And 
hence  the  mcylification  which  was  now  invented.  It  must 
have  been  the  counterfeit,  not,  as  before,  of  Job  and  the 
older  Patriarchs,  but  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants. 
The  call  of  Abraham  and  the  covenant  made  with  that 
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Faiariarchy  and  the  iiewrei;platioiiB  of  the  ^vine 
now  made,  placed  the  troe  zeligicm  cm  a  hu[her  Ifivel 
ever  before,  and  presenied  the  character  ot  Qod  in  a 
never  before  known.  The  oniiy  and  qnritnaliiy  of 
were  now  especially  vindicated  in  oppoeitkm  to  the 
theism  and  materiality  of  God  wkaeh  had 
the  religions  of  preceding  aeea.  Conaeqnentlv  we 
the  new  vamped  form  of  idolatiy  adknowledgliig  dflj 
supreme  God,  eternal,  self-existent^  the  Creator  tfMJ 
Governor  of  all  thinga  And  they  admitted  the 
rection  of  the  body,  a  fiitare  judgment,  and  fotore 
wards  and  punishment.  And  they  held  in  ffreat  i  * ' 
rence  the  worship  of  images.  The  doctrine  <n  the 
man  and  the  apostasy  of  angels,  and  the  Scriutuze 
of  sin,  they,  at  least  in  theory,  admitted.  Yet  1 
they  knew  God,  they  worshipped  him  not  as  God, 
were,  in  the  practical  bearings  of  their  religion,  scaice^ 
less  vain  in  their  imaginations  than  the  idolatrous  natiofll 
whose  religion  they  professed  to  reform.  They  worshij^eil 
not  God  as  a  spirit,  nor  aaapure  and  holy  b^g,  bat  paii 
divine  honours  to  fire,  the  light,  and  the  sun,  fiuicying;  ai 
they  did,  that  these  were  the  best  representatives  of  ilii 
t)eity,  and  hence  the  most  suitable  objects  of  worshifL 
This  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Modes  and  Peredaoik 
which  prevailed  for  centuries  among  the  people  of  thoia 
extensive  regions,  and  which  still  exists,  under  the  naiDS 
of  FiBE  WoBSHiP,  among  a  respectable  remnant  in  Penia 
and  India  to  this  day.'*' 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  religion  was  the  ceb- 
brated  "  two  principles,"  for  a  belief  of  which  the  firs* 
worshippers  are  so  well  known.  They  believed  that  finn 
eternity  there  existed  two  beings,  Ormuzd  and  AhiinuB^ 

*  A  fngnient  of  the  Zoroastruui  oracles  dedaroB  of  God  that  **h0  Ik 
fint  it  indestructible,  eternal,  nnbeflotten,  indivisible,  disaiTnilar;  Ik 
dispenser  of  all  good,  incorraptible,  tne  beet  of  the  gfiod,  the  wiaMl«l 
the  wise  ;  he  is  the  father  ol  equity  and  justice,  self-taught,  yhjmA 
and  perfect  and  wise,  and  the  only  inventor  of  the  sacred  philosopliy.'' 
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irhich  they  denominated  principles  of  the  universe.     Or- 
'■'jauzd  is  pure,  eternal  l%ht,  the  original  source  of  all 
^  jperfection.    Ahriman,  too,  ttiey  say,  was  originaUy  of  the 
^  flght,  but  because  he  envied  the  light  of  Ormuzd,  be 
^obscured  his  ojsm,  became  the  enemy  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
f&.ther  of  evil,  and  of  all  wicked  beings  who  are  confede- 
jrate  with  him  in  a  constant  warfare  with  the  good.    To 
Ormuzd  they  attributed  the  creatioii  of'  all  good  beings, 
wd  to  Ahriman  the  creation  of  evil  beings.      The  one 
'class  are  the  servants  of  the  wicked  god,  and  the  other  of 
the  good  god.     One  is  the  author  of  all  evil,  the  other  of 
all  cood.  The  good  dwell  with  Ormuzd  in  light,  the  other 
witn  Ahriman  in  darkness.    And  so  after  death  the  good 
go  to  dwell  for  ever  in  a  world  of  light  with  Ormuzd,  and 
the  wicked  are  consigned  over  to  Ahriman  to  dwell  for 
ever  with  him  in  a  world  of  darkness.    Who  does  not 
iiere  discern  the  true  idea  of  God  and  the  Devil  ?    The 
pride  and  envy  of  the  evil  god  and  the  perpetual  war- 
fere  kept  up  betweep  the  two,  and  the  final  victory 
which  they  believed  the  good  should  achieve  over  the 
evil,  leave  no  doubt  whence  they  derived  their  idea  of  the 
two  principles  which  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  their 
relimon. 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  a  sect  among 
them,  even  before  the  reformation  by  the  great  Zoroaster, 
who  came  yet  nearer  to  the  truth.    They  held  that  the 

food  ^od  only  was  eternal,  and  that  the  other  was  created, 
(ut  they,  however,  agree  that  there  will  be  a  continual 
conflict  Detween  the  two  till  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  good  god  shall  overcome  the  evil  god,  and  henceforth 
each  shall  have  his  own  appropriate  world  :  the  good  god 
his  world  of  light,  with  ail  good  men  and  good  beings  of 
whatever  grade;  and  the  evil  god  have  his  world  of 
darkness,  with  all  wicked  beings.  And  light  being 
the  truest  symbol  of  good,  and  darkness  of  evil,  they 
worshipped  the  good  god  through  the  jire  as  being  the 
cause  of  light,  and  especially  did  they  worship  the  sun 
20 
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as  being  in  their  opinion  the  most  perfect,  and  canmig 
the  most  perfect  light  And  the  evil  god  they  ulmjB 
associated  with  darfaiess,  as  the  fittest  emblem  d  wk^ed- 
ness. 

The  Magians  erected  neither  statues  nor  temples  nor 
altars  to  their  gods,  but  offered  their  sacrifices  and  paii 
their  adorations  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the  tops 
of  hills  or  in  high  plaoos.  Turning  tiieir  hceB  to  itae 
East,  they  worshipped  the  rising  sun.  An  undoubted  re- 
ference is  made  to  this  ancient  worship,  this  species  of 
idolatry,  in  Esek.  viii  16.  Amonj^  the  "abominatioiii^ 
shown  to  the  Prophet  which  the  children  of  Israel  com- 
mitted in  the  holy  temple,  was  the  one  to  which  ire 
refer : 

"He  brought  mo  to  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  houses 
and,  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  aboutfive-and-twenty 
men  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Loid, 
and  their  faces  toward  the  East,  and  they  worshipped 
the  sun  toward  the  East."  That  is,  they  had  turned 
their  backs  on  the  true  worship  of  God  and  had  gone 
over  to  that  of  the  Magians,  the  religion  of  the  people 
about  them.  The  holy  of  holies,  in  which  wafl  the  She- 
kinah  of  the  divine  presence,  being  on  the  west  end  of 
the  temple,  all  that  came  to  worship  God  turned  their 
faces  to  tne  west,  or  toward  the  holy  place.  These  twenty- 
five  men,  by  turning  their  faces  towards  the  rising  sun, 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  altar  of  God,  showing-  they 
worshipped,  not  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  God  of  the 
Magians.  And  not  unlikely  the  "horses  that  the  kings  d 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,"  but  which  Josiah,  when  he 
cleaned  the  temple  of  abominations,  took  away,  and  the 
"chariots  of  the  sun  which  he  burnt  with  fire,"  belonged 
to  the  same  species  of  worship.  And  possibly  anol^er 
feature  of  the  same  idolatrous  worship  was  alluded  to 
when  the  Prophet  saw  again  what  the  "  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel  did  in  the  dark."     He  saw  seventy  men 
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^  standing  in  a  seclnded  part  of  the  temple,  every  man 
^  holding  in  his  hand  a  censer,  and  a  thick  cloiid  of  incense 
i^   went  up. 

From  the  investigations  of  Hammer,  who  is  good  au- 
-*    thority  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear  that  Ma- 
I     gianism,  or  the  pure  lire- worship,  was  even  prior  to  Sa- 
bianism,  which   we   have  supposed  to   be   the  earRest 
.  pcn^ersion  of  religion  or  form  of  idolatry.     He  speaks   of 
the  "pure  fire-worship  as  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Bactro- 
Medean  race,"  and  that  from  this   the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabianism,  sprung.     On  this  supposi- 
tion, Sabianism  was  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  and  the 
less  degenerate  form  of  idolatry,  and  the  Magianism  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  of  a  later  date  was  a  reform  in  re- 
lation to  Ifabianism,  though  but  a  return  to  the  primitive 
form  and  doctrines  of  Ancient  Magianism. 
,    The  period  we  have  assigned  to  this  form  of  idolatry  is 
a  long  one.     Through  this  period  we  may  trace  a  very 
sienal  advance  of  the  true  religion.     It  extended  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  and  onward  through  the  reforms  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  Josiah  and  Hezekiah,  em- 
bracing the  glowing  visions   of  Messiah's  coming  reign 
which  Isaiah  saw,  and  yet  onward  to  the  no  less  evangel- 
ical teachings  of  Daniel  and  Malachi.   During  this  period 
of  more   than  fifteen  hundred  years,  religion   had   ad- 
vanced from  the  confused  and  fragmentary  state  in  which 
Abraham  found  it  into  the  organized  and  advanced  con- 
dition into  which  Moses  brought  it,   and   into  the  yet 
more  perfect  state  in  which  David  and  Daniel  left  it.  The 
rude  tabernacle  had  grown  into  the  glorious  temple.   The 
few   detached  and  traditionary  truths  of  the  Patriarchs 
had  given  place  to  the  historical  books,  to  the  Psalms  of 
David,  to  the  teachings  and  predictions  of  the  Prophets — 
indeed,  to  the  entire  Old  Testament.     A  Church  had  been 

(organized  with  a  code  of  laws,  public  worship  had  been 
instituted,  and  a  regular  priesthood  had  been  appointed. 
At  the  close  of  thiss  period  religion  was,  as  compared  with 
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the  scanty  growth  and  development  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  lu:e  a  *'  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  i^id  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twehe 
stars." 

If  our  theory  be  true,  we  are  now  again  to  look  for  a 
new  counterfeit,  whioh  shall  be  so  far  an  advance  on  the  last 
of  the  Enem  v's  devices  that  it  shall  correspond  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  true  religion.  This  corresponding 
advance  in  the  counterfeit  became  needful  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  clearer  views  and  the  more  evangelical  teach- 
ings of  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  later  Prophets,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  impressive  lesson  which  had  been  taught  the 
professed  Israel  of  God  by  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  That 
calamity,  by  means  not  altogether  obvious,  was  an  effec- 
tual cure  of  Israel's  great  moral  disease,  his  inveterate 
proneness  to  idolatry.  Even  in  the  wildemess^so  soonafter 
those  wonderful  manifestations  of  God  in  their  deliverance, 
Aaron  set  up  the  golden  calf,  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  people  worshipped  it.  And  through  all  their 
subsequent  history  they  were  prone  to  go  after  the  gods 
of  the  heathen.  But  the  captivity  wrought  an  effectual 
cure.     Henceforth  an  idol  in  Israel  was  nothing. 

Such  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and 
so  prompt  and  decided  an  abstinence  from  it  on  the  part 
of  Israel,  imperatively  demanded  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  antagonistic  system.  If  reform  be  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Church,  Satan  is  sure  to  turn  reformer. 

Hence  the  change  which  now  came  over  the  spirit,  or 
rather  over  the  form,  of  the  prevailing  system  of  idolatry. 
And  hence  the  reformatory  measures  of  the  great  Zoroas- 
ter. He  was  to  Magianism  what  Moses  was  to  the  true 
religion.  The  reformation  now  called  for  was  to  meet  the 
marked  advance  of  religion,  as  now  illustrated  in  Judaism, 
inaugurated  by  Moses,  and  matured  by  a  long  succession 
of  holy  men  and  prophets  down  to  the  captivity. 

Magianism,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  met  this  demand, 
and  furnished  another  striking  example  how  erroiists  are 
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i .  "  ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
f  the  truth."  TOie  wisdom  of  the  world  in  its  best  type, 
t  philosophy  in  its  profoundest  researches,  does  but  approx- 
r  imate— does  but  feel  after  the  truth,  as  revealed  in  Christ. 
It  may  aun  at,  but  can  never  reach  the  mark  or  secure 
i  the  prize.  Magianism,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  is  per- 
L  haps  the  nearest  approximation  ever  made  by  any  false 
I  *  religion  to  the  trutn.  Tet  it  is  no  nearer  to  the  truth 
}  than  a  close  counterfeit  is  to  a  genuine  coin, 
i  A  brief  examination  of  this  specious  counterfeit,  in  its 
reformed  costume,  will  justify  such  an  opinion. 

The  celebrated  Zoroaster,  as  I  have  said,  is  believed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Daniel  during  his  sojourn 
in  Babylon,  a;nd  conversant  with  the  prophets  and  reli- 
gious t^hers  of  that  period.  And  it  is  asserted  that  he 
was  for  some  years  nearly  associated  with  one  of  the  pro- 
phets— probably  Daniel  Hence  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  become  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  religion.  And  here  no  doubt  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  remodelling  the  religion  of  the  Persians  so  as 
to  adapt  it  better  to  the  increased  light  which  the  revela- 
tion had  shed  ofa  the  world  through  the  people  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  Zion.  Indeed,  he  drew  so  largely  on 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  conformed  his  system  so  nearly 
to  Judaism,  that  the  engrossed  elements  of  truth  some- 
times seem  ,  to  predominate  over  the  original  elements  of 
the  old  system  which  he. pretended  to  reform. 

The  chief  and  most  important  reformation  which  he 
made  was  in  respect  to  its  first  principle,  that  God  is  one 
and  supreme  and  eternal,  self-existent  and  independent, 
vho  created  both  light  and  darkness,  out  of  which  he 
made  all  other  things ;  that  these  are  in  a  state  of  conflict 
which  will  continue  tothe^  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  and  a  general  judgment,  and 
that  just  retribution  shall  be  rendered  unto  men  according 
to  their  works  ;  the  angel  of  darkness  with  his  followers 
,  flbaU  be  consigned  to  a  place  of  everlasting  darkness  and 
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punishment,  and  the  angel  of  li^ht,  with  faiii  diaciplei^ 
introduced  into  a  state  of  everlasting  light  and  happiiiM, 
after  which  light  and  darkness  shall  no  more  interfere  with 
each  other. 

The  remodelling  and  reforming  the  then  existing  system 
of  idolatry  under  Zoroaster,  was  a  policy  ^^S^  ^P^ 
our  great  adversary  by  the  remarkable  events  ofthe  tiin& 
Zoroafiter  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  eventful  times 
of  Daniel,  and  to  have  known  of  his  holy  living,  and  sin- 

Silar  wisdom  and  convincing  testimony  to  the  truth,  of 
ebuchadnezzar  and  his  visionsand  dreams,  and  the  inter- 
pretations thereof,  of  Daniel's  three  friends  and  the  over- 
whelming conviction  the  fiery  trial  of  their  £adth  must 
have  produced,  and  of  Cyrus  and  the  conspicuous  part  he 
acted  in  the  great  passing  drama  as  the  chosen  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  King. 

The  fclightest  allusion  to  the  events  of  those  times  would 
seem  enougli  to  produce  the  profoundest  conviction  that 
the  hand  of  God — ^yea,  the  spirit  of  God-^was  at  work 
mightily  among  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces 
of  Babylon,  as  also  in  Medea  and  Persia,  and  in  all  the 
principal  nations  of  Asia.  The  design  of  the  extraordinary 
providential  movements,  God  informs  us,  was  twofold — 
Ist,  the  deliverance  of  Israel ;  and  2nd,  the  making  known 
his  supreme  power  and  Godhead  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  :  "  For  the  sake  of  Jacob  my  servant,  and  Israel 
mine  elect.  And  that  they  may  know  f^'omi  the  ritfing  of 
tiie  »un,  and  from  the  we8t,\\itii  there  is  none  beside  me." 

Of  the  widespread  and  profoimd  impressions  produced 
on  those  people  and  nations  we  may  receive  as  a  satis- 
fieu^tory  index  the  public  confessions  and  declarations  of 
the  proud  and  idolatrous  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  King 
Darius  :  "  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your  God  is  the  God  of 
gods  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a  revealer  of  secrets." 
And  King  Darius  wrote  unto  all  people,  nations  and 
languages,  that  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom  "men 
tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel,  for  he  is  the 
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ng  Ood,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de- 
)yed" 

t  was  luider  the  pressure  of  such  a  state  of  things 
t  he  who  now  saw  his  craft  in  serious  danger  set  him- 
'  to  remodel  and  reform  the  prevailing  system  of  idol- 
Y  and  suit  it  to  the  times.  Hence  Zoroaster  and  the 
idavesta.  Never  perhaps  did  man's  Arch-Enemy  make 
^r  concessions  to  the  true  and  the  right,  and  draw  more 
orally  from  the  great  fountain  of  all  truth.  Such  hom- 
I  was  he  constramed  to  pay  to  the  onward  march  of 
th  and  righteousness. 


XV. 


FALSE  MUmm-AContinued.) 


HISTORIC  RELIGION — PROGRESSIVE  REVELATION--GOD  RE- 
VEALS HIMSELF  AS  THE  WORLD  CAN  BEAR  IT — TRACES 
OF  THE  TRUE  RELIGION  IN  ALL  FALSE  SYSTEMS — OSIRIS 
— CHRISTIANITY  A  RELIGION  FOR  MAN — UNRESTRICTED. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  origin,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  False  Religions.  Constituting  as  they  do 
the  most  subtle  combination  of  all  the  engines  of  mischief 
which  the  great  adversary  wiefds,  there  is  much  in  them, 
when  contemplated  as  perversions  and  counterfeits  of  the 
true,  both  to  admire  and  lament.  We  meet  in  them  not 
so  much  absolute  falsehood,  as  truth  perverted  and  coun- 
terfeited to  the  peril  of  man's  interests  in  this  life,  and  his 
eternal  undoing  in  the  life  to  come. 

False  religions  have,  aa  we  have  shown,  a  common  ori- 
gin ;  and  they  have  more  in  common  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Based  on  prddical  atheism,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  which  recognizes  the  least  of  Gk)d.  Neither 
Paganism,  Popery,  or  Mohammedanism  questions  the  ab- 
stract being  of  God.  Such  a  monstrosity  falls  only  within 
the  dark  domains  of  Atheism.  Reason  and  conscience 
never  said,  "  There  is  no  God."  This  is  the  language  only 
of  the  perverted  heart.  God  has  stamped  his  image  on  sJl 
his  works.  The  heavens  declare  the  being  and  agency  of 
God.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  proclaims  it — 
everything  shadows  forth  an  all-pervading  deity. 
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False  religions  have  formed  a  crafty  compromise  be- 
¥een  the  conflicting  elements  of  man.  '  They  jrield  to 
.eason  who  knows  there  is  a  Qod,  and  to  Conscience  who 
ids  it,  the  abstract  fact  of  the  divine  existence,  but  grant 
>  the  heart,  which  has  no  complacency  in  the  character 
F  the  God  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  prerogative  of 
iothing  this  being  with  attributes  congenial  with  its  own 
>rrupt  nature.  Hence  the  invention  of  other  gods  and 
tie  imputing  to  the  true  Qod  a  fictitious  character.  And 
ence  the  fabrication  of  corresponding  systems  of  religion, 
fet,  in  the  compromise,  the  heart,  de  facto,  has  the  ad  van- 
age.  For  while  it  theoretically  acluiowledges  the  being 
f  one  supreme  God  by  adding  at  the  same  time  a  multi- 
ude  of  lesser  deities  to  which  it  pays  its  supreme  homage, 
b  practically  loses  sight  of  both  the  being  and  authority 
f  the  true  God. 

Here  is  the  dark  triumph  of  sin.  It  has  placed  a  black 
nd  impenetrable  cloud  between  the  effulgence  of  the 
temal  throne  and  this  lower  world.  It  has  covered  the 
arth  with  darkness— done  its  utmost  to  shut  out  God 
rom  the  world,  and  to  usurp  his  dominion  over  this  part 
f  his  empire.  It  has  changed  the  incorruptible  Qod  into 
n  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds  and 
3ur-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things. 

In  order  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  great  systems  of 
aJse  religions  which  have  obtained  in  the  world  it  will 
«  necessary  to  premise  the  following  things : 

I.  God  reveals  himself  to  the  world  as  the  world  can 
€cCr  it,  or  is  prepared  to  receive  U.  And  we  must  of  con- 
equence  look  for  something  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
'arious  systems  of  religion  which  have  prevailed  in  dif- 
erent  ages  of  the  world  and  in  different  countries.  And 
we  may  add  that  the  sarne  revelation  becomes  a  source  of 
Qore  or  less  light  according  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
t  enlightens.  In  ^  given  amount  of  simshiue  the  half- 
>lind  man  sees  but  littie  compared  with  the  man  bf  clear 
^d  open  vision ;  and  they  who  are  enveloped  in  fog,  little 
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campared  with  them  who  buk  in  the  nooDday  boil  Eveiy 
new  acquisition  of  knowledge,  every  well-directed  mentu.  L 
improvement,  every  advancement  in  society,  casts  neir 
light  upon,  or  rather  educes  new  light  fixtm,  tiie  sacroi 
page.  And  so  we  may  say  of  the  cultivation  of  evay  1^ 
Christian  virtue  and  the  cherishing  of  every  right  afbo- 
tion.  The  same  truth  as  contemplated  from  different 
points,  for  different  purposes,  with  different  feelings  and 
atfections,  with  a  clearer  vision  and  at  a  greater  or  leas 
distance,  appears  in  new  beauties  and  relatiohs,  and 
assumes  new  importance. 

It  will,  therefore,  correct  our  views  and  moderate  oar 
censures  when  contemplating  what  are  denominated  fiJsQ 
religions,  if  we  take  good  heed,  as  we  pass  to  our  chraiio« 
logy,  to  our  geography,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  and 
to  the  entire  condition  of  the  people  as  to  knowledge^ 
mental  improvement  and  civilization.  A  religion  which 
is  essentially  falrtc  in  one  ago  or  condition  of  the  world, 
might  have  l)een  essentially  true  in  another  age  or  condi- 
tion. For  an  illustration  of  this  we  need  go  no  further 
Imck  than  Judaism. 

II.  Another  (>oint  to  bo  borne  in  mind  is  t/te  mental 
and  viv^ral  iinpix/vevicnt  of  our  race.  The  condition  of 
the  Iiumati  hkio  is  progressive.  Partial  and  local  retro- 
gressions }iavo  at  times,  and  for  considerable  portions  of 
time,  occurred ;  yet  these  should  be  regaixied  rather  as 
the  temporary  results  of  the  ebullitions,  the  confusionB 
and  apparent  dissolutions  which  usually  precede  the  in- 
troduction and  establishment  of  a  new  and  better  order 
of  things,  than  as  real  retrogressions.  It  is  the  "  shaking" 
of  those  tilings  which  shall  be  "  removed."  To  us,  who 
reckon  time  by  months  and  years,  centuries  appear  a  long 
preparatory  season.  But  He  who  inhabits  eternity,  ana 
plans  for  infinite  duration,  feels  no  such  restraints.  With 
Him  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 

The  true  religion,  like  Christian  civilization,  is  progres- 
sive, and  we  can  trace  its  onward  and  upward  progress 
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iirou^h  all  its  continuous  channels — Ethiopian,  Egyptian, 
Phcsnician,  Babylonian  and  Indian — to  the  Qroek  and 
Btoinan,  and  onward  to  the  present  highly-civilized  na- 
aons^  and  we  discover  that  Providence  nas  used  each  of 
ihese  nations,  as  far  as  in  their  times  and  circumstances 
they  could  be  used,  to  advance  the  great  iii^rk  of  man's 
moral  renovation,  (which  is  the  object  of  the  true  religion,) 
ind  then  transferred  it  to  their  successors  with  all  the 
iccumulated  advantages  of  their  respective  predecessors. 

Could  we  dtand  in  the  council  chamber  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  eye  of  Onmiscience  survey  in  the  field  of  our 
vision  the  wJiole  of  the  di\'ine  procedure  towards  our 
world,  we  should  see  a  steady,  onward,  irresistible  march 
of  Providence,  executing  the  divine  purposes,  and  at  every 
step  approaching  the  goal  of  a  final  and  glorious  consum- 
mation. But  standing  as  we  do  at  an  infinite  remove 
from  the  Imperial  centre,  and  amidst  all  the  darkness, 
disorders  and  perversion  of  sin,  where  so  much  is  to  be 
u/ndone  before  Qod's  peculiar  work  on  earth  can  be  done 
— where  there  must  be  so  much  pulling  down  of  both 
superstructure  and  foundation  before  the  true  Temple 
can  be  reared  and  completed,  preparatory  work  often  ap- 
pears to  us  not  the  work  of  progress,  but  of  retrogression. 

The  correct  view  we  believe  is,  that  the  energies  of 
Providence  are  engaged  to  erect  a  perfect  building — to 
elaborate  and  complete  a  perfect  system.  But  as  he  will 
do  this  through  the  medium  of  human  sagacity  and  toil, 
Edl  possible  systems,  we  had  almost  said,  are  permitted 
to  exist  while  the  great  building — the  true  system — is  in 
progress,  that  an  endless  variety  of  facta  may  be  elicited, 
experiments  tried  and  results  arrived  at,  from  which,  as 
Grom  a  profuse  mass  a.nd  medley,  human  wisdom  may 
choose  the  good  and  eschew  the  bad,  and,  under  the  eye 
of  the  great  Architect,  produce  the  perfect  temple.  Hence 
the  many  strange  systems,  developments  and  fantasies 
which  ha^e  been  permitted,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
politics,  ethics,  eta    They  are  the  rnateriala  from  which 
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to  select  The  middle  ages  were  peoaliixlT  pnliSs 
theee,  and  as  peculiarly  preparatevj  to  the  advaaoed  ~ 
of  the  world  which  followed     This  advanced  abate 


result — a  compound — a  fiibrication  fitmi  prei 
terialB,  all  thrown  into  the  oruciUe  togeuier, 
droes  being  removed^-«nd  run  in  a  new  mould. 

III.  It  comports  with  the  divine  pLan  that  am 
have  its  perfect  vx>rk    Earth  is  a  usurped 
Satan  is  the  "  god  of  this  world.**    And  the  hiatory  of 
reign  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  shall  be  read 
heavenly  places,  an  indelible  lesson  throughout  the 
minable  duration  of  eternity,  pre8entiii|;  an  awfiilly 
ing  contrast  of  the  misery  of  sin  and  the  beaaty  of 
ness. 

The  world  is  a  vast  machine,  in  every  part  made 
and  if  managed  right  could  produce  nothing  but  holinei 
and  happiness.  Yet  under  the  administration  of  his  Sir^ 
tanic  Majesty,  so  completely  perverted  is  everything  thil 
the  world  is  as  notorious  for  violence  and  corruptimi  a^i 
under  a  right  regimen,  it  would  be  for  peace  and  puri^;^ 
In  allowing  Satan  to  dabble,  as  he  is  always  disposed  io, 
in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  world,  in  politics,  in  ths 
social  and  domestic  economy  of  men,  in  their  science  and 
literature,  and  in  yielding  him  the  vast  resourcea  of  the 
world,  God  has  furnished  all  his  inteUigent  creatures  a 
durable  and  melancholy  specimen  of  what  sort  of  use  flin 
makes  of  things  and  creatures  originally  and  intrinaical^ 
good.  And  when  this  miserable  experiment  shall  hate 
been  sufficiently  tried,  and  its  results  made  sufficiently 
manifest^  the  great  King,  the  rightful  Sovereign,  ahaU 
put  down  the  Usurper  and  exhibit  on  the  same  field  the 
diametrically  opposite,  the  infinite,  beneficent  and  gloriooi 
results  of  His  reign. 

The  extravagances,  superstitions  and  cruelties  of  fiJss 
religions — or,  as  Carlyle  would  have  it,  "  their  bewilderiDA 
inextricable  jungle  of  delusions,  conclusions,  fidsehoodi 
and  absurdities,'   stand  before  us  as  so  many  perversknui 
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Iff  the  truth — ^the  "  many  inventions  "  of  sin — ^not  original 
piTors,  but  corruptions  and  perversions. 
,  We  shall  now  undertake  to  confirm  what  we  have  before 
lliperted,  that  religion,  philosophically  regarded,  is  one 
sand,  consecutive,  progressive  system,  from  its  germ  in 
lie  family  of  the  first  Adam  to  its  glorious  consummation 
H  the  family  of  the  second  Adam.  And  that  correspond- 
ng  with  this  there  has  run  a  parallel  series  of  counter- 
eits,  imitating  the  genuine  in  form  and  lettering,  yet  in- 
rinsically  possessing  little  or  nothing  in  common. 
.  Satan  is  a  bold  and  accurate  imitator,  not  (from  policy 
Mody)  an  vmjentor,  in  the  things  of  religion.  He  too  well 
aiows  the  force  of  man's  religious  instinct,  and  too  well 
inderstands  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  which  "  witness- 
es with  the  spirit  of  God,  approving  as  heaven-bom  the 
religion  of  God's  revealing,  wnether  it  be  shadowed  forth 
but  obscurely,  or  revealed  clearly,  to  expect  to  palm  on 
the  world  a  sheer  fabrication  of  his  own.  He  pays  to 
divine  wisdom  the  forced  homage  of  clothing  his  falsehoods 
in  the  costume  of  truth — ^in  the  panoply  oi  heaven. 

In  taking  a  brief  survey  of  the  successive  and  progressive 
developments  of  true  religion,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
a  series  of  corresponding  counterfeits  by  which  thQ  Devil 
has  contrived  to  blind  the  eyes  and  delude  the  souls  of  the 
tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world.  Throughout  the  whole  he  has  not  faued  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  providential  development, 
changing  and  modifying,  adding  and  subtracting  as  the 
world  advanced,  and  has,  one  after  another,  opened  the 
successive  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  redemption. 

We  date  the  history  of  the  true  religion  in  the  family 
of  Adam.  Immediately  on  the  Fall,  a  remedy  for  the 
great  moral  disease  of  man  was  revealed  and  the  Church 
of  God  instituted,  and  from  this  point  radiates  the  first 
rays  of  lightj^over  a  dark  world.  This  light  increased  and 
spread  through  a  succession  of  holy  men  composing  the 
Church  from  Adam  to  Noah.    The  posterity  of  Seth  trans- 
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mitted  the  blessing  through  many  generaticms,  and  dcmHf 
less  among  many  tribes  of  the  newly*peopled  eaith.  b 
the  days  of  Enos  there  was  a  remarkable  extension  of  ft| 
Church,  and  Enoch  was  a  cily  set  on  a  hill  wbic' 
not  be  hid.  There  must  have  been  at  least  a  very 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  the  way  in  wfiidih^ 
ought  to  be  worshipped  among  the  nations  who  lived  llt« 
fore  the  Flood.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  men  had  ijiJlen  iM 
idolatry,  or  that  any  great  systems  of  religious  error  lMJi| 
yet  been  consolidated.  Wickedness  there  waa,  and  violi 
and  conniption,  which  cried  to  heavein  for  vengeanoOp 
perhaps  not  yet  .organized  into  system.  Noah 
planted  the  germ  of  antediluvian  piety  into  the  new 
where  it  took  root  and  early  spread  over  the  newly-] 
earth. 

Then  followed  the  clearer  manifestation  of  the  truthtl 
Abraham,  which  continued  from  the  calling  of  the  fathtf 
of  the  faithful  till  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  Tbd 
came  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  tabernacle  in  tbt 
wilderness,  shadowing  forth  new  truths  and  elucidating 
old  ones,  and  all  looking  forward  with  a  clearer  distinci- 
ncss  to  Christ,  the  great  reality.  Then  followed  tb« 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  setting  up  of  the  tntf 
tabernacle. 

In  Judaism,  which  was  the  growth  of  a  thousand  yeafli 
and  of  which  modem  Judaism  is  the  Po|)ery,  we  meet  the 
first  great  rescue  and  concentration  of  whatever  was  trw 
in  former  systems  of  religion.  In  Christianity  we  hav< 
the  first  true  Cliurch.  Tliis  is  the  surn/matian  of  the  whole 
But  we  are  at  present  interested  rather  to  trace  the  cor 
responding  counterfeits,  that  wo  may  see  how  men  swervec 
from  the  simple  truth  as  taught  in  nature's  book,  worship 
ping  the  work  rather  than  the  great  Worker,  the  cr^tup 
than  the  Creator,  yet  in  the  perversion  there  still  remaii 
the  indubitable  traces  of  the  original  and  the  trxxQ. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  well-knowi 
Incarnations  of  Vishnu  of  Hindoo  mythology,  in  which  w 
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ten  scarcely  fail  to  discover  the  true  idea  of  the  Incama- 
lion  of  the  true  Deity.  But  we  are  furnished  in  ancient 
mjOiolosy  with  a  yet  more  striking  illustration  in  the 
ease  of  Osiris,  the  celebrated  hero-god  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  Deity,  about  whom  clustered  all  their  hopes  of  im- 
ttiortality,  was  fabled  to  have  slept  in  death  and  to  have 
Hsen  triumphant  over  the  powers  of  evil.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  god  to  be  worshipped  throughout  the 
great  valley  of  the  Nile. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  history  of  this  In- 
carnation. Osiris  is- the  Messiah  of  the  old  Egyptian  re- 
limon.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  attributes 
OfTthe  true  Messiah  are  made  to  appear  in  him.  He  was 
the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  d&sA,  The  oath  ^aken  in 
his  name  was  the  most  solemn  and  inviolable  of  all  oaths. 
Goodness  was  his  primary  attribute,  and  that  goodness 
w«s  displayed  in  his  leaving  the  abodes  of  Paradise,  taking 
a  human  form,  going  about  doing  good,  and  then  sinking 
into  death,  iji  a  conflict  with  evil,  that  he  might  rise 
again  to  spread  blessings  over  the  world,  and  be  rewarded 
with  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Osiris  is  called  the  "  Grace  Manifester,"  "  Truth  Revealer,'* 
"  Opener  of  Good."  The  ancient  records  speak  of  him,  too, 
as  "  full  of  grace  and  truth."  He  was  the  supreme  God  in 
Egypt,  ana  the  only  one  whose  name  was  never  pro- 
nounced. 

In  all  these  points  there  is  certainly  a  very  singular 
similarity  of  attributes — life,  death  and  resurrection — with 
that  of  the  Christian's  Messiah.  But  whence  this  assimi- 
lation ?  Perchance  it  inay  be  replied  that  Abraham  had 
clear  conceptions  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  that  he 
communicated  this  knowledge  to  the  Egpytians  on  his 
first  visit  to  their  country.  But  before  Abraham  was,  this 
singular  ritual  of  Osiris  was  known  and  celebrated. 
"  Tombs  as  old  as  the  Pjnramids  declare  all  this."  Others 
trace  this  knowledge  through  a  channel  further  back, 
making  these  the  indelible  traces  of  the  preaching  of  Noah. 
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on  the  mind  of  the  world  Noah  waa  *  preacher 
righteousness.  His  immediate  posterity,  acquainted, 
doubt,  with  the  revelations  already  extant  concerning 
Messiah,  settled  in  EWpt — ^became  the  founders  cl 
Empire  there,  the  compilers  of  their  sacred  books  and 
ori^mators  of  their  reugious  system. 

Awarding  all  false  religions  as  merely  perversioiiB 
the  one  true  religion,  we  may  assume  that  tne  religion 
ancient  Egypt  was  made  up  of  such  reli^ous  notions  ij 
were  extant  at  the  time ;  consequently  it  is  not  straiy 
that  so  prominent  an  element  or  idea  as  that  of  an  19 
carnation  of  the  Deity  should  have  b^en  drawn  from  tib 
true  religion  and  incorporated  in  this  ancient  systemc 
idolatrjL 

But  all  this  was  scarcely  more  than  physical  religioiH 
at  most  but  intellectual,  involving  little  or  nothing  of  H 
moral  element.  It  worshipped  a  natural  divinity,  a  g^ 
of  power,  valour,  prowess,  the  grand  architect  and  gi 
nisher  of  the  heavens. 

Not  till  a  much  later  period  do  we  find  the  Tnoral  d 
ment  introduced  into  religious  beliefs.  That  the  divii 
power  which  they  worshipped  had  a  moral  basis — ^th 
God  is  a  moral  governor,  and  men  subjects  of  a  moral  gff 
emmcnt,  they  did  not  discover.  The  introduction  of  tli 
element  was  an  advanced  step  in  the  history  of  religionr 
the  result  of  a  special  revelation.  How  much'  of  til 
moral  was  introduced  into  these  early  8}'stems  from  rev 
lations  made  to  the  Patriarchs  and  earlv  prophets,  i 
cannot  determine.  True  it  is  that  the  daxKness  of  humi 
depravity  soon  overshadowed  the  fairest  of  these  font 
of  belief.  The  light  in  them  became  darkness.  And  i 
now  can  only  discover  the  true  by  its  counterfevL  Seen 
the  spurious  coin,  we  judge  of  the  genuina 

In  the  progress  of  religious  belief,  I  said,  came  JudoAk 
— not  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  dispensation  of  the  andc 
faith,  clothed  in  new  light,  and  tne  moral  element  mi 
distinctly  marked.     Moses  was  not  an  originator,  bu 
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PTnpUer,  The  beggarly  elements  of  the  world  were  now 
othed  in  a  celestial  dress.  The  physical  yielded  to  the 
loral.  God  revealed  himself  as  the  moral  governor.  The 
tiered  rays  of  light  which  had  hitherto  done  little  more 
ong  the  nations  than  to  make  the  surrounding  darkness 
ible,  seem  now  concentrated  on  Sinai,  burst  forth  from 
e  terrible  cloud  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  revelar 
on  and  all  the  terribleness  of  the  divine  majesty  chal- 
g  the  homage  and  love  of  a  rebellious  race.  These 
Uected  rays  were  woven  into  a  beam,  which  we  call  the 
KKvine  law.  What  of  Qod  had  been  but  indistinctly 
dowed  forth  in  nature  or  imperfectly  revealed  to  the 
.triarchs  was  now  clearly  made  known.  His  moral 
aracter  was  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  of  which 
bis  law  was  made  the  transcript  Doctrines,  duties,  pre- 
cepts were  of  consequence  marked  with  equal  clearness, 
[t  was  a  new  and  vastly  improved  edition  of  any  previous 
rjrstem  of  faith.  It  was  truth  developed,  defined,  emanci- 
>ated,  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  Patriarchs  to  whom 
jlod  had  entrusted  the  clearest  revelations  of  himself — or 
ruth  rescued  from  the  abuse,  corruption  and  darkness  into 
iraich  it  had  fiEdlen  m  the  hands  of  surrounding  Pagan 
lations. 

An  imposing  ceremonial — ^new  only  in  its  form — ^was 
low  adopted  Here  again  Moses  was  not  the  originator, 
dost  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levltical  law 
vere  abeady  iif  vogue.  Moses  collected  the  scattered 
ragments  and  wrote  them  in  a  book  ;  reduced  a  distract- 
id  ceremonial  to  order;  defined  the  number,  circumstances 
^d  uses  of  such  rites  as  Qod  approved;  instituted  an  or- 
ler  of  men  who  should  take  ch^^ge  of  the  sacerdotal  de- 
)axtment;  designated  the  persons  who  should  hold  office, 
md  made  the  whole  more  clearly  significant.  It  now  be- 
ame  a  system  with  an  officiating  priesthood  and  a  law, 
11  setting  forth  a  Messiah  who  should  come. 

We  have  noted,  as  we  have  passed  through  the  dark 
renerations  of  idolatry,  vestiges  of  light  and  toith — light- 
21 
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houseA  guiding  wrecked  mariners  in  the  wmy  of  HfeL 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this  we  meet  in  the  foDi 
in^  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  dating  back  into  a  ronote  « 
qmty,  and  justly  regarded  as  a  remarkable  testimoa] 
tne  truth — a  light  shining  through  long  ages  of  daikn 
It  was  read  by  St  Paul-— quoted  on  Mars  HilL  Iti 
forth  Gk)d  as  the  Creator  of  all  thingSi  the  Bene&e 
supreme  Ein^  and  Judge,  exposes  the  folly  of  idoU 
and  inculcates  a  pure  morality : 

"  Great  Jove,  most  glorioni  of  the  immortal  floda. 
Wide  known  by  mairr  names,  Almighty  One, 
King  of  all  natnre,  itQing  all  by  law, 
We  mortals  thee  adore,  as  dn^  caUa ; 
For  thon  our  Father  art,  and  we  thy  sooa, 
On  whom  the  gift  of  speeoh  thon  hast  bestowed 
Alone  of  all  tbit  live  and  move  on  earth. 
Thee,  therefore,  will  I  praise  ;  and  ceaseless  show 
To  all  thy  glory  and  thy  mighty  power. 
This  beauteous  system  circluig  round  the  earth 
Obeys  thy  will,  and,  wheresoe'er  thou  leadest, 
Eroely  submits  itself  to  thy  controL 
Such  is,  in  thine  unconquerable  hands. 
The  two-edged,  fiery,  deathless  thunderbolt  ; 
Thy  minister  of  power,  before  whose  stroke 
All  nature  quails,  and  trembling,  stands  ag^Last ; 
By  which  the  common  reason  thou  dost  guide, 
Pervading  all  things,  filling  radiant  worlds. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  allthe  host  of  stars. 
So  aeal  art  thou,  the  universal  King. 
Without  thee  naught  is  done  on  earui,  O  Gk>d  1 
Nor  in  the  heavens  above,  nor  in  the  sea  : 
Nauffht  save  the  deeds  unwise  of  sinful  men. 
Yet  narmony  from  discord  thou  dost  brinff  : 
That  which  is  hateful,  thou  dost  render  fair ; 
Evil  and  good  dost  so  co-ordinate. 
That  evenasting  reason  shall  bear  sway  : 
Which  sinful  men,  blinded,  forsake  and  shun. 
Deceived  and  hapless,  seeking  fancied  good. 
The  law  of  God  they  will  not  see  nor  hear  ; 
Which  if  they  would  obey,  would  lead  to  Ufe. 
But  they  unhappy  rush,  each  in  his  way. 
For  glory  some  m  eager  conflict  strive  : 
Others  are  lost  inglorious,  seeking  sain  ; 
To  pleasure  others  turn  and  sensuu  joys. 
Hasting  to  rain,  whilst  they  seek  for  life. 
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Bat  thou,  O  Jove  t  the  giver  of  all  good, 

Dartiiig  the  lightning  from  thy  home  of  donda. 

Permit  not  man  to  perish  darkling  thus  : 

From  folty  save  them  :  bring  them  to  the  light: 

Give  them  to  know  the  everuuiting  law 

By  which  in  ri^hteonaness  thou  rolest  all ;  * 

That  we,  thoa  nononred,  may  return  to  thee 

Meet  honour,  and  with  hymns  declare  thy  deeds. 

And  though  we  die,  hand  down  thy  deathless  praise. 

Since  nor  to  men  nor  sods  is  higher  meed. 

Than  ever  to  extol  witii  righteous  praise 

The  glorious,  universal  King  Divine." 

lave  said  there  was  ori^ially  truth  in  the  old  systems 
iganism— they  were  oRginaUy  founded  in  truth— 
1  of  reality  in  them — a  worship  of  Qod  as  they  knew 

saw  him,  or  through  the  sources  by  which  he  re- 
d  himself  to  them.  But  times  change.  What  was 
in  its  time,  became  false.  Further  revelations  gave 
higher  views  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  further 
opments  of  human  depravitv  led  men  to  losp  sight 
kI  in  the  objects  they  worsnipped  as  true  emblems 
3  divinity,  and  to  worship  these  objects  themselves, 
e  old  systems  existed  for  a  purpose — answered  that 
3se — ^lasted  or  will  last  till  the  good  and  true  is  trans- 
.  in  the  new  system  and  then  will  die,  having  done 
^ork  of  their  generation. 

ie  design  of  Judaism  (as  of  Christianity)  therefore  in 
adignant  denunciatic»i]s  of  Paganism,  is  not  the  con- 
kation  of  the  truth  which  was  then  revealed,  but  it 
bring  religion  back  to  that  truth — and  not  that  truth 

but  to  that  truth  as  expounded  and  cleared  from  the 
I  of  error  and  its  boundaries  enlarged  by  the  rich 
isions  of  all  subsequent  revelations.     New  mines 

opened,  richer  and  more  abundant,  and  yet  all  the 

gold  of  the  old  ones  was  carefiilly  preserved  and 
:ed  into  the  new  tabemacla 

it  the  general  views  here  taken,  supply,  in  this 
eetion,  another  thought.  It  is  that  we  discover 
D  reaeouB  for  one  common  and  v/niAm*8(U  religion 
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which  shall  finally  pervade  eveir  human  hmxi^  aall 
dose  in  its  broad  fda  the  entire  nmilj  of  mail.        1 

All  nature  proclaims  snch  a  cangmfmnation  Ata 
and  in  equal  aistinciness  {iroclaima  Ghxistaaiii^  M 
sucn  a  religion.  It  is»  as  no  other  tetimm,  mumI 
man's  wants,  to  his  proffress  and  to  hia  fall  devdkipil 
whether  it  be  in  this  liro  or  the  life  to  oome.  Itiilfl 
the  auspices  of  this  form  of  religion  that  mind  is  M 
ened  and  matured,  and  made  to  sabserve  the  gnitfl 
poses  of  human  advancement — 4hat  humangeninfl 
on  the  alert  of  invention  yid  discovery — that  the  pM 
of  nature  are  evolved,  applied  andappropriated  to  mwfl 
and  progress.  It  is  this  form  of  religicm  which  tdAiM 
itself  to  the  heart,  and  cultivates  the  moral  feelinoM 
evolves  and  applies  the  moral  powers  of  man.  JxM 
dresses  itself  to  the  whole  man,  develops  all  his  foM 
and  fits  him  for  his  full  and  final  destiny.  1 

It  is  a  service,  adoration  and  praise  paid  to  the  Ckil 
nature.  It  is  a  supreme  veneration  of  the  power  fl 
made  the  world  and  keeps  every  star  in  its  course^  1 
manages  the  great  and  universid  machine  as  he  piM 
It  is  the  supreme  admiration  of  the  wisdom  whidii 
vises,  adjusts,  preserves  and  adapts  all  things  so  as] 
secure  the  whole  against  a  single  tailure,  and  to  brixk^l 
of  the  whole  the  great  and  benevolent  end  designea  j 
is  the  **  transcendent  wonder"  of  the  love  and  benevoq 
of  Qod  in  so  forming,  controlling  and  adjusting  all  tUl 
as  to  bring  good  out  of  the  whole.  No  poison  is  so  veni 
ous  that  it  is  not  made  to  yield  a  sweet,  no  cloni 
dark,  no  tempest  so  devastating,  no  providential  difln 
sation  so  disastrous  that  it  yields  not  in  the  end  sol 
permanent  and  substantial  good.  ! 

In  the  highest  possible  sense,  then,  the  relij^j 
Christ  is  a  natural  religion.  Did  we  need  further  pii 
of  this  we  should  find  it  in  its  peculiar  adaptations  to  I 
eodcU  and  oi/vil  progress  of  man.  It  is  this  form  of  i« 
gion  which,  either  in  its  more  immediate  bearings  or; 
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^ts  remoter 'outgoings,  is  revolutionizmg  the  world.  It 
n  made  the  earth  to  disgorge  its  miDeral  wealth,  and 
B  moulded  it  into  every  conceivable  utensil,  tool  or 
ichine  that  can  contribute  .to  human  progress.  It  has 
I  the  form  of  modem  commerce,  traversed  every  sea, 
|de  nations  neighbours,  increased  beyond  all  precedent 
p  vrealth  of  the  world,  checkered  every  land  with  rail- 
iys  and  telegraphs,  and  conveyed  abroad  the  messen- 
t8  of  the  cross  and  supplied  the  means  and  appliances 
*  the  universal  difiusion  of  the  gospel.  It  has  trans- 
ed  the  Bible  into  almost  every  foreign  tongue,  and 
ren  a  power  and  ubiquity  to  the  press  quite  unknown 
the  world  before.  It  is  the  author  of  all  the  freedom 
the  world — the  founder  of  all  constitutional  govern- 
mty  and  it  has  pervaded  the  world  at  large  with  a 
fher  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  difiusion  of  the 
{her  type  of  civilization  which  now  blesses  the  world. 
id  what  but  the  eipansive,  rousing,  enterprising  spirit 
used  by  Christianity  has  so  stimulated  the  Tnigraiory 
tti/ncts  of  men  at  the  present  day  ?  These  are  indica- 
te of  the  no  distant  advances  which  await  our  race — 
Bcursive  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  reclusive  habits 
the  species,  and  introductory  of  a  system  by  which  dif- 
•ent  branches  of  the  human  family  become  better 
lown  to  each  other,  and  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment 
d  thoughts,  as  well  as  of  the  commodities  of  com- 
arce,  they  contribute  to  a  mutual  and  indefinite  advance- 
mt. 

Christianity,  as  its  most  obvious  impress  indicates  and 
most  spontaneous  workings  everywhere  vouch,  was 
idefor  Tnan — for  pian  in  his  expansion  into  a  full  man- 
od — for  whom,  as  the  proprietor  and  controller  of  all 
?  powers  and  resources  of  nature  as  placed  at  his  dis- 
3al  for  his  advancement,  whether  physical,  mental,  or 
imous,  and  for  the  realization  of  all  he  is  promised,  or 
he  is  capable  of,  here  or  hereafter. 
Dfo  other  religion  has  ever  exei'cised  in  the  world  such 
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tranfiformixiff  power,  no  other  oontains  in  itself  the  ek 
ments  of  sudi  tranafoimAtionB.  False  religions  aiekM 
in  their  character — temporair  in  duration,  and  mooentf 
in  their  application,  and  degrading  and  oppresBivei 
proportion  as  their  spirit  perrades  the  hearts  and  miii 
of  tneir  votaries.    They  are  most  obvionslv  made  tx  <1 

{wriest,  the  kinff,  and  the  Devil  and  not  for  the  peojple-Hi 
or  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind — not  for  the  colt 
vation  of  the  human  heart — not  to  elevate  sodefy^  cherii 
fireedom,  define  and  protect  human  rights,  or  Ueai  H 
race. 

Thete  are  two  features  of  our  idigion  which,  oontei 
plated  in  the  present  connection,  commend  it  as  a  reliflM 
especially  for  mem.  They  are  its  social  ckmuoter,  and  i 
teaMng  mmistrv.  In  these  two  features  it  differs  eM 
tially  from  all  false  religions,  and  challenges  its  claims 
universal  regard  and  adoption  by  the  whole  family  of  mi 
In  proportion  as  a  religion  is  spurious  it  substitutes  ai 
ual  for  a  sermon,  a  ceremonial  and  a  solitary  worship  1 
the  social  and  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary — penii 
for  repentance,  and  the  dogmas  of  priests  for  the  aim] 
teachings  of  the  word  of  God. 


--T 
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MODERN  SPURIOUS  RELIGIONS. 


THSm  PBAOnCAL  TENDENCIES — ^BEBULTS — INFLUENCE  ON 
80CIBTY— ON    GOVERNMENTS,    AND  ON    CHAKACTEE  IN 

.  CffiNERAL — BOMB  PAPAL  AND  BOlfE  PAQAN — POINTS  OF 
A0BEEMENT. 

Wb  turn  next  to  the  handiwork  of  our  great  adversary, 
as  seen  in  his  schemes  for  deluding  and  then  monopolizing 
the  human  mind,  and  the  powers  and  resources  of  man, 
through  more  modem  forms  of  false  religions.  As  times 
change,  and  the  world  advances,  the  pnnce  of  darkness 
changes  his  tactics  and  the  mode  of  his  attack.  Hence 
the  different  phases  of  idolatry,  while  the  nature  and  spirit 
remain  the  sama 

Modem  £Edse  religions  have  usually  been  divided  into 
three  general  classes:  Paganism,  Mohammedanism  and 
Bomanism.  These  have  a  common  origin,  and  they  have 
in  their  deleterious  results  on  the  conmtion  of  man  more 
in  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  Based  as  they  all 
are  on  a  practical  atheism,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  recognizes  the  least  of  the  true 
God.  In  theory  they  all  acknowledge  one  supreme 
God.  But  in  practice  they  as  uniformly  deny  him. 
Neither  call  in  questioii  the    abstract  being   of  God. 
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Such  a  monstrodty  only  &Ub  within  the  dark  domainB  tf 
atheism. 

In  nothing  do  we  more  diBtinctly  see  the  ooniUp 
between  the  corrupt  heart,  and  reason  and  a  TiAt  eouKh 
ence,  than  in  the  existence  and  character  of  these  tluw 
forms  of  false  religion.  They  propose  a  oompromiae  te- 
tween  the  conflicting  elements  of  man.  Beaaoii  btum^ 
there  is  a  God,  conscience  feels  it  and  recognuBeB  his  lig^ 
of  dominion  over  us,  but  the  heart  denies  and  revQlt&  B 
disdains  to  acknowledge  any  such  authority.  Having  DflP 
complacency  in  the  character  of  such  a  God,  it  wooll 
rather  have  no  God. 

Hence  the  invention  of  other  gods  and  of  oorTeapondnig' 
systems  of  religion. 

To  the  demands  of  reason  and  conscience  that  God  hii. 
recognized,  the  heart  so  far  yields,  in  the  instance  of 
false  religions,  as  to  grant  the  abstract  fact  of  a  God; 
but  reserves  to  itself  the  prerogative  of  clothing  thii 
Being  with  attributes  congenial  with  its  own  corrupt 
nature.  Or  it  only  theoreticallv  acknowledges  the  being 
of  one  supreme  God,  then  adds  other  lesser  deities  ta 
whom  it  pays  adorations  and  praises,  while  practicaDy 
it  loses  sight  of  both  the  being  and  authority  of  the  tnie 
God- 

What,  then,  has  sin  done  ?  It  has  cast  a  dark  and 
impenetrable  cloud  between  the  effulgence  of  the  grest 
white  throne  and  this  lower  world.  It  has  covered 
the  earth  with  darkness  and  its  inhabitants  with  a 
gross  darknesa  It  has  exercised  the  uttermost  of  the 
power  that  has  been  granted  it,  to  shut  out  God  from 
the  world  and  to  usurp  his  dominion  o'^r  this  part  of  his 
empire. 

How  this  is  done  appears  in  the  cursory  survey  we 
have  taken  of  the  principal  false  religions  that  have 
afflicted  our  world  and.  covered  its  inhabitants  with 
weeping,  lamentation  and  woe  {Jmost  from  the  time  that 
God  said,  "  the  day  in  which  ye  eat  (hereof  ye  ehaU  die*** 
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^  has  been  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  every 
3ligion.  By  which  we  mean,  not  necessarily  a  for- 
Dstottion  to  idols,  but  an  attempt  to  detract  from 
st  excellent  character  of  God,  to  think  of  him  and 
IS  if  he  were  such  a  one  as  ourselves,  or  to  substi- 
mething  in  his  place.  The  particular  form  that 
Y  has  assumed  in  different  countries  and  in  differ- 
3s  of  the  world,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  depended  on 
nimstances  under  which  it  has  existed.  The  spirit 
3n  essentially  the  same,  but  the  external  shape 
ied  with  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  nation,  with 
loral  condition,  with  the  degree  of  the  knowledge 
ay  have  attained,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
le  general  progress  of  learning  and  moral  science 

world  at  large.  All  these  things,  though  they 
ot  essentially  changed  the  nature  or  essence  of 
r,  have  modified  its  appearances^  and  not  unfre- 
'  changed  its  name.  Wherever,  by  strange  moral 
by,  a  comparatively  polished  and  learned  people 
een  idolaters,  they  have  refined  on  the  grossness  of 
eral  system  till  tney  have  shom|it  of  many  of  its 
:laring  deformities,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its  more 
normities,  and  thus  suited  it  to  the  age  and  cir- 
Qces  in  which  it  was  to  exist ;  while,  [on  the  other 
Di  the  darker  ages  of  the  world,  or  among  a  more 
it  and  debased  people,  it  has  presented  a  grosser 
id/been  exemplified  in  more  cruelties  and  abomi- 
We  may  be  the  more  shocked  with  the  latter, 
'-e  more  thoroughly  abhor  the  aggravated  guilt  of 
Qer. 

sidiously  ^re  men  at  first  beguiled  into  idolatry, 
e  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  the  success  of  the 
•.     No  one  can  look  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 

set  with  ten  thousand  brilliant  gems,  in  the  midst 
h  the  imperial  sun  has  placed  his  tabernacle  as  an 

monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  shining  hosts,  or  where 
)n  bears  her  mUd  sway  by  night,  and  displays  hei* 
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chastoied  doiy,  and  not  be  awed  into  reveremoe,  and  be 
constrained  to  explain  how  great^  how  gpod,  how  gktioqi 
is  he  who  gamiahed  the  heavens  as  wdl  as  he  thai  laii 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Butif  we  add  to  the  idm 
the  cmcienta  had  of  the  heavenSy  the  notaona  we  ham 
gained  by  the  deyelopments  of  modem  aoienoa^ 
admit  tne  innumerable  hosts  of  planets  that 
the  concave  of  heaven  to  be  so  many  worlds  like  auruwi^ 
moving  majesticallyround  their  respective  sons  and  TOfdt^ 
ing  about  their  axe^  produdnff  the  revolutions  of  dav  aod 
night  and  the  vidssitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  thua  ntting 
them  as  suitable  abodes  for  animal  life — if  we  admit  ihft 
numberless  stars  that  twinkle  -in  the  uttermost  vengs  d 
space,  to  be  so  many  suns — the  centres  of  so  manv  ayatwai 
tnat  revolve  about  them,  we  are  overawed  by  the  powei; 
the  excellency,  and  the  majesty  of  Him  who  spoke  then 
into  existence  by  the  word  of  his  power.  To  one  who  did 
not  know  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  it  might  seem  but  alittb 
departure  from  the  true  worship  to  pay  honours  to  tbe 
hosts  of  the  firmament  as  representatiuea  of  Qod.  For  in 
nothing  is  there  shadowed  forth  more  of  the  infinite  Jeho- 
vah. Just,  as,  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  idolattj) 
it  seemed  but  a  slight  departure  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  Qod  to  worship  Him  with  the  help  of  pictures  and 
vmagea — and  then  through  the  medium  of  aainta  and 
a/ngela,  but  in  the  end  it  proved  to  be  but  an  entering 
wedge  of  a  system  of  idolatry  that  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  bondage. 

Such  has  been  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  two  very  di£b^ 
ent  ages — ^the  one,  the  idolatry  of  the  Pagan  world ;  and 
the  other  of  the  Christian  world.  FaAns  use  the  same 
ar]TOments  to  vindicate  idol  worship  thlK  Romanists  do  to 
defend  the  idolatry  of  their  religion.  The  one  differs  from 
the  other,  in  little  else  than  in  name  and  in  some  of  the 
modes  of  performing  their  worship.  The  one  is  the  idol- 
atry of  a  Christian  age,  the  other  of  a  Pagan  age.  Both 
were  devices  of  the  Arch-Fiend  to  cheat  men  out  of  a  know- 
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ledge  of  Oody  and  fioally  to  b^aile  them  of  their  immortal 
soms. 

Mohakmiedanism,  the  other  principal  form  of  idolatry, 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  Paganism  that  Bomanism 
does  to  Christianity,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  idolatry  suited  to  the  chmate,  habits,  mental  col- 
tare  and  moral  tastes  of  those  extensive  Oriental  nations 
that  had  heretofore  been  Pagan.  It  was  nearly  contem- 
poraiy  in  its  origin  with  Bomanism,  and  is  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  r^ons  of  country  over  which  it  was  destined 
to  n>read,  as  Bomanism  is  to  its  respective  field. 

Here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  introduction  and 
promulgation  of  Christianity  in  our  world  produced  a  veiy 
marked  change  in  all  the  existing  systems  of  idolatry.  A 
new  light  broke  in  upon  the  world,  and  idolatry  had  now 
to  be  essentially  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  new  state  into 
which  the  world  was  brought  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  some  respects  it  must  be  made  more  subtle, 
in  other  things  less  gross.  Here  it  must  suffer  an  ampu- 
tat  on  of  excrescences  or  of  decayed  parts,  there  it  must 
receive  an  addition.  Some  systems  were  thus  modified  or 
remodelled  where  others  were  compelled  to  give  place  to 
altogether  a  new  order  of  things. 

(j{  the  former  are  Brahminism  of  India,  and  Buddhism 
of  India  and  China  and  the  Eastern  portions  ot  Asia,  and 
of  the  latter  we  may  instance  the  old  systems  of  idolatry 
that  were  spread  over  Persia,  Arabia^  and  all  the  western 
portion  of  Asia  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Europe.  The 
first  were  modified  as  to  some  of  their  objects  and  modes 
of  worship — and  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity 
and  of  vicarious  ip^tonement  were  introduced,  though  in 
so  corrupted  a  form  as  to  make  them  serve  none  of  the 
^eat  purposes  of  incarnation  and  atonement  by  Jesus 
Uhrist ;  wnile  the  other  systems  that  I  have  named  gave 
place  to  Mohammedanism,  which  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the' old  systems  under  a  new  costume  to  suit  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 
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What,  then,  have  we  before  US  as  ihe  I^tiiiiato  offifring 
of  sin  and  the  power  and  craft  of  Satan  t  Nothinff  lev 
than  the  monster  Idolatry  in  its  threefold  defonnityof 
Paganism,  Papacy  and  Mohammedanism. 

Would  we  here  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  in- 
flicted on  our  world,  we  must  conmience  a  ^ir^ihtwp 
which  the  arithmetic  of  eternal  Bffes  can  only  finish ;  we 
must  estimate  all  the  evils  of  idolatry  since  the  first  de- 
parture from  God ;  we  mustsurvey  all  the  iTMntetdesolar 
tions  it  has  produced;  we  must  bring  into  the  estimate  all 
the  moral  wastes  that  have  followed  its  awful  mardL 
Not  a  germ  of  moral  growth  can  tfcriwr-HQor  scarcely  exist 
on  the  soil  of  idolatry.  Every  generous  afiection  of  the 
heart  is  paralyzed,  every  aspiring  and  noble  exerciae  (k 
the  mind  smothered.  Mind  is  in  bondage — ^the  whole  man 
is  a  slave  whera  wood  and  stone,  or  any  created  thing 
receives  the  honours  that  are  alone  due  to  God.  Who  can 
estimate  tlic  misery,  the  degradation,  the  ignorance  that 
are  entailed  on  an  idolatrous  people  ?  Who  can  count  up 
the  worth  of  the  social  affections  it  has  blighted,  and  the 
social  happiness  it  has  destroyed  ?  Who  can  calculate  the 
domestic  ties  it  has  severed,  and  the  wretchedness  it  has 
proiluced  in  the  tenderest  relations  in  life  ? 

Or  if  we  advert  but  for  a  moment  to  the  yet  more 
blighting  influence,  if  possible,  it  exercises  on  man's  civil 
relations— on  laws  and  governments,  we  yet  more  sadly 
lament  the  dire  mischiefs  of  sin  and  the  wiles  of  our  Foe. 
It  is  the  father  of  despotism,  of  oppression  and  war,  but 
never  of  true  liberty,  of  nationtil  prosperity  and  thrift. 

But  all  calculations  fail  when  we  attempt  to  estimate 
things  of  such  a  nature.  It  is  not  in  an^  one  thing,  nor 
in  all  wo  have  named  or  can  name,  that  all  the  evils  of 
idolatry  appear.  Its  dismal  details  are  met  everywhera 
It  hardens  the  heart,  dries  up  the  natural  affections,  saps 
the  foimdations  of  virtue,  corrupts  the  fountain  of  moral 
principles,  and  blasts  all  that  is  lovely  and  dignified  Ip 
man. 
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The  worst  of  heathenism  is  not  seen  in  a  few  widow 
burnings — or  in  the  annual  exposure  of  a  few  thousand 
infants— or  in  the  exposure  of  as  many  sick,  ihfiim  and 
aged  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river — or  in  the  long  and 
severe  pilgrimages  that  are  performed,  and  the  cruel  and 
bloody  penances  that  are  suffered.  These  may  attract  the 
attention  and  shock  the  senses  of  the  traveller  or  the 
superficial  observer,  and  thus  appear  the  worst  of  Pagan- 
ism. But  you  must  look  farther  to  see  the  desolation  of 
its  abominations.  This  can  only  be  seen  in  the  withering 
influence  it  has  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  It 
enters  into  everything  and  leaves  the  marks  of  its  desola- 
tion everywhere.  A  personal  acquaintance  only  can  con- 
vey to  the  mind  what  sin  hath  done  in  the  establishment 
and  support  of  idolatry.  Here  it  has  achieved  its  saddest 
triumph.  It  has  enthralled  the  mind  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  family.  It  has  robbed  them  of  their 
happiness — disrobed  them  of  their  innocence  and  shut 
them  out  from  the  smiles  of  heaven. 

Would  we  here  get  more  adequate  and  correct  ideas  of 
the  machinations  and  mischiefs  of  man's  great  Foe,  we 
must  look  away  to  where  "  Satan's  seat "  is,  and  contem- 
plate sin  in  its  less  controlled  sphere.  We  must  see  what 
it  has  done  in  enslaving  nations,  and  poisoning  the 
streams  of  life  among  congregated  millions.  We  must 
let  the  eye  for  a  moment  pass  over  the  dark  domains 
of  idolatry. 

Having  classed  Bomanism  among  systems  of  idolatry, 
the  reader  may  ask  proofe,  if  there  be  any,  to  justify  such 
a  classification.  Is  the  Papacy  Christianity,  or  is  it  but 
a  new  edition,  sunder  another  title,  of  old  ragan  Rome  ? 
a  new,  improved,  and  more  mischievously  ruinous  engine 
in  the  hands  of  our  adversary  by  which  to  enslave  the 
nations  and  decoy  to  death.  That  Bomanism  is  a  stu- 
pendous power  in  the  world  is  but  too  obvious.  But  is  it 
a  power  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  Christ  or  for  the  Devil  ? 
Do  we  find  it  engaged  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  of  hu* 
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roanity,  of  a  Christian  civilisation,  of  lights  knowledp 
and  a  pare  religion,  or  in  the  aendce  of  deBpotiBin,oi^ivei- 
don,  peraecation,  ignorance  and  all  kinds  of  immoralify 
and  impurity  ? 

The  following  points  of  reeemUanoe  will  qwak  fir 
themselves.  In  origin  and  subsequent  develo^nent  it 
would  seem  nearly  tSlied  to  Paganism. 

It  is  a  system  of  idolatry  whose  basis  is  infidelity,  jd 
its  idolatry  is  in  form  and  pretence  Ohristianifled  arc  ih 
infidelity  the  practical  unbelief  of  the  Christian  doctrina 
it  professes.  It  is  the  grand  counterfeit  of  Gbristianity, 
its  material  the  same  as  that  which  made  up  the  religioi 
of  Pagan  Rome,  its  form  and  lettering  stoleif  hoai  Am 
image  and  superscription  of  the  religion  of  Calvary. 

We  may  represent  her  as  a  woman,  whose  finm  ini 
whose  features,  though  awry,  and  marred  and  disfigurec 
by  meretricious  ornaments  and  fragments  from  Pagai 
shrines,  are  essentially  Christian,  yet  whose  spirit  anc 
power  is  that  of  the  ragan  Beast  whose  bulls  and  ana 
themas  are  thunderbolts  borrowed  from  Jupiter,  whom 
costume  is  stolen  from  the  temples  of  different  heathei 
deities,  or  from  the  wardrobe  of  Judaism.  From  tiu 
Persian  priest  she  received  her  tiara,  from  the  Bomai 
augur  her  staff,  from  the  Jewish  rabbin  her  embroiderec 
mantle,  and  her  scarlet  attire  from  the  great  red  dragon 

From  the  undving  flame  on  Apollo's  shrine  she  bor 
rowed  the  idea  oi  the  ever-lighted  candles  which  illumim 
her  altars,  and  from  the  vestal  virgins  that  once  foun^ 
sanctuary  in  her  temples,  reappeared  in  the  temples  ol 
Christian  Rome  the  obsequious  handmaids  of  our  Lady 
who  sitteth  on  the  seven  hills,  changed  somewhat,  but  noi 
in  spirit,  and  equally  subserving  the  purposes  of  a  contqpl 
Church  and  a  licentious  priesthood. 

Let  Rome,  if  she  will,  christen  this  unfortunate  appein< 
dage  to  her  sanctuaries  by  the  name  of  nunSj  or  by  th 
more  taking  appellation  of  "Sisters  of  Chaxity,''  (aiM 
some  of  these  we  honour  for  their  works  of  mercy,)  ihs^ 
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Euie  but  the  vestals  of  Paganism,  reintroduced  on  the  stage 
from  behind  the  curtain  whither  they  had  retired  on  toe 
stpproach  of  the  sun  that  arose  amidst  the  hills  of  Judea, 
Etnd  made  to  act  a  part  not  dissimilar  in  its  nuture,  yet 
Bonidst  halls  hung  with  other  drapery,  and  to  cater  to  the 
passions  of  an  audience  whose  tastes  were  less  gross,  yet 
whose  corrupt  soul  demanded  in  substance  the  same  ali- 
ment. Paganism  revived  in  the  form  of  Christianity. 
Saints  took  the  place  of  gods  and  heroes — ^pictures  and 
images  th^place  of  idols. 

Were  we  here  to  go  into  detail  we  could  verify  all  we 
have  intimated  touching  the  identity  of  Romish  and 
Pagan  idolatry,  showing  that  Rome  has  done  little  more 
than  to  recast  old  material,  to  remould  without  destroy- 
ing its  nature,  and  reconstruct  a  new  image— which,  in- 
deed, is  not  new,  it  being  in  its  moral  image  but  a  fac- 
simile of  the  old.  It  has,  indeed,  affixed  on  it  a  new 
superscription — given  it  a  new  name  and  sealed  it  with 
a  new  Tnark,  and  made  its  hand  point  towards  the  cross, 
while  it  is  fiill  of  abominations  as  foul  aa  ever  polluted  the 
shrines  of  Babylon  or  Sodom. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  religions  of 
Rome  and  Brahma  will  exhibit  at  least  some  of  the 
grounds  we  have  for  the  opinion  that  the  Papacy  is  but  a 
counterfeit  of  Christianity,  and  but  a  republication  of  a 
volume  in  the  form  of  false  religions,  which  has  been  un- 
rolling itself  with  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  same  in 
^irit  and  matter,  though  varying  in  type  and  form,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  man's  religious  instinct  as  modi- 
fied in  different  stagey  of  development  in  society  and  in 
human  improvement. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  supply  the  counterfeit  of 
Popeiy  while  we  refer  to  several  points  of  agreemeifU 
as  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Brahminism.  The  Hindoos 
in  tiieoiy  acknowledge  one  supreme  Qod,  yet  worship 
him  only  through  some  medium,  hence  the  multiplici^  of 

>ir  gods.    The  Brahmins,  in  defence  of  idolatry,  affirm 
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that  their  images  and  viaible  repreBentatknia  an  hit 
helps  to  devotion,  not  neoefisacy  for  the  learned  and  hi^i 
but  indispensable  for  the  ignorant  and  tmstable*  ivlioott- 
not  contemplate  divine  essences  and  indul^  in  hflty 
abstractions,  but  must  have  some  visible  object  befim 
them  in  order  to  fix  tiie  mind.  Speaketh  not  Bome  the 
same  thing  ?  Hie  Hmdoos  have  their  jKMmKW,  mediaton 
and .  intercessors  between  them  and  their  gods— -thfir 
tJiencfican^,  as  gosav-neeSy  varageea 


] 


and  devotees — ^their  Shuts,  answering  to  Rqaoish  ¥An 
— ^their  vashias,  wives  ofihe  gods,  or  nv/ns.  .  Tilgrimam 

Eenances,  bodily  iniiictions,  are  the  rank  luzuxiEuaee  of « 
eathen  soil  transplanted  to  Soman  ground.  The  Si- 
doos  believe  righteousness  may  be  accwmiwUxted  bj  good 
works,  penances,  etc,  and  be  tmnsferred  to  othm^ 
which  may  be  bought  arid  sold.  They  perform  the  Sfcao(ft» 
for  their  dead  relations,  i.e.,  feast  them  through  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmins,  and  give  money  to  the  priests  to 
get  their  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  They  use  the  JRosarjf— 
perform  Jupu  Tupu  (repetition  of  prayers,  names  of 
deities,  and  various  penances) — ^practise  numerous  fitt- 
ings and  observe  endless  feasts  and  holy-days — ^have  the 
holy  water,  which  is  of  two  kinds :  the  first,  one  of  the 
five  natural  products  of  the  cow ;  the  other,  the  water  in 
which  the  pnest  has  dipped  his  toe.  They  divide  sin  into 
inward  and  outward — venal  and  mortoi— make  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  and  their  servility  to  the  priest  prime 
articles  of  their  faith — carefully  keep  from  them  the 
Shastas  or  sacred  books,  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongofl 
— make  religion  the  especial  and  almost  exclusive  business 
of  the  priest — carry  out  their  gods  in  solcfmn  processw^ 
— use  oells  in  their  worship — and  keep  lights  bumAnj 
continually,  especially  at  the  tombs  of  deceased  relativea 
Indeed  the  Romanists  of  India  are  scarcely  in  a  sin^e 
particular  behind  their  Hindoo  neighbours  in  the  obsel^ 
vance  of  heathen  rites  and  superstitions.  Their  priests 
exercise  over  their  minds  the  same  unlimited  control,  wori 
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ti  their  fears  and  superstitions  in  the  same  way,  practise 
iaus  frofuds  and  worship  their  images,  apparently  with 
le  same  spirit  and  in  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  Hin- 
oos.  We  libel  the  Hindoo  if  we  call  him  a  worse  idola- 
ur  than  the  Romanist. 

Compare  the  gorgeous  mummery  of  the  f^te  in  honour 
F  St.  Kosalia  at  Palermo,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  called 
CcH^BO  Trionfale,"  with  the  festival  of  Juggernaut  in 
[indostan,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  which  has  in  it  the 
lost  of  ij^thenism.  Read,  who  can,  a  description  of 
Uwalia's  car,  of  its  decorations  and  gorgeous  trappings — 
F  the  shouts  and  adorations  of  a  tumultuous  throng  of 
iperstitious,  ignorant  votaries,  and  not  believe  himse^  in 
iie  land  of  Onssa.  Substitute  Juggernaut  for  the  name 
F  the  Sicilian  goddess,  change  a  fyw  other  naynes,  and 
ive  the  whole  a  Brahminian  .costume  and  scenery,  and 
Therein  has  the  heathenism  of  Sicily  the  preeminence 
ver  that  of  Orissa  ?  It  is  a  difference  in  name  but  not 
I  spirit — ^in  pretension  and  arrogance  and  hypocrisy, 
rithout  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  religion  of  the 
leek  and  lowly  One. 

No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  early  corruption  of 
be  Church,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  and 
emain  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  this  corruption 
lainly  originated.  The  assimilation  of  the  Christian 
Ihurch,  in  many  of  its  rites,  usages  and  modes  of  wor- 
hip,  with  those  of  the  heathen,  is  wofuUy  striking.  The 
reat  and  good  Constantino  himself  contributed  much  to 
eck  the  Church  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of 
^luntnism. 

The  denial  to  the  people  of  the  Bible  is  a  feature  of  the 
^apacy  borrowed  from  Paganism.  As  in  the  one  case,  so 
a  the  other,  the  sacred  hboks  are  only  for  the  Priesthood. 

Romanism,  like  Pagan  religions,  is  a  religion  of  sense, 
bs  emotions  producea  by  sensible  objects,  as  images,  pic- 
ures,  and  thmgs  material  The  idea  of  sin  dwelling  in 
he  animal  system  is  stolen  from  heathen  philosophy. 
y^        22 
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So,  of  consequence,  physical  mfrtift^wtifmi.  in  wldab  tti 
Papal  relieion  abounda,  appear  io  diMndttaU*  riTtliyd 
their  heaUien  origiikL 

Again,  persecution,  which  has  ))een  so  diatinguLshing  i 
feature  of  the  religioa  of  Rome,  ia  of  Pagso  origia.  11 
conquest  of  a  country  was  the  cooquest  of  itB  pd 
There  waa  not  often  much  ostensible  resutance  to  then 
divinities  of  the  conquerors ;  and  no  visible  pnnocnHn 
FsgaQB  and  PapiBts  walk  together  because  airreed  in  I 
essential  pointa  They  live  in  harmony,  a^  in  India  i 
the  present  day,  and  see  no  occaaion  for  peisecution. 

Masaes  for  ike  dead  are  none  other  than  Uie  practice  I 
the  Shradh  amonothe  Hindoos,  in  a  poor  apolc^  at 
Christian  dress.  The  neaf  relatives  of  the  deceased  ■ 
semble  generally  on  the  bank  of  some  river,  or  a.bout : 
tunk  where  they  perform  numerous  ceremonies  call«J 
Shradh,  in  honour  of  and  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  thi 
dead.  It  is  usual  to  perform  a  monthly  Shradh  for  tlH 
first  year  of  the  death  of  a  parent,  and  once  or  more  ' 
every  year  is  Shradh  performed  for  all  their  ancesto 
These  rites  are  believed  to  be  very  meritorious,  as  well  H 
to  give  pleasure  to  the  departed,  and  greatly  to  ioore  U 
their  benefit.  Hence  great  importance  is  attached  to 
them,  aud  no  pains  or  money  spared  in  sending  succotf 
to  their  departed  ones.  And  who  does  not  here  see  tht 
origin  of  Romish  maases  for  the  dead  as  a  most  prominent 
rite  of  the  Romish  Church  ! 

In  the  garb  of  Pope  a^  universal  bishop,  the  Pontifei 
Uaximus  of  Rome  Pagan  has  once  more  appeared ;  it* 
priesthood,  its  pompous  rites  and  gorgeous  dresses,  iti 
sacrifices,  incense  and  altars  are  all  borrowed,  partly  from 
Pagan  Rome,  partly  from  Judaism.  Its  holy  days,  fasts, 
feasts,  saints'  days,  are  purely  of  heathen  pedigree 
Heathen  idob  have  in  modem  Rome  received  a  new  no- 
menclature. Jupiter  ia  now  St.  Peter.  Apollo  is  St 
Joha  Venn  is  the  Madouna.  "  The  second  Beast  gives 
power  to  the  image  of  the  iint  Bauit."    (B«r.  xUL  IS.)  , 
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Rome  Papal  is  Rome  Pagan  perpetuated,  modified  and 
adjusted  to  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  times.  The 
image  of  St.  Mary  usurps  the  place,  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Borne,  once  occupied  by  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter 
Ultor.  The  superb  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  ninety  feet 
in  height,  whicn  rises  above  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
was  pillaged  from  the  old  Roman  Pantheon.  And  the 
beautiful  porphyry  iirn  which  adorned  its  portico  now 
embellishes  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
The  house  of  AU  Saints  at  Rome  Papal  was  once  the 
house  of  All  Gods  (the  Pantheon)  of  Rome  Pagan. 

The  "  Holy  Chair,"  which  used  to  be  brought  out  and 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  multitude  on  the 
day  of  its  festival  (Jan.  28th),  was  on  one  of  those  occa- 
sions (in  1662)  discovered  to  be  covered  with  heathenish 
and  obscene  carvings,  representing  the  doings  of  Hercules. 
And  not  thinking  this  exactly  complimentary  to  the  taste 
of  St  Peter  in  the  selection  of  his  chair,  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  since  suffered  it  to  repose  quietly  in  the 
chancel.  So  much  for  the  pagan  origin  of  this  famous 
relic. 

But  this  famous  chair,  it  seems,  has  been  allowed  to  tell 
another  tale  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  false  religions. 
We  are  not  only  able  to  trace  so  near  a  connection  be- 
tween Rome  Papal  and  Rome  Pagan  that  we  feel  no  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  the  one  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  other,  but  we  discover  to  our  further  surprise  (if  Lady 
Morgan's  accoimt  of  St.  Peter's  chair  be  relied  on)  that 
Rome  and  Mecca  have  a  nearer  relation  than  had  been 
supposed.  From  our  lady's  account  (in  her  book  on 
Italy)  it  would  seem  that  an  old  carving  was  found  on  it 
when  subjected  to  a  sacrilegious  examination  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon — an  inscription  to  this  effect,  "There  is 
BUT  ONE  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet."  The 
very  creed  of  the  Mussulman,  and  a  very  befitting  one  to 
appear  on  the  chief  seat  of  the  Papal  Beast. 

If  our  position  be  correct  that  Popery  is  the  summa^ 
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tion  ind  concentntion  of  ill  pist  •yrtenn  of  mnr  aad 
religioqa  delasion,  modified  uia  Boitod  to  die  tinum — Um 
muterpiece  of  the  Devn,  tliea  thii  mnbolinl  oooiweCini 
with  lalun  uid  the  old  Pagkn  wonhip  ii  h  we  ahonld 
expect  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  troe  Temple  is  haStt 
of  mateiialB  collected  from  all  hygone  syvtaUH  end  eiperi- 
eoces— from  all  the  right  and  the  good  of  the  pesi;  gomff 
in  to  make  up  the  one  trae  Temple,  and  to  vindicete  tiu 
immortality  of  the  good  and  the  ri^t,  so  we  believe  we 
are  to  look  for  a  oorreBponding  sommatum  and  otmoeDtn- 
tion  of  the  ways,  means,  matwisia  and  modes  of  woikiiv 
employed  by  our  great  adversary  in  the  stnpendons  ww£ 
of  false  religioDu.  His  systems,  too,  are  progreanvt — ao- 
oamulative — all  past  systems  represented  in  the  present,  ' 
and  his  la^t,  his  climax,  his  consummation. 

Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Borne  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
resemblance  of  tbo  present  worship  of  the  Romans  with 
the  old  Pagan  mythology  of  nncient  Rome.  Popeiy  is 
little  more  than  old  Roman  Paganism  in  a  new  dresa 
Yet  we  concede  that  the  errors  of  Romanism  are  not 
"  absolute  fal^tehood,  but  corrupted  trutha"  Or  rather 
"  the  principal  delusions  whichhave  at  different  times  ex- 
ercised a  pernicious  influence  over  humanity  wera  foundeil, 
not  on  absolute  falsehood,  but  on  misconceived  and  per- 
verted truths,"  ;md  therefore  are  deserving  of  commisen- 
lion  as  well  as  blame. 

Again,  Egyptian  mythology  ia  ma<l'<  to  contribute  its 
quota  to  adorn  the  Pantheon  of  Papal  Rome  and  to  make 
np  the  number  of  its  gods.  Tlie  moon,  we  know,  was 
the  principal  emblem  of  the  mother  god  of  Egypt  Hence 
we  meet  the  Papal  goddes^i  (the  Virgin)  painted  on  the 
windows  of  Romish  cathedrals,  standing  on  the  moon. 
The  tapers,  too,  burnt  before  Romish  altars,  had,  frono  Uie 
earliest  times,  been  used  to  light  up  the  splendour  of 
Egyptian  altars  in  the  darkness  of  their  templea  From 
the  same  source,  too,  was  derived  the  custom  of  shaving 
the  crown  of  the  head,  which  the  E^ptian  priests  prac- 
tised centuries  before  the  religion  of  Rome  was  known. 
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BoBman,  a  Dutch  Trriter,  speaking  of  Bomisl^  missioiu 
among  the  very  degraded  Pagans  of  Qainea,  supposes 
"  the  Romanists  must  be  the  most  successful  missionaries 
omong  them  on  account  of  the  Tiear  re^embfancc  of  Romau- 
ism  to  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Guinea.  They  agree 
with  them  in  several  particulars,  especially  in  their  ridicu- 
lous ceremonies,  in  their  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of 


food  at  certain  times,  and  in  their  reliance  on  antiquity 
and  the  like."  The  Negroes,  however,  seemed  to  take  ft 
more  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  judging  that  "  so 
gmall  a  change  was  not  worth  the  making.' 

Or  we  may  say  Romanism  assimilates  to  Deiem  in  its 
avowed  denial  of  the  supreme  authority  of  revelation  ;  to 
Mohammedanism,  in  its  resort  to  force  to  propagate  itself 
and  extend  iU  dogmas ;  and  to  Paganism,  in  its  idolatry 
and  the  goi^eousness  of  ite  worship. 

Again,  the  corruptions  of  Judaism  have  contributed  no  • 
inconsiderable  share  to  the  Papacy.  Like  the  Papists, 
the  Jews  do  not  approve  of  a  man's  reading  much  of  the 
Bible,  because  it  may  lead  him  to  speculate.  They  say 
the  Rabbinical  commentaries  are^  much  as  it  is  proper 
for  the  people  to  know.  Who  does  not  discern  the  proto- 
type of  the  Papacy  here  ?  and  the  foot-prints  of  the  great 
deceiver  in  both  ?  Jesuitical  casuistry  is  as  much  a 
feature  of  modern  Judaism  as  of  Popery.  Both  systems 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  craft,  selGshDess  and  spiritual 
tyranny. 

Popery  is  Gentile  Rabbinism — makes  traditions  at  least 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible,  and  makes  the  Church 
the  expounder  of  both.  Absolution  is  a  doctrine  of  per- 
verted Judaism.  All  obligations  were  solved  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement.  Improving  on  this,  the  Romish  priest 
can,  for  money,  absolve  from  all  sins  past  and  grant  indul- 
gence for  all  sins  in  the  future. 


xvn. 
FALSE  EELIGION&HCSM«»"«i) 


POPEET  THS  QBEAT  COUNTEHFEIT— OBEAT  TRUTHS  1 

BOMB  HAS  PRESERVED  YET  PERVERTED — PAQAKISU  CON- 
TRIBUTED  LARGELY  TO  POPERY. 

But  we  muBt  not  overlook  or  fail  to  credit  Rome  witl 
certain  great  radical  truths  and  certain  essential  featuresof 
a  true  religion,  which  in  spite  of  all  her  sad  and  mortal 
perversions,  and  as  gem*  among  an  irretrievable  heap  of 
rubbish,  she  has  retained- — the  form  and  not  the  spirit. 
And  what  is  quite  worthy  of  notice,  Rome  has  preserved 
some  truths  in  greater  distinctness  than  Protestantism  ha^ 
as  die  form  and  the  superscription  of  the  counterfeit  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  real 
metal. 

It  will  not  be  amisa  here  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
particulars  in  which  Rome  has  preserved  certain  great 
tmths  and  outltnesof  Christianity  with  great  distinctness, 
yet  so  caricatured  and  perverted  them  as  to  more  than 
neutralize  their  power — to  make  them  the  hiding  of  her 
power  for  evil  more  than  justifying  the  appellation  m 
have  applied  to  her  as  the  great  Counterfeit  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Nor  need  we  conSne  our  remarks  to  Rome.  Other 
fitlse  religions  exhibit  unmistakable  traces  of  revealed 
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tmth,  which,  like  diamonda  in  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  lie 
dorm&nt  and  poverleu,  but  stand  as  bo  many  lights  ehin- 
ing  (though  dimly)  in  dark  places.  To  rescue  and  burnish 
and  reset  in  the  diadem  of  truth  thnse  fragmentary  gems' 
ia  the  work  of  an  alUrenovatiDR  Chriatiftnity.  The  work 
of  the  missionary,  philosophically  speaking,  ia  notso  much 
to  introduce  timv  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  heathen  as  to 
revive  and  correct  old  ones — to  remove  the  rubbish  by 
vhich  sin  and  ignorance  have  buried  from  sight  the  on* 
ginal  truths  on  which  the -given  system  is^uUt — to  tear 
away  the  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  and  reproduce  the  silver, 
ffold  and  precious  stones  of  pristine  truth.  They  know 
God,  yet  terve  him  notes  God,  They  have  their  saviours; 
atonera,  aubstitutea — mediators  many.  The  ide&of  sRcri- 
fice  and  atonement  is  rife  among  them,  but  alt  perveried. 
They  believe  in  the  native  depravity  of  man — the  necea- 
Bity  of  another'a  righteouaness  to  be  set  to  their  account— in 
astate  of  future  reward  and  punishment — in  all  the  fun-  „ 
damental  truths  of  our  reli^on.  Yet  practically  they 
tenore  the  whola  Through  the  excessive  blindness  of 
Ubeir  minds  they  have  tottSly  perverted  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  ' 

The  ides  of  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings — notice  of  a 
aniversal  deluge — the  recognition  by  Pagans,  Moslems, 
and  Christians  of  every  name,  of  Abraham  as  the  great 
man  ofthewholereligious  world, and  the  univeraal  Honour 
that  has  been  accorded  to  Uoses  and  the  prophets,  are 
foot-prints  in  the  desert  that  no  moral  siroccos  have  ever 
been  able  to  obliterate.  And  yet  more  remarkable  is  the  * 
general  adoption  of  the  diviiion  of  time  into  weekt.  From 
the  Christian  nations  in  Europe  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  inclu- 
ding Egyptians,  Qreeka,  Chinese  and  Romana,  we  trace  at 
least  a  traditional  connection  with  the  true  religion. 

In  India  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  has  all  along 
been  observed.  The  nomenclature  of  the  days  Is  derived 
from  the  names  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  exactJy  as 
in  Enrope.    The  TemembraAce,  however,  of  the  agoenth 
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u  R  Sabboib,  or  Bftcred  day  of  rest,  hss  been  complete^ 
lost  Yet  enough  remains  to  indicate  its  oriijm.  yk' 
stripped  of  all  which  ain  and  Satan  would  liave  expongtd 

Perhaps  there  is  no  religion  which  has  not  truth  mixed 
vith  whatever  ingredients  constitute  it  "  Paganifoit,' 
says  Carlyle,  "  is  a  veracioas  expression  of  the  earnesl^ 
awestruck  feelings  of  maa  towuda  the  iinivers&" — Pa- 
ganism emblem^  chiefly  ih&  operations  of  nature,  tb« 
"  efiort^,  vicissitude,  combinations  and  destinies  of  thin^ 
and  men  in  the, world;"  while  " Christianism  "  embiemt 
the  laws  of  human  duty,  the  mornl  law  of  man.  The  one 
for  the  sensuous  nature,  the  other  for  the  mural.  Indeed 
we  shall  discover  traces  of  the  true  religion  runuing 
through  all  the  turbid  streams  of  idolatry.  ThelnsUtu- 
tion  of  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  example,  as  practised  first  is 
Eden,  and  thence  down  through  all  after  genenvtiom, 
prefiguring  the  great  reality,  wa^  doubtless  a  positive  is- 
iStitutioD,  and  not  a  dictate,  as  many  suppose,  of  natonl 
religion 

liut  it  ia  more  especially  to  Romanism  that  we  woidi 
look  for  our  illustrations.  Let  us  first  trace  some  of  tkt 
great  truths  incorporated  in  this  colossal  system  of  emr 
and  delusion,  and  then  see  how  they  are  perverted  tti 
abused. 

I.  The  Pamsffl  are  right  in  the  honour  tbey  give  to  ti* 
Scad  Sf  the  CkurcJt.  He  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  of  so- 
preme  reverence,  and  untiring  service.  He  is  infallible. 
But  they  grievously  mistake  in  putt\ug  a  man  in  the 
•place  of  Gm,  and  of  honouring  and  serving  the  creature 
and  not  the  Creator,  Too  touch  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  idea  of  headship  in  the  Church.  And 
having  put  the  crown  upon  the'nght  head,  we  cannot  bow 
at  his  feet  too  submissively  or  ascribe  to  him  too  ecstatic 
praise.  And  here  we  discover  the  true  foundation  for  the 
infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Church.  No  Church  holii* 
this  doctrme  more  firmly  than  the  Bomiqbi  yet  widcecQr- 
ascribes  to  a  &Ilible  man  what  belongs  only  to  the  infair 
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lible  God  *  Christ  has  been  constituted  the  head  over  all, 

sapreme,  infallible;    God's  Vicegerent,  Lawgiver,  King 

^aud  Jud^.     How  skilfully  and  adroitly  has    he  been 

""oounterfeited,  whether  it  be  Pope,  Grand  Lama>  or  the 

Ptophet  of  Mecca.. 

II.  The  infallibility  cf  the  Church,  and  Absolution  by 
the  priest,  are  not  so  much  errors  as  perverted  truths,  re- 
tained more  distinctly  by  the  Romisn  Church  than  by  the 
Protestant.  Truth  is  infallible.  The  true  Church  is 
xxK>ted  and  grounded  on  the  truth,  and  just  so  far  as  sl\e  is 
m  living  demonstration  of  the  truth,  she  is  infallible.  The 
CfTor  lies  in  predicating  of  a  conxipt  or  partially  sancti- 
fied Church,  what  is  trua  only  of  a  perfect  Church.  And 
of  the  much-abused  dogma  of  absolution  it  is  a  delightful 
truth  that  the  priest  or  the  minister  of  Christ  may  declare 
sina  forgiven  to  all  who  truly  repent  and  believe.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  the  privilege  of  Uhrist's  ministers  to  attain  to 
tlut  skilfulness  in  divine  things,  that  discrimination  in 
'*  discerning  spirits"  that  he  may  declare,  not  in  his  own 
nane,  but  in  that  of  his  Master,  that  the  sins  of  this  or 
that  man  are  formven.  Apostolic  faith  shall  bring  back 
^)08tolic  gifts  and  graces. 

IIL  The  Romish  communion  has  retained  the  only  ap- 
mopriate  appellation  of  the  Christian  Church  :  the  Holt, 
UATHOLic,  Apostolic  Church.  She  claims  what  Hm  true 
Church  of  Christ  has  a  right  to,  catholicity,  apostoucity, 
sanctity,  unity,  unchan^eableness.  As  the  body  shall  be- 
come like  its  infallible  head  it  shall  show  forth  these  cha- 
racteristicS)  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  and 
tmible  as  an  army  with  bannei-s.  What  Rome  claims  to 
her,  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be. 

IV.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  true  religion 
wluch  Rome  has  retained  even  more  perfectly  than  rro- 
.  testantism,  is  the  idea  of  one  great  local  Centre.  This 
seems  a  dictate  of  natural  religion — (or  perhaps  matter  of 
very  early  revelation) — which  has  met  a  very  ready  re- 
qpomae  in  the  economy  of  nearly  all  forms  of  religion. 
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Difiennt  nyBtems  of  PBguiism  h&re  tlmroentoMi 
idolktroos  Anbs,  berore  the  refbrm  of  HohaniiDed, 
their  Kaaba  and  the  Black  Stone,  the  Mohanuntdwigl,^,,.^ 
Mecca,  Brahminism  ita  Benarea.  The  Uagiaoa  lud  tM 
great  Fire  Temple,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  *Oru£ 
I^ma  miide  the  place  of  bis  th^oe  the  great  mJlyii^ 
point  for  half  the  popaUtion  of  the  £^obe.  And  more  coo- 
spicuonsly  than  all,  Roine  is  the  grand  Mnfre  of  th| 
Papacy.  The  Pope,  St.  Peter's,  the  Tatacao,  lelic^  a  ' 
the  Holy  Vitgin,  severally  and  ji^tly  make  ap  tbe 
rallying-point  of  Bomaoism. 

Uecca,  the  present  centre  of  laUmism,  was  a  great  rel 
gioTts  centre  ftenerations  before  ihfi  worid  had  ever  heari 
of  Mohammed.  Perchance  the  Salnans  worshipped  then 
There  was  the  famous  Black  Stone  and  the  well  Zemzenv 
about  which  for  centuries  bowed  the  congregated  tribM 
of  Arabia,  and  orer  which  in  time  arose  the  oeleloatsd 
Knaha,  the  oldest  fragment  of  the  misty  past  The 
time-honuured  and  temple-consecrated  spot  remained 
great  religious  ceotre.  remodelled  and  reconsecrated  by 
Mohammed,  towards  which  180,000,000  of  souhi,  stretcbii^ 
over  two  continents,  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  Atlantib 
bowed  their  faces.  Here,  from  the  remotest  r««ions  a 
Islamism,  multitudes  annually  conjugate  as  to  the  gniti 
centrfl^ 

Jerusalem  wna  the  centre  of  Judaism.     Mount  Zion,tJ)% 
Temple,  the  visible  Shekinah,  was  the  grand  centre  of  tl* 
.  Jews'  dispensation.     Alt  faces  were  turned  towards  tbs 
Holy  City.     Every   Jew   must  go  up  to  Jerusalem  tft 
worship.     The  fact  is  significant  that  the  great  LawgiTsr 
should  give  so  decided  an  importance  to  Jerusalem  as  A 
local  centre  of  a  dispensation  which  in  an  important  scan 
he  made  a  model  dispensation.    It  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  religious  instincts  which  led  all  ancient  systems^ 
of  religion  to  Buch  a  choice  were  innate 'and  rights  and  . 
worthy  to  be  imitated.    And  we  have  here  mon  tbiin  aa  . 
iiitimationtbatthathigher,holier,moreezpuisiTeuidi&on- . 
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■e  dispenaation  of  grace  for  vhichwe  look,  and  -which 
[eve  hastens  on  apace,  Bhall  hwe  its  grand  centre  in 
ke  the  Jerusalem  and  Uount  Zion  and  the  Holy 
)  of  its  illustrious  prototype,  bot  in  degree  vastly 
plendid  and  worthy  of  the  highly  ezalted  and  glo- 
ispensatioQ  it  shall  represent, 
grand  centre  towards  which  all  true  religion  tends, 
out  which  it  must  finally  revolve,  is  the  Cross — the 
centre  of  attraction ;  some  tending  thither  by 
-,  some  by  repulsion — repelling  from  themselves  all 
will  not  in  its  nature  be  attracted  towards  tbe 
centre ;  the  attractive  power  of  divine  love ;  the 
Christ,  love  personified.     All  that  is  true  in  reli- 

susceptibte  of  attraction.  The  true  gold  of  piety 
Pitna  of  the  moral  firmament — are  the  sparkling 
bedding  their  borrowed  yet  brilliant  light,  and  re- 
;  about  the  Son.  Towards  it  all  hearts  look — 
it  the  whole  spiritual  universe  revolves — system 
system — the  less  about  the  greater,  but  all  about 
and  Centre. 

we  mean  more  than  this.  We  mean  that  Chris- 
,  when  it  shall  have  taken  possession  of  the  earth 
millennial  glory,  and  our  glorious  King  shall  reign, 
ave  its  visible  centre ;  that  Jerusalem  shall  become 
ind  Metropolis  of  the  new  Kingdom ;  that  the  Jews 
Bpossess  the  land  which  was  giveu  them  for  an  ever-    ' 

inheritance ;  that  the  Holy  City  shall  be  rebuilt 
portions  and  grandeur  before  unknown,  and  the 
e  shall  arise  on  Mount  Zion  in  splendour  such  as 
m  never  saw.  What  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews, 
9w  Jerusalem  shall  be  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
1  of  every  nation  and  tongue  and  kindred.  Thither 
o  up,  at  least  by  their  representatives,  all  tribes  and 
3  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  We  believe  the  simple 
icement  of  Zechariab,  that  "  all  the  families  of  the 
>hall  come  up  unto  Jerusalem,  even  from  year  to 
o  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep 
si  of  Tabemaclea. 
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Aad  ««  beliovs  Enkisl'i  ificmiag 


K0I7  Gtj  jet  to  ansa,  iod  of  tt*  — gnwoaat  ^ 
that  shall  be  the  sloiy  thara<  ud  ef  tbtt  g^ 
worship  to  be  pemmoed  there^  and  ilM  beuil^'  of  I 
Dflsa  that  shall  dwell  there,  ahalt  all  be  nnfiaed  ia  j 
great  world's  ceotre  and  expontion  of  ibe  vaTa^l 
wurka,  the  houonis  and  spoils,  tbe  Tutnaa  and  gn 
Chriatianity  in  the  glory  <^  it«  hi^ieai  eattUr.  | 
tioo.  We  may  form  some  eonceptitm  of  wbai  Jon 
shall  be  in  the  earlier  generations  of  that  inddkiUdyJI 
peaod  called  the  MilleoniQm,  when  the  riebaa  of  tlkeO 
tiles  shall  flow  into  it  and  kiius  ^hall  fatii^tlieirgaldi 
incense.  Who  can  conceive  ue  beauty  add  gn£dod 
the  city  of  the  Qreat  King  after  the  adomirteiita  of  nj 
single  generation  ?  But  add  to  tlua  a  thonsand  yean 
perchance  mj-riads  of  yean — and  look  again  upon  i 
tloly  City,  afler  that  the  ailver  and  the  gold,  and  the  lalx 
ftnd  the  skill  of  a  renovated  world  are  laid  at  the  feel 
the  Great  King,  and  the  posaessors  thereof  vie  with  el 
other  for  the  honour  of  adoring  the  place  where  his  p 
sBQce  and  glory  more  especially  dw^ 

But  we  may  not  stop  here.  Not  only  shall  the  oaa 
crated  nations  and  tribes,  in  the  highly  exalted  con<Uti 
of  the  millennial  etate  of  the  Chun^,  have  their  gi^ 
centre  of  holy  influences  and  more  exalted  pnTiw 
where  Immanuel  more  especially  dwells,  which  we  U 
called  New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Great  Kina  I 
there  shall  follow,  after  a  short  and  most  eventful  1 
(the  last  death-struggle  of  the  Foe,)  the  iuture,  final  J 
everlastiTt^  reign  of  the  saints  upon  the  earth.  "  Sudf 
be  blessed  of  him  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "TherigbM 
Hhall  inherit  the  land  and  dwell  therein  for  ever."  *1 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

And  when  the  King  shall  appear  in  hia  consummd 
glory;  when  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  timcfl.l 
thousand  angels,  and  of  the  countless  multitudes  \iti 
redeemed  £rma  Adam  to  the  last  sonJ  converted,  he  4 
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^ar  and  take  tiie  Mediatorial  throne,  where  shall  be 
footstool  ?  where  his  abode  ?  where  the  place  of  his 
one  ?  Be  it  that  his  glorious  presence  blesses  every 
1^  in  the  remotest  rerions  of  his  wide  domains,  yet  is 
re  not  a  grand  and  glorious  centre  from  whixsh  emanate^ 
*ays  from  the  sun,  all  light,  all  love,  all  beneficence  ? 
ihere  not  a  place  of  his  throne — a  place  of  his  abode  ? 
d  as  this  Mediatorial  kingdom  is  an  earthly  kingdom, 
it  not  an  earthly  metropolis  ?  In  harmony  with  this 
a  John  saw  the  new  Jerusalem  come  from  heaven.  It 
s  the  heavenly  state  come  down  to  earth.  It  was  the 
thly  Jerusalem  made  heavenly — a  fit  abode  for  angels 
ibr  the  spirits^ofjust  lAen  made  perfect — ^a  fit  abode  for 
)  Great  King.  •  Then  most  emphatically  shall  Jerusalem 
the  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 

V.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said  of 
itres,  that  pilgrimage  is  a  true  idea,  the  dictate  of  a 
;h  order  of  piety,  most  sadly  perverted  and  made  the 
irce  of  untold  evils  by  nearly  all  false  religions,  yet  an 
a  preserved  by  them  more  correctly  than  by  the  true 
igion.  The  devout  Jew  turned  his  face  towards  Jeru- 
3m,  the  city  of  his  God,  and  longed  to  set  his  foot  on 
>  sacred  soil  where,  amidst  all  the  symbols  of  his  re- 
ion,  he  might  bow  in  the  holy  Temple.  With  a  like 
iming  the  deluded  Moslem  sets  his  face  towards  Mecca, 
i  feels  that  a  pilgrimage  thither  is  worth  the  toil  of  a 
(time.  The  Hindoo  looks  to  Benares  or  Juggernaut  as 
)  great  point  of  attraction  and  centre  and  radiating 
nt  of  all  his  superstitious  fancies.  In  the  practice  itself 
ire  is  couched  an  interesting  truth,  but  when  perverted 
the  service  of  superstition  it  is  the  source  of  un- 
dsated  evil.  There  is  scarcely  a  practice  among  the 
ithen  that  brings  with  it  more  suffering,  demoraliza- 
1  and  death;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
highest,  purest  aspirations  of  the  Christian  soul 
|rht  dictate  a  visit  to  the  great  central  temple  of  the 
i  he  worships.    As  Jerusalem  shall  again  become  the 
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gnat  centra  and  metropoliaof  tlM  tme  leligioa— ss  "tiL 
kw  shall  go  out  of  Zion  and  tb«  word  ofQai^^m 
Jerusalem,"  all  who  honour  Qod  and  love  th«  V^H 
Zion,  will  lon^  to  bow  iJowd  in  Uie  Oraak  TempIalH 
their  kindred  in  Christ  £rom  the  remotaat  npoot  fiW 
earth,  and  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  pniae  upon  the  «bmI 
altar.  1 

VI.  Again  we  find  buried  beneath  the  gnaaot  sm 
etitioDS  and  idolatrous  regard,  another  truth — we  lam 
aprofound  veneration  for  the  Ckurdi,  and  the  pncatioJ 
With  Romanists  the  Church  ia  everything  and  the  ptifll 
snpreme.  There  is  no  sacrifice  so  burdensome — no  M 
80  heinous  that  the  Papist  will  not  commit,  if  Batkfil 
that  the  Church  requires  it  or  the  priest  comnHuidtl 
He  would  sooner  violate  every  command  in  the  DecdoH 
than  to  eat  meat  on  Friday.  The  "  traditions  of  Mt 
are  everything ;  the  commandments  of  God,  if  In  oonfl 
with  these,  are  nothing.  I 

Now  th^ error  does  not  lie  in  too  great  anhonotD-n 
to  the  Church  and  the  priesthood.  If  the  Church^ 
what  she  should  be,  and  what  she  shall  be,  a  fac-ainybf 
a  veritable  demonstration  of  the  truth  aa  it  ia  in  Ja4| 
if  the  priesthood — the  Oospel  ministry,  were  pei'&ctn 
terns  of  the  One  Great  High  Priest  and  Biuiop  dm 
souls,  such  homage,  such  veneration  would  be  sItofieW 
suitable  and  right.  And  in  proportion  as  the  Church  g 
her  priesthood  approximate  their  destined  and  approschil 

?3rfection,  they  shall  be  worthy  the  honour  suppow 
he  error  lies  in  according  such  honour  to  a  Qnua 
notoriously  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  and  to  a  priesUmV 
which,  when  not  restrained  by  extraneous  powers,  W 
been  characterized  by  an  avarice,  ambition,  licentioucH 
and  cruelty,  which  has  made  them  a  reproach  and  a  9 
word  the  world  over.  The  Church,  when  she  shall  M 
gathered  within  herself  all  the  good  in  the  world  (wy* 
is  really  her  own),  nnd  repelled  all  the  bad  (for  which  A 
can  have  no  possible  amuty)^when  ahe  ahall  he  OM 
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formed  in  Christ,  and  Christ  formed  in  her,  the  hope  of 
gloiT — when  she  shall  put  on  her  bridal  attire  and  appear 
as  tne  Lamb's  wife,  she  then  shall  stand  forth  all  glorious 
and  worthy  of  all  honour. 

YII.  Another  feature  which  the  Papists  have  preserved 
better  than  Protestants  is  the  Daily  Sebvice  in  the 
church.  While  the  former  have  retained  the  forrm,  (we 
cannot  say  the  spirit),  the  latter  have  scarcely  retained  it 
in  anywise. 

Jewish  synagogues.  Heathen  temples,  and  Mahom- 
medan  mosques,  are  daily  open  for  worship.  This  is,  as 
it  should  be,  a  dictate  of  natural  religion — an  instinct  of 
the  pious  heart.  While  the  practice  in  the  spurious  re- 
ligions referred  to,  does  little  but  to  keep  up  the  form  and 
to  bind  closer  the  bonds  of  superstition ;  among  the  de-* 
vout  worshippers  of  the  one  true  and  holy  God  it  would 
be  a  daily  recognition  of  obligations  for  mercies  past  and 
present,  a  time  for  daily  thanksgiving,  prayer  and  praise, 
a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  our. religion  is  not 
casual,  not  occasional,  not  a  mere  form  or  profession,  or 
the  business  merely  of  a  Sunday,  but  that  it  is  a  practical, 
personal,  every-day  matter — the  day  begun  Mrith  God 
— God  publicly  recognized  as  our  Helper  in  all  that 
day's  amirs,  our  Guide  and  Shield,  our  Benefactor  and 
Saviour. 

The  Daily  Service  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  early  Christian  Church.  They  assembled  daily 
not  only  for  prayer  and  praise  and  reading  the  word  of 
God,  but  for  '*  the  breaking  of  bread."  And  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  shall  return  t^  her  primitive  simplicity  and 
practice — to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
the  Daily  Service  will  no  doubt  be  revived.  This  is  the 
monition  of  every  revival  of  religion,  the  dictate  of  every* 
pious  souL  We  see  an  incipiency  of  this  practice  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Protracted  Meetings,"  and  yet  more  distinctly 
in  the  Daily  Prayer  Meeting.  For  fifteen  years  that 
''  upper  chamber  "  in  New  York  has  held  out  the  token 
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of  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the  primitive  Church, 
the  few  other  meetings  of  a  like  character  that  have  m^  ■ 
isteiice  in  other  cities  of  onr  land  do  but  cherish  the  id* 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  children  of  oar 
common  Father  shall  assemble  themselves  together  to 
Bcek  ilay  by  day  their  daily  bread  in  the  place  of  prayei, 
VIII.  The  Papal  communion  has  with  much  truth 
been  called  a  Church  of  monci/.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
confederation  has  so  successfully  drawn  out  the  refiourwa 
of  its  members,  or  so  adroitly  applied  tliem  to  her  own 
extension  and  aggrandizement.  Money,  we  know,  is  a 
tremendous  power,  whether  for  good  or  for  evlL  And  no 
Church  has  realized  this  power  like  the  Romish.  Sm 
has  secured  in  her  membership,  and  used  with  a  vengeance 
what  the  Protestant  Church  has  failed  to  secure,  and  what 
she  sadly  suffers  for  the  lack  of,  viz.,  a  systeTnatic.  vni- 
vernal  benevolence.  We  should  not  in  the  case  of  Rome 
call  it  benevolence.  We  mean  the  giving,  ajid  the  always 
giving,  of  the  whole  membership  to  support  the  Church 
The  rich  are  made  to  give  of  their  abundance,  and  the 
poor  as  surely  give  of  their  penury.  The  poorest  servant 
girl  monthly,  if  not  weekly,  divides  her  scanty  pittance 
with  the  Church.  The  secret  of  Rome's  enormous  power 
lies  very  much  in  the  pecuniary  treasures  that  have  been 

Eut  at  her  disposal.  But  for  money  her  tyranny  would 
ave  been  harmless.  With  it  she  tmrnpled  kings  under 
foot  and  spoiled  kingdoms,  and  rioted  in  blood,  and 
tyrannized  over  nations,  and  became  tho  mother  of  harlots 
and  alt  abominations.  Most  signally  has  the  Devil  hen 
shown  what  money  can  do  to  give  expansion  and  power 
and  aggrandizement  to  a  great  system  of  despotism,  op- 
I  presaion  and  corruption.  The  world's  history  does  not 
afford  another  such  instance  of  the  perversion  of  money. 

Yet  what  might  Rome  not  have  done  for  good,  had  her 

uncounted  millions  been  devoted,  not  to  the  support  and 

,    aggrandizement  of  a  great  and  corrupt  system  of  tyranny, 

founded  on  ignorance,  but  to  the  extension  of  that  king- 
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lom  of  love  and  light  and  liberty  and  peace  and  purity, 
rhich  the  blessed  Imnianuel  came  to  establish.  It  would 
mtnslate  the  Bible  into  every  langua^  on  the  &€e  of  the 
Moih,  send  a  missionary  into  every  city,  village  and  ham- 
let, supply  a  school  for  every  youth,  a  library  for  every, 
kown,  and  a  hospital  for  all  the  sick  and  infirm.  It 
irould,  under  Qod,  establish  the  reign  of  peace  and  right- 
Kmsness  on  earth. 

'  What  Rome  has  failed  to  do  through  the  gross  perver- 
Boii  of  her  means,  the  Protestant  Church  is  bound  to  do. 
She  must  then  call  out  her  resources  and  apply  them  for 
f{Ood.  It  is,  in  the  aspect  we  are  now  considering  the 
vrork,  a  matter  of  money— o{  consecrated  wealth.  And 
bere  we  scarcely  need  more  than  to  borrow  from  an  enemy 
bis  system  of  bringing  the  silver  and  the  gold  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord.  We  must  in  the  higher  and  holier 
lense  of  the  term  be  a  Church  of  money — of  consecrated 
Rrealth.  Not  till  men  shall  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  for 
bbe  Lord — not  till  men  shall  consecrate  all  they  have  to 
theip  Divine  Master,  will  the  great  and  good  work  of  rais- 
ing the  lowly,  of  enlightening  the  ignorant,  of  i-eclaiming 
bhe  wandering  and  restoring  to  life  them  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  be  done.  Never  was  a  time  when  the 
Ban^e  of  our  Divine  Mast^so  much  needed  money. 

Hayinff  stated  some  of  the  feiitures  which  have  been 
preserved  more  distinctly  in  the  counterfeit  than  in  the 
true  Chun;h — ^preserved  in  form,  though  sadlv  perverted 
in  fact — we  now  turn  to  certain  other  resemblances  and 
connections  between  the  true  and  the  false,  which  will 
further  illustrate  how  largely  false  religions  have  drawn 
from  the  one  true,  revealed  religion. 

Original  revelation  declared  the  one  true  God.  Pagan- 
ism appeared  as  its  corruption,  substituting  gods  many  * 
and  lords  many.  The  second  great  period  of  revelation, 
announcing  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  declares  the  one  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  the  one  advocate  and  inter- 
Deasor  before  the  eternal  Throne.  Rome,  in  common  with 
S3 
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false  religions,  substitutes  ftlse  mediatonL  Boih  adof 
the  same  visible  signs  of  comiption»  the  wonliip  of  iowgl 
In  tracing  error  back  to  a  perveraion  of  the  tsoth,  mm 
one  has  said,  **  Idolatry  originated  in  the  pervenion  of  d 
doctrine  of  the  Godhead  and  the  deification  of  tkeir  fidkn 
men  in  the  natural  aspirations  of  mankind,  labouiuig  m 
der  the  efiects  of  the  Fall,  after  an  approachable  intern 
sor."  The  errors  of  the  heathen,  then,  were  effijits  * 
human  nature  "  to  feel  and  find  God,"  as  he  is  leTealed  i 
the  Scriptures.  The  triune  God,  discernible  in  the  bn 
tiplication  of  gods,  and  the  incarnate  God,  in  the  deifia 
tion  of  men  and  heroes. 

The  idea  of  incarnation  and  atonement  is  met^  thoai 
in  a  wretchedly  perverted  form,  in  most  fiJae  religiona- 
especially  in  the  modem  form  known  as  Romanism,  ai 
in  that  very  ancient,  long-continued,  far-reaching  az 
still  existing  system  known  as  BrahminisnL  There  ^ 
meet  ten  well-recognized  incarnations,  and  atonemen 
without  number. 

That  the  fundamental  notions  *of  religion  were  at  i 
early  period  afler  the  Deluge  carried  abroad  by  the  di 
persing  tril)es,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  their  reappem 
ance  in  all  ancient  systems  of  mythology.  Though  mixe< 
confused,  and  buried  beneath  cQich  a  mass  oi  hisiori' 
geographical  and  fabulous  elements,  yet  they  have  all  n 
tained  a  suj9icient  amount  of  truth  to  indicate  the  grei 
fountain  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Our  subject  finds  so  apt  an  illustration  in  the  followio 
paragraphs  of  Dr.  Dufi*  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  transfi 
them  to  our  i>ages  : — 

'*  Of  all  the  s}'stems  of  false  religion  ever  fabricated  I: 
the  i)erver8e  ingenuity  of  fallen  man,  Hindooism  is  surd 
the  most  stupendous — whether  we  consider  the  boundle 
extent  of  its  range  or  the  boundless  multiplicity  of  i 
component  parta  Of  all  systems  of  false  religion  it 
that  which  seems  to  embody  the  largest  amount  and  vai 
ety  of  eemblancea  and  counterfeits  of  divinely  reveoL 
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fixcte  and  doctri/nea.  In  this  respect  it  appears  to  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  patriarcnal  faith  that 
Roman  Catholicism  does  to  the  priniitive  apostolic  faith. 
£t  is  in  fact  the  Popery  of  prvmitive  patriarchal  Chiia- 
Hanity.  All  the  terms  and  names  expressive  of  the  sub- 
limest  truths,  oiiginally  revealed  from  heayen,  it  still  re- 
tains. And  under  these  it  contrives  to  inculcate  diamet- 
rically opposite  and  contradictory  errors.  Its  account  of 
the  creation  and  deatruction  of  the  universe — of  the 
jloods  and  conjlagrationa  to  which  it  is  alternately  sub- 
jected—of the  divine  oriffln,  present  sinfulness  and  final 
destiny  of  the  soul,  together  with  many  conjugate  and 
subsidiary  statements,  must  be  regarded  as  embodying, 
under  the  corrdptions  of  tradition  and  the  exaggerations 
of  fancy,  some  of  the  grandest  truths  ever  communicated 
by  the  Almighty  to  man,  whether  before  or  after  the  Fall. 
Its  nomenclature  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  one  great,  supreme,  self-existent  Lord,  is  most 
copious,  but  when  analyzed  it  presents  us  with  nothing 
better  than  an  intinite  negation.  Its  vocabulary  descrip- 
tive of  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit  supers 
abounds  to  overflowing,  but  it  evacuates  every  one  of 
them  oi  absolute  perfection. 

"  There  is  unmangeableness,  though  constantly  subject, 
at  the  confluence  of  certain  cycles  of  time,  not  merely  to 
alteration  of  plans  and  purposes,  but  to  change  of  essence. 
There  is  omnipotence,  but  bereft  of  creative  energy  it  is 
limited  to  the  power  of  education  and  fabrication.  There 
is  omniscience,  but  it  is  restricted  to  the  brief  period  of 
wakefulness,  at  the  time  of  manifesting  the  Universe. 
As  to  the  moral  attributes,  the  chief  deity  has  none  at 
all." 

Again,  there  is  no  lack  in  false  religions  of  a  fragmen- 
tary evidence  of  a  belief  in  one  only  supreme  God. 

And  there  is  something  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  and 
external  forms  of  false  religions,  which  afford  glimpses  of 
that  beautiful  form  which  came  down  from  heaven.    In- 
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deed,  there  utnachiD  the  «xtemal  of  BrannumwUeh 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Church  in  her  mon 

condition.     The  spirit,  the  soul  is  gone,  yet  ___, 

forniB  Biid  a  sulendid  ritual — the  odonimeDt  of  tlw  dni 
— this  externiu  beaaty,  under  happier  aaapioei,  euj  h^ 
come  the  typ  of  that  awful  and  oeleetitl  beantf  wiUk 
pertains  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  dwells  in  its  iimriiinliM 
only  in  the  mind  of  Qod.  Their  Church  edUees  'pot- 
seas  a  wonderful  charm  for  their  fine  proportions  andMH 
tique  air."  Nor  must  we  forget  that  amidiit  the  oain|t 
tions  of  Rome  we  may  recognize  some  of  the  great  ^t 
all-transforminc  elements  of  Christianity — lu:e  a|M 
mingled  with  clouds  and  gloom,  yet  stars  still. 

Indeftd,  we  meet,  in  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  dMh 
gerous  features  of  this  religion,  a  devotedneaa  to  lh» 
Church,  a  self-denial — self-ahnegation — a  consecration  of 
life,  money,  talent,  everj-thing — a  oneness  of  idea  and 
purpose,  whiuh  in  itself  is  altogether  worthy  the  imitf 
tion  of  every  member  of  the  ChriBtian  Church.  We  re- 
fer to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  They  have  the  right  ides, 
as  an  abstract  principle,  of  what  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
should  be.  Every  disciple  of  Loyola  stands  pledged,  un- 
der sanction  of  the  most  solemn  oath,  that  he  will  obey 
the  behests  of  his  Church, — that  he  will  favour  her  intei^ 
est,  defend  her  honour,  contribute  to  her  aggrandizement 
by  a  full  and  unwiivering  consecration  of  bfe  to  her  ser- 
vicf.  WiTe  it  .■!  ^rr\  ji.-f  done  for  Christ  and  his  Church  ! 
with  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  instead  of  a  de- 
Totion  to  Mary,  Peter  and  an  apostate  Church — were  the 
design  of  such  consecration  of  life  to  enlighten  the  igno^ 
ant,  reclaim  the  vicious,  preach  the  gospel  and  save  the 
souls  of  the  perishing — the  devotion  of  toe  Jesuit  would 
be  worthy  of  nil  praise,  and  of  the  imitation  of  every  oiw 
calling  hunself  after  the  name  of  Christ 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  greatly  indebted  for  her 
extension  and  aggrandizement  to  the  crafty  and  unscro- 
poloiis,  untiring  devotion  of  this  famous  tratemity.    It 
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is  the  lack  of  such  devotion — the  absence  of  a  high  and 
holy  consecration  to  her  Divine  Master,  that  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  hinder  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  onward  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  That 
high  order  of  consecration  which  nerved  for  her  mission 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  gave  her  a  power  which  enabled 
her  to  carry  the  good  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
known  world  in  about  thirty  years,  and  most  convincing- 
ly to  vindicate  to  the  world  her  claims  to  be  the  One 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church,  subsided,  and  the 
Church  declined,  and  her  power  has  been  paralyzed. 
She  had  essayed  to  go  up  to  the  great  battle  for  the 
world's  conquest,  and  failed  because  shorn  of  her  great 
strength. 

While  on  the  other  hand  the  Devil,  by  a  most  skilful 
monopoly,  has  secured  for  a  bad  cause  what  we  have 
failed  to  secure  for  a  good  cause.  Had  the  true  Church 
been  as  devoted,  as  thoroughly  consecrated,  as  indefati- 
gably  active  for  truth  and  righteousness — for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  as  the  misnamed  Order  of  Jesus  has 
been  to  bind  men  in  the  chains  of  a  galling  despotism, 
and  debase  them  by  rites  and  superstitions  stolen  from 
Paganism,  this  apostate  world  would  long  since  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  siu,  and  all  tribes 
and  nations  been  given  to  Christ  for  an  everlasting  king- 
dom. , 

But  we  will  not  question  the  divine  plan.  As  God  has 
been  pleased  to  surrender  for  a  time  to  the  god  of  the 
world  the  powers  and  resources  and  elements  for  progress 
of  this  material  world,  that  it  may  been  seen  what  a 
wretched  business  he  can  make  of  it  all,,  so  in  everything 
that  relates  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  man,  he  is  for  a 
time  allowed  a  predominating  control.  False  religions 
are  his  strongholds.  From  this  vantage  ground  he  wields 
the  mightiest  weapons  of  his  power.  Ancient  Paganism 
served  his  purpose  in  the  darker  periods  of  the  world.     A 
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chiiBtianixed  Paganism  ia  made  to  arise,  to  serve  the  sum 
purpose  in  an  enlightened  age  of  the  world.  This  we 
think  all  history  warrants  ns  in  assuming  to  be  ''the  mas- 
terpiece of  all  Uie  Contrivances  of  the  Devil  against  the 
kingdom  of  Christ — the  Anti-Christ" — *'  a  sutnination  of 
religious  error" — a  compound  or  result  of  all  previous 
systems.  As  Paganism  was  the  counterfeiter  the  Popery 
of  the  old  Patriarchal  religion,  and  Mohammedanism  the 
Popery  or  counterfeit  of  Judaism,  Romanism  is  the  Popeiy 
or  counterfeit  of  Cbristianitv — perhaps  the  perfection 
and  climax  of  that  "  mystery  of  iniquity  which  the  Ardh 
Fiend  is  allowed  to  practise  among  the  sons  of  men; 
though  we  have  our  apprehensions  that  as  light  and 
true  piety  increase,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  rises  and  ex- 
pands and  takes  a  higher  level,  his  Satanic  Majesty  may  fed 
the  necessity  of  perpetrating  upon  the  world  his  final  grand 
counterfeit,  which  shall  serve  his  purpose  in  the  advanced 
and  raj)idly  advancing  condition  of  the  world. 

Having  now  shown  how  largely  false  religions  are  in- 
debted to  the  one  true  revealed  religion-  for  many  pre- 
cious truths  which  have  existed  as  gems  amidst  huge  heap 
of  rubbish,  we  shall  in  the  next  chapter  show  how  largely 
the  Papacy,  the  now  prevailing  counterfeit,  has  drawn 
from  Paganism.  In  other  words,  present  the  Papal  sysr 
tern  as  a  baptized  and  christianized  Paganism — a  new 
edition  of  the  old  book,  got  up  to  smt  the  times. 


xvin. 
FALSE  RELIGIONS-EOMANISM. 


HOW  INDEBTED  TO  PAQAKISM — 7BSTITALS — HONEEBT — 
E08ART — CHABII8 — IDOLATRY — PUHOATOBY — NO  BIBLE 
— PEHSECUTION — ALL  FEATURES  DERIVED  FROM  PAGAN- 
ISK. 

In  order  to  a  full  revelation  of  Qod's  gracious  purposes 
towards  onr  world,  it  is  needful,  as  hinted  in  our  last 
chapter,  that  there  should  be  a  full  revelation  of  sin.  Sin 
being  the  malady  and  grace  the  remedy,  the  full  efficacy 
of  the  latter  can  be  revealed  only  in  the  complete  revela- 
tion of  the  former.  The  Apostle  cautioned  the  Thesaalon- 
ians  against  an  error  they  had  sometiow  fallen  into  res- 
pecting the  coming  of  Coriet  and  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  human  r^emption.  They  auppoaed  the  end  of 
all  things  was  at  hand.  Paul  Bays*o  ;  before  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  great  drama  of  buman  salvation,  scenes  of 
heretofore  unparalleled  interest  are  yet  to  transpire. 
Before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  and  gather  in  hia 
elect  and  finbb  the  mediatorial  work,  sin  must  do  its  per- 
fect work — must  act  itself  out — show  itself — exhibit  its 
strength,  its  maturity,  its  malignity,  its  bitter  fruita— 
must  first  show  what  ucan  do  in  ah  the  varied  circumstances 
and  relations  of  life — how  evil  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is — 
and  how  sure  it  is  to  meet  the  frown  and  curse  of  Heaven. 
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perdition — ^the  greet  deetiioyer,  end  awe  io  he 

It  i%  befitting  in  the  greet  ebheine--4t  ie  iieedfkd 
•in  should  have  ite  perfect  developtneuL  ForthtaiNB 
■in  was  admitted  into  the  worlds  and  ita  diief  antaoi 
agent,  the  Devil,  is  allowed  to  beeome^  hj 
god  of  this  world.  This  world  shonld  fint 
servant  of  sin,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  m  wretdied  vodfl 
sin  could  make  it  Andthen  should itbeogma  tlieeBrviM 
of  Qod  and  of  righteousness  that  it  might  appear  ImI 
beautiful  a  world  it  shall  be  when  its  risntfal  owner  shfl 
restore  it  to  his  favour.  Bin  shall  first  have  tit  d«r.  |M 
shall  reian.  But  sin  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  lignteoM 
ness  shall  eiyoy  an  everlasting  dominion.  i 

We  propoM  to  continue  our  notioes  of  the  nsarpaiissfl 
of  sin,  and  of  him  that  has  the  power  of  sin,  hn^  aiHneisd 
a  few  instances  in  which  the  rmptucsy  is  laigeqr  indsbMI 
to  Paganism.  And  this  to  an  extent  that  makes  its  wmA 
tern  decidedly  more  Pagan  than  Christian.  In  doii^  tmi^ 
we  hope  again  to  make  it  appear  what  a  cunningly  devisei 
sthome  this  system  is,  and  what  a  tremendous  power  tat 
evil. 

It  might  soem  to  suffice  to  speak  only  of  the  gtnersl 
analogies  of  the  Papacy  and  Paganism.  We  may  take 
Hindooism  as  a  specimen.  The  Christian  resident  in  India 
is  the  daily  witness  of  rites,  superstitions  and  ceremoniM 
practised  by  Hinckos  which  are  known  to  have  been 
theirs  from  time  imiromorial,  yet  which  differ  only  in  name 
from  the  religious  observances  in  Rome.  A  writer  who 
from  peraonu  observation  knew  well  what  he  aflbmu^ 
saj'S,  ''  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent 
reader  the  analogy  which  here  appears,  (he  is  speaking 
of  services  for  tne  dead,)  and  the  many  striking  analo- 

?[es  which  will  be  seen  between  Hindooism  and  Fopery. 
he  Heathenism  of  Uie  Papacy  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
vastly  more  attention  in  tne  controversy  with  Romanista 
than  it  has  heretofore  received.    In  India  we  see  not  only 
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itt  idolatry  of  Popeiry  itself,  Which  is  everywhere  mani- 
fajK,  but  we  see  its  heathenism,  in  its  conformity  £o  Hindoo 
Ites,  asages  and  superstitions." 

-Along  tne  whole  line  of  existence  and  history  of  Rome 
\pal  we  meet  the  unmistakable  foot-prints  of  Rome 
Vigan.  M^em  Romanism  is  strangely  grafted  on  Pagan 
lomanism.  We  meet  the  pillar  of  Trajan  surmounted  by 
tt  ima^  of  St  Peter — that  of  Antoninus  Pius  by  a  statue 
•  St.  ?aul — a  fit  whim  of  old  ivome  and  new — new  wine 
Zk  old  bottles.  Many  a  hoary  ruin  of  an  old  heathen 
ample  is  transferi'ed  into  a  Christian  church.  Jupiter 
Sapitolinus — ^the  old  statue  of  this  heathen  god,  has  been 
3£totted  by  the  Popes  and  consecrated  into  a  statue  of 
»t  Peter.  The  Pope  is  none^  other  than  the  Poiitifex 
laximus  of  the  old  Roman  mythology.  Old  Roman 
smples  are  modem  Christian  churches — nuns  were  once 
Qstal  viigins — the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  but  a  perpe- 
aaiion  oi  the  lustration  of  the  old  Roman  priests.  The 
^antheon,  the  place  of  all  gods,  becomes  in  the  new  order 
f  Romanism  the  place  of  all  saints.  And  St.  Peter,  as 
e  towers  aloft  in  the  dizzy  height  assigned  to  him, 
ecomes  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol.  The  worship  of 
ods  and  heroes  has  simply  given  place  to  the  worship  of 
Dgeis  and  saints,  and  the  goddess  of  the  old  Romans 
iSB  yielded  to  the  virgin,  or  t^e  goddess  of  the  modem 
lomana 

A  traveller  in  Italy  visits  the  Chur(d|^of  St  Paul  Major 
n  Naples,  and  savs  of  it :  "  This  is  really  the  old  temple 
)i  Castor  and  Polkix  transformed  into  a  church.  There 
rtaod  the  old  pillars  of  the  heathen  temple.  Before  the 
ioor  is  the  statue  of  a  heathen  god  converted  into  a  statue 
af  St  Paul.  On  either  side  of  the  great  door  and  over  it 
tre  left  remaining  the  pictures  of  the  heathen  priests 
offering  sacrifices,  and  all  over  tbe  interior  of  the  building 
ure  the  representations  of  heathen  mythology,  mixed  and 
ningled  up  with  the  reprasentations  of  the  myths  and 
luperttitions  of  Popery.     Priests  in    their   robes  were 
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mumbliiig  mMB  at  its  altom.  and  to  m  penon  at  alUl 
quainted  with  heathen  mythdogy,  with  Boman  wm 

Siities,  and  with  the  wa^aiul  manner  of  the  wonhip  dm 
d  Italiana,  the  conception  on  entering  thia  cSnroh  «W 
be  neither  violent  nor  unnatural  that  be  was  ina  ImlU 
temple,  "whose  altars  were  surrounded  by  he^hen  priii 
upon  which  they  were  offering  their  unmwnii^  ■■ 
fices."*  J 

Were  an  old  worshipper  of  Oastor  and  Pollux  toim 
from  the  Catacomba  and  enter  the  Church  of  StBi 
Major  at  Naples, *he  would  feel  that  although  gmit  jm 
lutions  had  taken  place  in  other  things^  his  old  temple  ji 
its  worship  were  yet  mainly  the  same.  There  at  M 
were  the  holy  water,  the  burning  candles  and  the  smokm 
incense,  just  as  he  had  left  them.  These  last  are  anil 
the  things  "  received/'  as  Bishop  England  conceli 
^from  the  East"  and  adapted  and  baptised  into  (H 
Romish  succession.  The  CTave  bishop  probably  conoM 
more  than  he  really  intended,  when  he  said,  ''As  our  4 
ligion  is  received  from  the  East,  most  of  our  ancient  m 
toms  are  of  Eastern  origin*'  I 

Romish  t^stii\ils  and  holy  days  are  the  natwul  M 
ofllBprini!^  of  the  old  heathen  festivals.  The  character  ij 
the  place  occupied  by  the  one  is  almost  entirely  identil 
with  the  other.  The  name  only  is  changed.  This  identil 
in  essence  and  character  will  appear  the  more  obviov 
we  advert  for  ^moment  to  the  manner  in  which  thl 
modem,  nominal^'  Christian  festivals  are  observed.  Tb 
heathen  birth-right  will  at  once  be  betmyed.  These  ftl 
vals  have  no  religious  character — nothing  that  addres 
itself  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  makes  the  voti 
feel  he  has  a  God  to  serve  and  a  soul  to  save.  At  i 
Festival  of  the  Resurrection,  (which  we  may  take  ai 
single  illustration,)  preachera  are  wont  to  entertain  th 
hearers  with  anything  which  might  excite  laughter.    C 

*  **  Roman jfm  Ht  Home."  Kirwan's  Lettera  to  Chief  Jastioe  Ta»^. 
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lates  the  grossest  indecencies;  another  recounts  the 
kks  of  St.  Peter ;  others,  how  adroitly,  at  an  inn,  he 
ieated  the  host  and  avoided  paying  his  bill 
A  Romish  festival,  everybody  too  well  knows,  is  but  a 
Ay  day — a  gala  day.  No  matter  how  .serious  be  the 
XMusion  w^ch  is  nominally  celebrated,  it  is  a  day  of 
irth  and  gay  festivities.  It  may  be  in  commemoration 
'  the  birth,  death  or  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  descent  of 
ke  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  any  other  great  and  deeply  interest- 
fg  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church — it  is  all  the  same ; 
le  hbly  day  and  its  festival  stirs  up  no  pious  emotions, 
y  grateful  aspirations,  no  sense  of  true  worship.  All  is 
nn  if  not  frivolity.  Were  I  to  relate  to  a  company  of 
Borant  Papists,  the  frivolous  stories  retailed  by  Hindoo 
^ests  and  mendicants  concerning  their  holy  days  and 
teir  deities — the  amours  of  their  gods  and  the  silly  tricks 
•  Vishnu  among  the  cowherds — ^how  he  proved  his  divi- 
ty  by  making  himself  invisible  that  he  might  steal  their 
ilk  unperceived,  and  other  naughty  tricks  which  he 
ayed  with  the  young  maidens  of  the  field  as  they  inno- 
ntly  tended  their  fathers'  flocks — ^should  I  relate  these 
ings  with  the  assurance  that  the  parties  were  Ro- 
ish  priests  and  Romanists,  my  hearers  would  have  no 
ruple  to  pass  it  all  as  good  Romanism. 
Christmas  is  evidently  a  festival  borrowed  from  the  old 
oman  Saturnalia.  And  the  mode  of  its  observance  in  a 
lal  Papal  country  is  as  void  of  all  religipus  seriousness  or 
f  thoughts  or  observances  appropriate  to  the  day  that  it 
pofesbedly  commemorates  (the  glorious  advent  into  our 
orld  of  our  Blessed  Saviour),  as  is  the  grossly  festive 
jservance  of  the  old  Pagan  festival  whose  legitimate  suc- 
6sor  it  is. 

But  we  have  a  yet  more  melancholy  perversion  in  rela- 
3n  to  the  Sabbath.  Here  our  enemy  has  achieved  one 
'  his  saddest  victories.  The  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  strong- 
)ld8  of  our  religion.  Demolish  this,  and  the  enemy  may 
me  in  and  prowl  at  will.    Rome  has  made  the  Sabbath 
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the  veriest  holiday  in  the  caleiidar.  Little  (is 
entitle  it  to  the  epithet  of  McrecL  The  reoord  of 
traveller  in  France  furnishes  a  befitting  coaa 
on  this  sad  perversion.  Writing  from  PaHs»  w 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  things  whereof  he 
he  says: 

**  On  the  Sabbath  day,  as  in  the  ancient  IHigan  : 
the  devotee  of  superstition  desires  to  show  forth  h 
ness  of  heart  How  does  he  do  it  ?  Just  as  in  th* 
nalia  or  Lupercalia.  Hence  the  Sabbath  day  is 
day  of  the  week.  Nearly  all  the  public  places  of 
tion  are  closed  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and  thai 
Monday.  A .  cause  is  that  the  porters,  etc.,  ha^ 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  exertions  and  laboun 
Sabbath,  when  tens  of  thousands  at  times  visi 
One  or  two  hundred  thousand,  on  a  Sabbath  of  i 
ber  last,  stood  within  the  park  of  Versailles  to  wit 
great  dragons  of  the  Fountain  pour  forth  their  str 
water.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  week  point 
as  the  grand  holiday.  Have  the  theatres  any  pa 
star  to  introduce  to  the  public?  a  Sabbath  x 
selected.  Have  the  restaurants  or  coffee-houses  a 
discovery  in  the  science  of  cookery  to  make  knon 
Sabbath  is  selected.  Have  the  artizans  need  of  a 
rest  in  the  seven  ?  Monday  is  selected,  since  the 
day  was  required  for  their  exhausting  dissipatii 
turday  is  invari^ly,  among  the  lower  classes,  sel 
their  marriage  day,8ince  they  may  have  unrestrained 
to  feast  and  frolic  on  the  Lord's  day.  Balls  are, 
same  reason,  given  on  Saturday  night,  that  the  i 
may  be  employed  in  carrying  out  their  pit 
pleasures. 

"  Are  the  National  Guards  to  be  reviewed,  10( 
whom  are  stationed  this  hour  in  and  around  Pari 
able  the  rulers  to  rule  well  this  happy  country  ? 
Sabbath  is  selected.    Are  railways  to  be  opene< 
works  to  be  commenced,  horse-races  to  come  off? 
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Injrd  ia  chosen.  At  least  a  dozen  times  tbe  me- 
■  aad  shopman  have  offered  to  send  home  things  on 
>rd't  day.  If  a  mass  ia  attended  in  the  morning,  tbe 
rthe  day  is  clear  gaio,  and  can  be  spent  as  tbe  de- 


Tika,  nuns,  and  religious  orders  trace  back  tbeir  ori- 
tlie  stagDant  pool  They  are  of  heathen  parenta^ 
'\di^  the  accounts  of  Pagan  monkery  and  asceti- 
ia  Hindostan — how  at  some  periods  whole  armies  of 
'j  heggam,  amounting  sometimes  to  ten  or  twelve 
^aod,  would  lay  under  contribution  whole  villages — 
■ansely  know  whether  we  are  on  Pagan  or  Papal 
i^i  ."When  this  army  of  robttst  saints  direct  their 
k  to  any  temple,  men  of  the  province  through  which 
xpad  lies,  very  often  fly  before  them,  notwitbstand- 
le  sanctified  character  of  the  Fakeers.  But  the  wo- 
rn in  general  more  resolute,  and  not  only  remain  in 
.dwellings,  but  apply  frequently  for  the  prayers  of 
holy  persona,  which  are  found  to  be  most  etfectua] 
M  of  sterility.  When  a  Fakeer  is  at  prayers  with 
Ay  of  the  house  he  leaves  either  hio  supper  or  bis 
it  the  door,  which,  if  seen  by  the  husband,  effect- 
prevents  him  from  disturbing  their  dev(^ion.  Should 
I  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  mind  these  signals,  a 
.  drubbing  ia  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
lion." 

•he  reader  here  reminded  of  anythigg  in  the  religion 
«oe  like  this  ?  If  not,  let  os  revert  to  another  fca- 
if  Hindooiam  and  seeifwd  can  discover  the  Itkeness. 
r  principal  temple  in  India  has  attached  to  it  not 
u  lar;ge  a  number  of  priests,  monks  and  mendicants 
tt'lll  ,':iipporl,  but  a  corresp^iling  corpn  of 
religioas  parhince  as  wivrt  of  the 
Dce  a.s  aanviuQ  fjirlf  cr  prohti- 
^hat  of  Jeju|M£li'"i!<>!<  M'xith 
^  at  one  ^^^H^D  o^  th(>iiQ 
Invoke  tl^^^^^terN  to  the 


from  their  infkncy,  and  when  tlw*  gnfa  vrivB 
marriafieable  age  they  an  wedded  to  the  dntj.  aada 
wards  reside  at  the  tonple  and  live'fi»r  the  god,  and 
not  many  a  mortaL 

What  say  you,  votaries  of  Borne— have  not  these  am 
Pagans  anticipated  you  in  the  idea  of  nnnneriea  aad 
vents  t  Nor  nave  yon  in  your  other  leligioDS  ordea 
firatemities  done  more  than  to  revive,  perpetuate,  mc 
and  accommodate  to  times  and  places,  aad  baptiaa 
Christian  names  kindred  orders  of  Bonn's  Pagan  pce| 
tors.  Pilgrimages,  penances,  bodily  inflictioiis  are  ha 
legitimate  offspring  of  their  Pagan  prototypes. 

Here  I  may  quote  Bemier,  than  whom  row  writei 
India  are  more  worthy  of  credit    His  description  d 

fees  is  much  to  the  hfe,  and  posMsses  the  merit  of  i 
iting  the  manners  of  this  class  of  people  as  they 
two  centuries  ago,  and  as  they  now  are.  He  met  as 
cism  in  India  in  very  much  the  same  form  in  which  ii 
so  luxuriantly  flourished  on  Papal  ground.  Notonljf 
the  country  cursed  with  innumerable  bands  of  lazy,  w< 
less  mendicants  and  devotees  of  every  cast  and  kind, 
institutions  exist.ed  not  unlike  convents  and  nunm 
He  says,  "  Among  the  infinity  and  great  diversii 
devotees  in  India,  there  are  numbers  who  inhabit  a 
of  convent,  in  which  there  are  superiors,  and  w 
they  make  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience, 
who  live  so  strange  a  life  that  I  know  not  whether 
will  believe  it  These  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
appellation  of  Yogees,  a  great  number  of  whom  are  t 
seen  parading  about,  or  sitting  almost  naked,  or  lying  d 
night  and  day  on  ashes,  and  generally  under  the  bran 
of  large  trees.'^ 

The  use  of  beads,  the  rosary,  amulets  and  cha 
date  their  origin  and  use  back  to  a  period  centuries 
centuries  anterior  to  their  adoption  by  the  Papacy, 
fore  Rome  was  known— either  Pagan  or  Papal — the 
idolaters  of  Asia  sat  counting  their  beakls,  wearing  i 
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millets  and  plying  their  charms.  The  Hindoos,  the 
hinese,  the  worshippers  of  the  Orand  Lama  and  the 
dlowers  qf  the  false  Prophet,  all  use  these  tokens  of 
iperstition.  The  Thibetians  use  beads,  wear  the  mitre, 
le  the  holy  water,  offer  prayers,  alms  and  sacrifices  for 
le  dead,  have  their  convents,  nuns,  priests  and  monks. 
o  complete  is  the  resemblance  that,  when  one  of  the  first 
omiah  missionaries  penetrated  Thibet,  he  came  to  the 
inclusion  (and  very  correctly,  we  think)  that  the  Devil 
ad  set  up  there  an  imitation  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
hurch,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  souls 
r  men.  The  conclusion  should  rather  be  that  the  priest 
are  discovered  the  foot-prints  of  the  Devil  in  similar  rites 
lid  appendages  of  his  own  Church. 

**  The  Hindoos  use  the  rosary  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lahommedans  and  Papists  do.  The  custom  is  doubtless 
nought  from  the  East  Nearly  every  devotee  there  car- 
es a  string  of  beads.  They  are  not  only  carried  in  the 
Euid  and  used  as  a  rosary,  but  are  worn  on  the  arms,  the 
eck,  and  the  body  as  amulets.  I  have  seen  devotees 
early  covered  with  strings  of  beads.  The  Hindoo  rosary 
msists  of  a  hundred  and  eight  beads,  the  Mahommedan 
f  a  hundred  and  one."  * 

**  Repeating  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  gods  is  a  very 
>inmon  mode  of  worship.  To  assist  in  this  exercise  a 
u-ing  of  beads,  pearls  or  berries  is  used.  The  worshipper, 
y  removing  one  of  these  every  time  he  repeats  the  name, 
i  enabled  easily  to  reckon  his  prayers  and  know  when 
e  has  repeated  the  intended  number  of  repetitions. 
erne  people  spend  hours  in  this  practice."  This  is  the 
ery  common  ceremony  among  the  Hindoos  called  Jupu, 
y  which  they  fancy  they  may  obtaidPl^rhatever  they 
esire. 

And  how  like  the  devotees  of  Paganism  are  the  Papists 
i  their  use  of  charms  and  amulets.     "Amulets,"  con- 

*  "ChnitaAii  Bnhminiam,"  toL  iL  pp.  SS,  90. 
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tinues  the  writer,  **  are  almoeb  univemdlj'  worn  bj  Ai 
HindooB  for  the  preventmg  or  the  caring  of  diiWMei>« 
the  driving  off  of  evil  spirits.  They  are  made  of  diflemi 
materials,  and  are  worn  about  the  arm,  the  ne(^  or  til 
body.  Some  consist  of  a  single  thread,  others  are  msk 
of  leather  and  set  with  smau  shells."*  Doea  not  ib 
Romish  priest  in  India,  too,  discover  that  the  De^  htt 
set  up  another  imitation  of  the  rites  (righta)  of  til 
Church? 

Romanism  in  India,  diffused  as  it  extenmyely  isovp 
the  whole  country,  does  not  offer  the  slightest  rebnlca^ 
the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  country.  Though  mo&t 
fied  m  some  of  its  forms,  and  names  changed  to  suit  ^ 
Christian  nomenclature,  it  is  in  spirit  and  praciioe  ii^ 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  as  the  religions  of  the  btti 
The  image  of  the  Virgin,  as  also  the  images  of  saints,  ii 
bonne  through  the  streets,  gorgeously  apparelled  and 
seated  beneath  a  glittering  canopy,  followed  by  an  aimj 
of  priests  and  of  the  people,  just  as  we  see  a  procc»' 
sion  of  Hindoo  priests  and  people  parading  throu^ 
the  streets  their  goddess.  And  so  we  may  say  of  their 
charms,  incantations,  and  all  their  catalogue  of  supersti- 
tions. 

We  alluded  to  holy  water,  incense  and  burning  candlei 
as  among  the  things  wherein  Rome  may  claim  a  heredi- 
tary i(j^nt]ty  with  oriental  Paganism.  Lights  were  kept 
perpetually  burning  on  the  Pagan  altars  in  Rome  by  tM 
vestal  virgins.  And  in  more  ancient  heathen  templei^ 
lamps  and  candles  were  ever  burning  on  the  altars  and 
before  the  statues  of  their  deities.  Incense,  too,  was 
always  offered  Ip  the  gods  from  Pagan  altars^  and,  as 
appears  from  A  sculpture  and  pictures  extant,  veiT 
much  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  offered  in  Roroibn 
churches — by.  a  boy  in  a  white  robe  with  a  censer  in  his 
hand. 

And  the  use  of  holy  water  is  purely  a  heathen  custom, 
transferred  from  heathenism  into  the  Romish  Church  for 
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086  Ckf  facilitating  thepassing  over  of  the  heathen 
[aniam  to  Papacy.  What  at  first  was  a  matter 
became  soon  a  matter  of  fSuth,  and  now  a  font  of 
.er  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  complete  finish 
dsh  church  than  a  Bible. 

example  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  wonder- 
charm  called  the  Muntro.  This  is  a  mjrsticyerae 
Ation,  the  repetition  of  whjch  is  dedured  to  be 

with  the  most  wonderful  effects.  The  super- 
and  consequent  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
are  prominent  features  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
t  Brahmins  and  the  highest  order  of  the  people 
red  to  repeat  it  Here  hes  the  power  of  the  priest. 
rjB  are  subject  to  the  Muntru.    The  gods  cannot 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  Yedas,  the  united  power 
oa,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  It  confers  all  sanctity^ 
all  sin,  secures  all  good,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
ures  everlasting  blessedness  in  the  world  to  come, 
ses  the  wondemil  charm  of  interchanging  good 

truth  for  falsehood,  light  for  darkness,  and  of 
ig  such  perversions  by  the  most  holy  sanction. 
Jiere  is  nothing  so  difficulty  so  silly,  so  absurd, 
may  not  be   achieved   by  this  extraordinary 

we  we  not  all  this,  in  spirit  and  essence,  repret- 
1  the  magic  word  of  the  Romish  priest  ?  to  say 
of  the  scarcely  less  magic  power  of  Ave  Marias 
tmosters.  A  wgrd  from  the  priest  absolves  from 
:es  wron^  right,  darkness  light,  falsehood  truth, 
the  whme  reproduced,  modernized,  Romanized, 
attenuated  or  essentially  changed,  in  modem 
m.  % 

'orship  of  canonized  Saints  and  of  Angels  is  again 
ously  a  relic  of  the  old  idolatry.  ''  l^nours  paid 
/  hones^  says  Yirgilantius,  ''and  the  dust  of  saints 
tyre,  by  goring,  kissing  and  wrapping  them  up 
nd  vessels  of  gold,  and  lighting  up  waxen  candles 
4 
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before  them  afUr  ihe  mawMTofUu  KnAtn^ 
signs  of  idolatry."  The  chief  deity  amoDff  the  Boi 
the  present  day  is  nndoabtedly  the  Madonna  or 
Mary ;  no  more  or  less  than  a  canoniiced  sainL 
so  prominent  a  place  does  the  worship  of  this,  the 
desSy  conmiand  in  the  pantheon  of  the  modun  I 
that  we  shall  be  doinff  no  injustice  to  the  whde  sg 
we  mye  it  the  title  of  Madonnaism.  Bead  the  le| 
the  virgin,  (which  indeed  have  more  authority  w 
Papists  than  the  Gospels,)  or  go  into  their  gallerie 
or  into  the  churches  of  Itsly,  and  you  find  the  Mi 
exalted  and  glorified,  by  tiie  so-called  CEhurGh,  a] 
the  lords  sad  gods  there  worshipped.  ^  It  is  not  i 
ing,  then,"  as  a  traveller  in  Itsly  well  sa^  "ti 
Madonna^  this  £Bbctitious  Virgin  Mary,  a  divinity, 
dess,  an  object  of  worship,  and,  according  to  Trn 
ideas,  of  idolatrous  worship,  inasmuch  as  adorati 
belongs  to  God — should  be  the  trump  card  of  the  ( 
Churdi."  "  The  imace  of  the  Eternal  Father,"  i 
acute  traveller  in  Italy,  "indeed,  is  the  less  com 
Italian  churches,  only  because,  I  apprehend,  he  u  '. 
object  of  worship.  The  Virgin  is,  wyond  dl  com] 
the  most  adorea.  Particular  saints,  in  particular 
may  indeed  divide  with  her  the  general  homage,  b 
enjoy  at  best  only  a  local  and  sometimes  a  transien 
lanty ;  whereas  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  univ« 
all  places  and  by  all  people,  not  only,  as  I  fancied 
I  entered  Italy,  by  females,  who  mi^ht  think  her, 
count  of  her  sex,  their  most  appropriate  and  zealou 
cesser,  but  equally  by  men,  and  by  priests  as  "* 
laymen.  After  the  Virgin,  some  of  the  saints  seer 
the  most  woraUpped,  i^en  our  Saviour,  and  laatl 
Shocking  as  thus  may  appear,  it  is  too  tnie.  I  an 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  throughoui 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  in  every  country  where  the  C 
is  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  people,  for  one  kn 
to  Gkxl,  thousands  are  bowed  before  the  shrinea 
Vixgin  and  the  saints." 
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s  worship  of  Brahma  in  India  is  called  Brahminism, 
bat  of  the  Qrand  Lama  in  Thibet,  Lamaism ;  so  we 
with  the  same  proprie^,  denominate  the  worship 
>  Virgin  Madonnaism.  But  the  Virgin,  though  the 
deity,  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  of  the  hero-gods  of 

other  mark  of  the  Beast  which  claims  paternity  in 
d  heathen  mythologies,  is  the  doctrine  of  Purgciory, 
rue  origin  of  this  doctrine  is  imquestionably  from 
tes  of  heathenism.  For,  that  the  ancient  heathen 
-^ed  in  such,  and  performed  rites  for  the  dead,  "  to 
^te  their  progress  after  death  to  the  fair  Elysian 
,"  is  undeniable.  Virgil  describes  the  rites  of  the 
eal  pile  as  necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  departed 
He  introduces  the  ghost  oi  Palinurus  as  com- 
ing of  the    neglect   of  his   friends  in  this  regard. 

divided  the  condition  of  departed  spirits  into  tiiree 
1,  viz.,  those  who  had  purified  themselves  with  philo- 
'  and  excelled  in  morality  of  life ;  those  exceedingly 
id  and  incapable  of  Cure ;  and  a  middle  sort,  k^o, 
;h  they  had  sinned,  hadyet  repented,  and  seemed  to 
3  curable  condition.  The  first  would  enjoy  eternal 
jj  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  The  second  were  at 
.  thrown  headlong  into  hell,  to  be  tormented  for  ever, 
^rd  class  went  down  likewise  to  hell,  to  be  purified 
absolved  by  their  torments,  but  through  the  mterpo- 

of  their  mends  would  be  delivered,  and  attain  to 
ir  and  happiness. 

e  Papists,  in  close  imitation  of  this,  make/our  states 
editions  of  the  dead.    The  first  or  lowest  is  Hell,  the 

of  the  damned.  The  second  is  Purgatory.  The 
,  the  residence  of  infants  who  died  without  baptism, 
iburth  is  Limbo,  the  abode  of  the  pious  who  departed 
ife  before  the  birth  of  Chidst.  As  among  the  ancient 
Ds,  so  among  the  Papists,  there  was  no  end  of  the 
ngs  and  labours,  the  rites  and  sacrifices  for  the  repose 
e  dead,  and  their  final  restoration  to  the  'abodes  of 
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ilieblMwd.    After  the  mmwrofilieliettUMnp  did] 
diligeatljr  inewleftte  the  idea  that  euflkete  in 
may  xeoeiTe  eeeentud  relief  Ikom  their  fiienda  on 
that  the  doiatioii  of  their  peine  may  be  ahontened 

niaeMB^  pmren»  afani  and  other  worn  of  pieigr, 
euffiragee  of  the  ftithfiiL    Bat  above  ally  by  maa 
bytheinieet.    No  Mine  an  epared  by  the  mieet  to 
tnie  ratgect  before  uie  peopla    It  ie  to  the  ftomieh, 
is  to  the  Pagan  prieet%  a  Teiy  profitfMa  eitbjeot 
meiiae  eome  are  extorted  from  the  people  fixr  praj 
mewne  for  the  dead. 

Bat  we  need  not  xeeort  to  antiqoity. 
of  Pamnism  are  fbU  of  poxgatorial  ponfici^ 
one  fiaiYuR  of  the  flinoooe  is  bat  a  fidr  prototype  df ' 
we  meet  this  day  in  Boma  If  this  ceremony  be  perfbi 
for  a  rich  man,:  all  the  priests  and  people  of  caste  for  d 
miles  around  are  invited,  prayers  are  offered  for  the 
ceased,  expensive  offerings  made,  rich  presents  to 
Brahmins,  a  most  magnificent  display  of  equipage,  cloii 
ing  and  all  sorts  of  paraphernalia,  and  offermgs  of  flowH 
and  food  for  the  dead,  and  the  most  luxurious  feasiiiig  I 
the  living.  Qunga-Qovindu  Sioghu,  a  person  of  the  imft^ 
caste  and  headnservant  to  Warren  Hastmgs,  is  said  to  hai^ 
expended,  at  his  mother's  shradh,  twelve  lacs  of  rupeil 
A  lac  is  a  hundred  thousand  rupees,  and  a  rupee  aM 
half  a  dollar.    And  near  the  same  time  a  native  Kajah 

Etnded  ten  lacs  for  the  benefit  of  his  deceased  mot' 
uch  of  this  is  expended  in  rich  offerings,  dresses,  illi 
nations  and  feasts.  Many  persons  reduce  themselves  i 
beggary  for  life  to  secure  the  name  of  making  a 
ahradh.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  sell  his  hi 
stock,  and  all  he  has,  to  defiray  the  expense  of  this 
mony.  Many  borrow  large  sums  which  they  can  neii 
pay,  and  afterwards  go  to  jaiL  If  a  man  is  indinedl 
neglect  the  shradh,  he  is  sure  to  encounter  the  vehema 
admonition  of  his  priest^  who  feels  a  deep  iTUertBt  tb 
there  be  no  delinquency  here. 
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>  services  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  shradh^ 
le  prayers,  masses  and  offerings  for  the  deliyerance 
souls  of  the  departed  by  the  Bomish  priesthood,  are 
elds  on  which  priestly  avarice  riots  most  Inxuriantly. 
nceasing  ciy  is  money,  money  for  the  benefit  of  your 
relations.  And  who,  when  appealed  to  amidst  asso- 
QS  so  tender,  could  withhold  his  generous  aid  1  Who 
I  not  open  wide  his  liands  and  liberally  pour  out  his 
ires  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  father  or  mother  or 
dear  relative  who  is  suffering  purgatorial  fires  1 
lether  the  Romans  have  really  improved  on  the  old 
c  idea  of  Purgatory  is  quite  questionable.  They 
modified  it  and  changed  names  and  called  it  Chris- 
3ut  have  abated  none  of  its  heathenism. 
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HOW  FUBTHKR  nffDSBTKD  TO,  OR  BESUHLIKQ  PAt 

A  NON-TSACHINQ  PRIESTHOOD— NO  BIBLE — ^A  PERSBCKH 
INO  CHURCH — IDOLATRIES — ^ALL  HAVE  A  COMMON  PATfl 
Niry  IN  PAGANISM — IS  THE  PAPACY  THE  FINAL  FOBMC 
THE  GREAT  APOSTASY,  OR  LOOK  WE  FOR  ANOTHER  t 

We  shall  present  some  further  illastrations  of  the  id 
tionship  with  Rome  Papal  and  Rome  Pagan,  and  hd 
largely  the  Papacy  is  indebted  to  other  systems  of  i 
cient  raganism. 

Romanism  resembles  Paganism  in  not  having  a  tM 
ing  priesthood.  Here  we  meet  a  good  line  of  demaff 
tion  between  a  true  and  false  religion.  In  proportion 
a  religion  is  sensuous  and  corrupt,  it  rejects  instructi( 
and  satisfies  itself  with  ritual  observances,  penances,  a: 
bodily  exercises.  Forms  of  Christianity  may  be  judg 
of  by  this  rule.  Departures  from  the  purity  and  simi 
city  of  the  gospel  may  first  be  detected  in  a  diminisb 
demand  and  relish  for  pure  spiritual  teaching  on  1 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  increased  dependence 
forms  and  rites.  Such  a  Church  naturally  seeks  a  clei 
who  will  magnify  the  altar  at  the  expense  of  the  pul 
Th  eir  teachings  become  less  abundant  and  less  dired 
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proportion  as  the  life  of  godliness  evaporates  in  mere 
Torms. 

Sheer  Paganism  has  no  vitality.  It  is  all  form,  ai^d 
eonsequently  we  find  it  without  any  teaching  priesthood. 
It  is  no  piui;  of  the  priest's  daty  to  teach  the  people. 
His  official  duties  all  pertain  to  the  ritual  And  if  we 
allow  the  eye  but  a  cursory  survey  of  all  religions,  from 
the  negation  of  Paganism  up  to  the  simplest,  purest  form 
of  Chnstianity,  we  shall  find  just  so  much  of  a  teaching 
deigy  as  we  find  truth  and  godliness  as  a  basis  of  reli- 
.  gion. 

What  by  this  standard  are  we  then  to  judge  of  Roman- 
ism ?  Does  she,  in  the  duties  she  imposes  on  her  dei^, 
more  resemble  Christianity  or  Paganism  ?    Is  she  a  ra- 

Skn  or  a  Christian  Church  ?  Does  she  translate,  circu- 
te  and  teach  the  Bible  like  a  Christian  Church  1  Does 
she  encourage  intelligence  among  her  people  1  If  she 
has  a  teaching  priesthood,  what  mean  those  prayers  and 
services  in  an  \mknown  tongue  1  Give  Rome  an  open 
fiiUe  and  a  teaching  ministry  and  she  would  be  Rome 
no  more.    Hence, 

We  offer  as  another  point  of  resemblance  and  family 
affinity  Rome's  ji>rohtbition  of  the  Bibk  to  the  mass  of  her 
people.  In  this  she  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  all 
spuriouitf  religions  whose  Sacred  Books  are  essentially 
proscribed  to  the  people. 

It  is  claimed  tnat  the  Bible  is  not  prohibited  to  the 
laitv.  This  may  be  partially  true  in  theory,  but  essen- 
'  tially  untrue  in  fact.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
&ct.  Does  Rome  or  does  she  not  by  every  possible 
means  discourage  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  ana  practi- 
caUy  secure  its  prohibition  ?  We  need  not  go  beyond 
the  present  for  a  reply. 

j^i  important  feature  in  the  struggle  now  ^oing  on  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  is  the  bitter  and  determin- 
ed hosijlity  of  the  rope  to  the  Bible.  There  is  no  enemy 
so  mnoh  to  be  dreaded  ao  the  Bible.     The  Pope  and  the 
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cardinals,  it  would  seem,  ("annot  feel  safe  nor  sle^}  somiii 
so  long  as  the  Bible  is  ftlluwed  to  remain  in  secret  placea 
Tha  Pope  a  short  time  since,  in  a  circular  to  the  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  of  It^|y>  manifested  liis  hatred  to- 
wards the  circulatioD  of  the  Bible  in  these  terms : 

"  Be  careful  to  preserve  the  people  not  only  from  the 
reading  of  the  papers,  but  from  rtading  the  Bible,  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  human  society,  availing 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  Bible  Societies,  are  not  ashamed 
to  circulate,  and  enjoin  upon  the  faithful  to  shun  with 
horror  the  reading  or  such  deadly  poison — inspiring  theaa 
at  the  same  time  with  veneration  for  the  holy  see  of  St 
Peter." 

Every  pope  for  the  last  twenty  years  (to  go  no  furtiuT' 
back)  ]mB  not  fJEiiled  to  reiterate  Rome's  ahhorrenco  of  tb» 
Bible  and  pronounce  her  anathemas  on  its  circulatJOTL 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  proclaims  to  the  world  that  KUe 
Societies  are  insidious  and  pernicious  institntioQa.  &e- 
gory  XVI.,  hia  predecessor,  denounced  it  in  tenns  yet 
more  seTOre.     Rome  both  fears  and  hates  the  Bible. 

Pope  Pius  YIL,  in  the  year  1816,  says  of  the  EiitiBh 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "It  is  a  crafty  device  by 
which  the  very  foondations  of  reli^on  (i.e.  Popery)  are 
undermined.  A  pestilence  and  d(£lemei;t  of  the  fiuth 
most  dangerous  to  souls."  Leo  XIL,  in  1824,  masking 
of  the  institution,  says :  "  It  steals  with  effiontery  Uiroogh 
the  world,  condemning  the  traditions  of  the  holy  &thai^ 
and,  contrary  to  the  well-known  Council  of  Trent,  labonts 
with  all  its  might,  and  by  every  meuis,  to  trazialate,  <v 
rather  to  pervert,  the  Holy  Bilue  into  ihe  vulgar  lan- 
guages of  the  nations." 

In  1458,  a  number  of  bishops  convened  at  Bologna,  in 
Spain,  to  give  Pope  Julius  IIL  counsel  as  to  the  best 
means  of  sustaining  the  Roman  Chnrch  against  the  Be- 
formatioD.  The  following  is  their  language  respecting 
the  Scriptores  :  "  Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  yon  wat*^ 
and  labour,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  that  as  small  a 
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pcMrtion  &8  possible  of  the  gospel  (above  all,  in  the  vulgar 
toQDffae)  be  read  in  the  coimiaies  subject  to  our  rule.  It 
is  wu  book,  after  all,  that,  more  than  any  other,  has 
nosed  against  us  these  troubles  and  these  tempests  (re- 
ferring to  the  excitement  of  the  Beformation),  which ' 
hsrTe  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

.  The  Council  of  Trent,  two  years  after  this,  promul^ted 
her  fiunous  or  rather  infieunous  rules  against  prohibited 
book%  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Bible.  The  trutii  is  they 
axe  afraid  to  put  the  Bible  in  any  shape  into  the  hands 
Cif  the  people,  lest  it  should  disclose  secret  abominations. 
HeoQoe  they  hedge  its  circulation  about  with  so  many 
difficulties  that  the  aeemimg  approbation  which  they  some- 
tunes  give  when  policy  compels,  amounts  practically  to 
nothing. 

The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Christian  World,  entitled  "Hostility  of  the  Bomish 
Cihurch  to  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible,  a  mere  pre- 
tence," are  so  apposite  to  our  mibject,  we  shall  do  the 
reader  a  &vour  by  transferring  them  to  our  pages: 

**  There  are  some  who  think  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  to  the  Bible  is  not  owing  to  any  objec- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  book  itself,  but  to  the  Protes- 
tant versions  of  it.  But  the  fact  is,  the  hatred  6t  this  fal- 
len Church  goes  further  and  lies  deeper.  Believing  a  lie, 
she  hates  the  book  which  exposes  her  falsehoods  and  over- 
throws her  claims.  Hence  the  conflict  between  the  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Bible — Whence  all  the  obloquy  heaped  on  the 
holy  volume^-hence  all  the  Bible-burnings  and  cruel 
imprisonment  and  slaughter  of  those  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  read  the  Book  of  Qod.  The  objection  to  the 
Prot^tant  version  is  a  mere  pretence,  made  use  of  in 
Ptotestant  coimtries  to  blind  the  people,  and  hide  from 
view  the  .real  issua  Bome  hates  the  Bible  in  any  and 
every  form.  She  taught  the  people  of  Ireland  to  c&H  the 
Protestant  Bible  the  SevU'a  Bookj  and  she  has  often  burn- 
ed versions  and  editions  published  with  the  authority  of 
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the  Popei     The  BiUep  baxned  at  Bwote  m  hm 

•go  weie  Bcmian  ChUioIie  TonioiMi  ^lers  is  «boh)i  k 
t£e  Douy,  or  any  otlier  B(»naa  tranalaliaii  of  the  BuH 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  oveiihroiw  flie  -whdb 
system  of  the  P^Moy.  Alt  -the  editions  ever  pabfiriai 
contain  these  words:  'For  there  is  one  God,  .and OB 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Ghiiai  Jmmi 
(1  Timothy,  iL  6,)  and  this  text,  is  snfBcient  to  iltsjiis 
the  worsmp  of  the  '^rgin  Marr.  and  to  do  away  wBk 
the  mediation  of  sauits  and  angds. 

''The  Reformation,  which  owes  its  caa^  to  d^BaUk 
and  the  spread  d  Protestantism,  which  is  dm  to  ikii 
bkeenng  on  the  word  of  life,  have  azoosedthe  hostSiigry 
Rome  to  the  Holy  Soriptarea,  and  led  to  diven  daomtk 
anathemas  and  bulls  against  their  eizeolation.  JUbn 
the  time  of  Luther  numy  valuable  editions  of  the  Bibb 
were  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Churdi, 
but  since  the  16th  century  very  little  has  been  done  by 
popes  or  prelates  to  publish  and  illustrate  the  Woid  v 

'^  Romanists  have  often  acknowledged  that  the  Bibb 
was  against  them,  and  that  their  Church  could  find  ai 
support  fix)m  Holy  Scriptura 

''At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  (AD.  1680,)  as  the  Biaboo 
of  Ments  was  looking  over  the  Bible,  one  of  his  counoh 
lors  said  to  him :  'What  does  your  Electoral  Qrace  mab 
of  this  book  T  to  which  he  replied  :  '  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it,  saw  that  ail  thai  I  find  in  it  is  against  «&' 
At  the  same  Diet,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  who  w« 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Reformers,  asked  Dr.  Eck :  '  Quh 
not  we  refute  these  opinions  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  f 
<  No,'  said  he,  '  but  by  the  Fathers.'  The  Buhop  d 
Ments  then  said :  '  The  Lutherans  show  us  their  bdief  is 
Scripture,  and  we  ours  out  of  Scripture.'  An  Augastio 
monk,  when  he  saw  Luther  reading  the  Bible,  said  to 
him:  'Ah,  brother  Martin,  what  is  there  in  the  Bible  I 
Jt  ii  better  to  read  the  ancient  iloctors,  who  have  sucked 
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3y  of  the  tnith.    The  Bibh  is  '{he  ca/aee  of  aU  our 

• 

Church  of  Rome  well  knows  that  no  person  of 
L  candour  and  understanding  can  read  the  Bible^ 

discover  a  strange  discrepancy  between  its  teach- 
1  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy.   She  has,  therefore, 

in  her  power  to  hinder  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  oommand  of  our  Lord  to 
the  Scriptures,' 

ile  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Latin  Vulgate 
ithentic  in  all  public  discussions,  and  did  not  ab- 
'  forbid  translations  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  it 
)ed  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  were  calcu- 
» limit  and  prevent  the  use  of  them.  This  Council 
mitted  the  reading  of  the  Bible ;  but  with  such 
ions  that  the  grant  amounts  to  a  virtual  prohibi- 

>  fourth  rule  concerning  prohibited  books,  which 
Droved  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  begins  in  these  words : 
uch  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that  if  the 
Uble,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be  indis- 
.tely  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of  men 
ise  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it ;  it  is  on 
!nt  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or  in- 
:s,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  priest  or  confes- 
rmit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  translated  into  the 
bongue  by  Cathmic  authors,  to  those  persons  whose 
nd  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented,  and 
ired  by  it ;  and  this  pemussion  they  must  have 
ing/ 

3  design  of  this  rule  was  not  to  encourage,  but  ra- 

discourage  and  prevent  the  reading  of  the  sacred 

Li  harmony  with  this  intention,*  Popish  writers 

iven  such   representations  of  the  Bible  as  were 

1  to  repress  all  desires  and  attempts  to  become  ac- 

*  Miebalet'B  "  Lif«  of  Lnther,"  pp.  060,  901. 
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auainted  with  its  saving  trnths.  Th^  bvre  alleged  ibit 
be  Soriptures  are  very  obecore ;  and  indeed  ao  aninieDi- 
gible  that  they  cannot  be  understood  niihoat  the  inkr- 
pretation  of  the  ChnrcL  S^ey  haive  qfirmed  that  At 
BMehasru>€buih4niiiuinitadf^ 

thmibu  of  the  Church  U  vxnUd  not  be  more  endHblU  Am 
jBaape  Fables ;  that  it  cannot  make  men  wise  unto  aahBr 
tion,  and  is  calculated  rather  to  lead  them  aatny,  and  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  manner  of  errors  and  heresieflL 

**  When  we  consider  that  the  Church  of  Rome  daimi 
to  have  a  religion  based  on  divine  revelatioi^  her  efibrti 
and  arguments  to  prevent  the  reading  and  droulatioa  of 
the  Bible  are  so  absurd,, tiiat  thev  would  never  have  been 
thought  of,  if  thttre  had  not  been  some  sinister  endi 
to  accomplish.  'No  man  is  displeased  that  oitbflD 
should  eigoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  unless  he  is  engaged 
in  fifome  design  which  it  is  his  interest  that  others 
should  not  see ;  and  in  this  case  he  would  wish  the 
gloom  of  midnight  to  sit  down  upon  the  earth,  that 
he  might  practise  his  nefarious  deeds  with  impunity. 
It  is  an  interest  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  which  has  im- 
pelled the  Church  of  Rome  to  exert  ner  power  to  hinder 
the  circulation.' " 

This  well  confirms  the  conclusion  of  a  grave  Romish 
writer,  who  says, ''  It  is  manifest  by  eayperifence  that  if  the 
use  of  the  Bible  be  permitted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  mxxe 
evil  than  profit  will  result  It  is  for  this  reason  the  Bible 
is  prohibited  with  all  its  parts  whether  printed  or  written, 
in  whatsoever  vulgar  language — also  all  summaries  and 
abridgments." 

The  following  incident  is  believed  to  be  no  more  than 
a  fair  example  of  the  hatred  of  the  Romish  priest  to  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  demonstration  of  his  aversion  when  cii^ 
cumstances  will  allow.  A  priest  was  called  to  perfbrm 
extreme  unction  for  a  man  in  Ceylon,  who  was  near  his 
end.  On  entering  the  house  he  saw  a  book  on  the  shelf, 
and  inquired  what  it  waa     When  told  it  was  a  New  Tes- 
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tament,  he  took  it  down,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  trampled 
it  under  his  feet. 

As  a  shrewd  writer  on  Bapacy  well  says,  ''They  are 
afraid  to  put  the  Bible,  in  any  shape,  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  lest  it  should  disclose  their  secret  abomina- 
tions." It  is  not  the  Protestant  translation  that  is  feared, 
bat  the  Bible. 

As  touching  the  Bible  and  its  general  use,  we  commend 
our  Roman  UEttholic  friends  to  the  opinion  and  practice 
of  the  great  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland.  The  reconl  says, 
^  He  was  a  great  reader  and  lover  of  the  Bible.  He  left 
only  two  short  compositions,  but  in  them  he  makes  forty- 
thi^  distinct  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
throughout  his  writings  his  phraseology  is  scriptural, 
showing  that  the  Bible  was  his  daily  companion  for 
perusal  and  meditation. 

The  Papacy  has  again  identified  herself  with  systems  of 
Paganism,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  a  persecuting  Church, 
Pagan  Rome  put  men  to  death  by  myriads,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  Christians.  Papal  Rome  has  put  millions 
of  Chri8t%a/M  to  death  because  tney  were  not  Pagcms,  In 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  Rome  more  distinctly  characterized 
than  in  tnat  jof  being  a  persecuting  Church.  No  history 
has  recorded  the  number  of  her  victims.  Intolerance  has 
not  only  stoo<^out  as  an  ugly  excrescence,  but  it  has  from 
the  first  been  the  animating  spirit  of  that  huge  body. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  foil  statistics  of  num- 
bers are  not  to  be  found.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  disappeared — ^were  im- 
mured in  prisons,  starved,  tortured,  and  either  left  to  die, 
or  secretly  murdered,  and  no  record  remains. 

Accordmg  to  the  calculations  of  some,  about  200,000 
Christian  T^testants  suffered  death,  in  seven  years,  un- 
der Pope  Julian ;  no  less  than  100,000  were  massacred  by 
the  French  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  Waldenses  who 
perished  amounted  to  1,000,000 ;  within  thirty  years  the 
Jesuits  destroyed  900,000;  under    the  Duke  of  Alva, 
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26,000  were  ezeeated  by  the  huginaii ;  15SJ000  bf  tti 
IitBk  maaMcre,  beiidee  the  Teat  mifUitaide  of  wham  Ihr 
woild  oould  never  be  partioaki^  informed,  irbo  WM 
proacribed,  stanred,  hanA,  aaaaaamated,  duJned  to  ttt 
galleva  for  life,  immnred  within  the  waUa  of  the  BmO^; 
joir  others  of  their  church  and  atate  priaona.  AeoGsdingtr 
aome,  the  whole  number  of  penK>na  mawacgfid  naoe  W 
liaedT  PtipaOT,  indnding  the  apace  of  1,400  7eai%  amo^^ 
to  15,000,000.  5 

Borne  has  never  foaled,  when  ahe  had  the  Pjwer,  t)^ 
make  good  her  claim  to  the  prophetic  title  affixed  to  htf 
s  "  Woman  dbunken  with  thk  bijood  of  ths  saonlj 
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ance  ia  her  very  life  and  aooL  By  fire  and  by  awoid  Aji! 
haa  Bought  to  extirpate  from  the  earth  all  who  dared  nW 
the  banner  of  freeaom,  or  resist  her  spiiitoal  deapotism. 
**  The  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  the  ammj 
plains  of  France  and  Holland,  the  hills  of  Scotland  ana 
the  meadows  of  England,  have  been  made  fot  with  the 
blood  of  countless  martyrs,  who  have  been  sacrificed  hf 
the  ambition  of  Papal  power."  And  Borne  never  changea 
Indeed,  we  may  in  all  truth  say  the  Devil  is  nowheie , 
so  completely  at  home,  so  congenially  acting  out  his  in- 
nermost soul,  as  in  the  work  of  religious  persecntion.  But 
for  the  burning  fact  that  stands  as  an  isdelible  blot  oa 
the  page  of  history,  we  could  not  believe  that  vnen  could 
ever  become  so  completely  divested  of  every  feature  of  a 
decent  manhood — could  so  assume  the  nature  and  garb 
of  the  Arch  Demon — ^though  clad  in  priestly  robea,  ^  tiM 
livery  of  heaven  " — as  to  instigate  and  stand  by  and  witr 
ness  tortures  inflicted  on  their  kindred  according  to  tlie 
flesh,  more  cruel,  more  barbarous  than  the  veriest  aavagei 
ever  thought  of  And  all  this  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  reading  the  Bible  and  worshipping  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  Men,  aa  m^ 
never  surrendered  themselves  up  to  a  work  so  completely 
devilish.  This  whole  work  of  i^gious  persecution  is  the 
foulest  incarnation  of  the  Pit 
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It  would  now  seem  almost  mmecessary  to  say  that  the 
Papacy  resembles  the  old  Pagan  systems  in  the  practice 
of  id^lairu.  We  have  spoken  of  the  worship  of  samts  and 
uigels — ^tne  deification,  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, 
of  heroes — the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in  like  manner  as 
the  heathen  worship  Uieii/r  goddess.  We  meet  at  every 
boxn  and  comer  in  Papal  countries,  pictures,  images,  relics, 
the  cross,  and  all  sorts  of  emblems  of  idolatry.  In  judg- 
ing of  the  idolatrous  character  of  Bome  Papal,  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  surroundings.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
Romanism  is  one  thing.  It  appears  shorn  of  much  of  its 
deformity— especially  of  its  grosser  idolatry.  Rome  stands 
forth  simply  as  one  of  the  dmerent  forms  of  the  prevalent 
idolatry  of  the  land.  The  suppression  for  a  tmie,  in  a 
Christian  land,  of  her  real  character,  is  simply  a  temporary 
and  temporizing  policy.  Where  Rome  exists  in  heathen 
countries,  she  practises  no  such  reserves  and  deceptions. 
She  appears  and  acts  out  herself.  In  illustration  of  this,  and 
aa  showing  up  Romanism  in  its  real  character,  we  may  cite 
a  few  instances: 

The  reason  given  by  the  historian,  why  the  barbarians 
(the  conquerors  of  Rome)  so  easily  submitted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquered,  is  that  tne  established  form  of 
Uie  Romish  religion  approximated  so  closely  to  their  own 
superstition  and  idola^.  The  Christian  or  Romish  priests 
did  not  differ  so  much  from  the  heathen  priests  but  that 
they  might  be  still  received  and  honoured  by  the  barba- 
rians. And  this  is  a  testimony  that  has  been  borne  in 
all  heathen  countries  where  Romanism  has  been  intro- 
duced. No  wonder  the  Papists  are  so  successful  in  mak- 
ing converts.  Only  make  it  for  his  XTvteresl  to  become  a 
Papist,  and  the  idolater  has  no  difficulty  in  changing  his 
religion,  arising  from  anv  radical  difference  between  the 
two  religions  in  their  character  and  essence.  Being  al- 
ready an  idolater,  he  is  none  the  less  so  after  his  conver- 
sion. He  substitutes  one  set  of  forms  for  another— one 
set  of  idols  for  another.  But  he  has  perhaps  been  taught  no 
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new  trutb— h&s  no  mure  correct  views  of  God  or  of  U 
Iftw  nnd  ordin^ceB,  of  duty  aod  obligation,  and  of  tt 
pardon  of  ain  through  the  atoniag  blood  of  the  cnicifit 
Une,  than  he  had  while  bowing  down  to  hia  Pagan  iidi 
As  has  been  most  extensively  illustrated  in  BritLdi  Indii 
the  coQversTon  to  Romaniam  is  no  more  a  convemon 
Christianity  than  the  passing  from  the  worehip  of  o 
heathen  god  to  that  of  another  (aa  the  Hindoos  often  do)  it 
conversion  to  the  true  God;  bo  it  is  in  all  countries whai 
Rome  has  made  her  inroads.  In  point  of  intelligonfls 
morality,  ci\-ilization,  a  purer  worship,  or  in  any  of  U 
characteristics  of  a  pure  Christianity,  the  great  P»« 
population  of  India  baa  no  pre-eminc&ce  over  the  uati4 
idolaters.  ^ 

Of  this  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  tniV6U«a| 
Speaking  of  Italy,  one  aaj'S,  "  If  a  Pagan  from  andm 
Naples  should  suddenly  arise  from  his  grave,  he  woolj 
feel  perfectly  at  home  in  the  practice  of  this  false  Chriitt 
anity.  Names  have  been  changed,  but  the  creed  and  tb 
worship  are  about  the  same.  Still  he  meets  the  bousdio) 
gods,  tne  virgin  goddess — images,  pictures — gods  maa 
and  lords  many.  At  the  corner  of  every  street,  a  nid 
contains  the  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  place  Wbt 
the  street  is  long  there  are  several  niches  with  differs 
saints.  On  entering  the  humblest  or  most  splendid  she 
you  see,  opposite  the  door,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  or 
saint,  decKed  with  flowers,  and  in  the  evening  thoa  imaj 
b  lighted  with  candles. 

The  Romish  priest,  as  he  wakes  up  in  a  heathen  laa 
and  in  "  the  chambers  of  her  imagery."  is  astonished 
meet  objects,  and  to  witness  rites  and  observano 
which  have  been  to  him  from  his  youth  as  familiar  i 
household  words.  The  heathen  man,  on  the  otli 
hand,  comes  to  Rome,  and  not  the  less  wonders  that  tha 
modem  idolaters  have  so  faithfully  preserved  the  imaj 
and  superscription — yea,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  a 
idolatry.  I 
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;_'The  following  testimoDy  of  a  Chinese  missionary  more 
than  confirms  ful  we  haye  said.  We  transcribe  a  para- 
llhph :  *"  When  I  was  compelled/'  says  Bev.  Mr.  Smith, 
"Ho  observe  the  detuls  of  these  idolatrous  ceremonies,  I 
^«old  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  striking  similarity  of 
^  rites  of  Buddha  with  those  of  Popery.  Ifo  unsophis- 
i^ted  mind,  no  mere  ordinary  observer,  could  min^e  in 
fie  scenes  which  T  witnessed  in  those  temples,  no  one 
bold  be  transferred  from  this  country  to  be  an  eye-witness 
r^  those  Buddhist  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  without 
bang  for  the  moment  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  what 
b  saw  was  nothing  else  than  Boman  Catholicism  in  China. 
V^onld  that  those  who  show  an  xmhappy  zeal  in  the  main- 
iKiance  of  i  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Bome  could 
S^  transferred  to  this  heathen  land,  and  there  see  how 
Ipeely  Faranism  assimilates  with  Bomanism,  and  how 
ttfeimately  Komamsm  assimilates  with  Paganism  I  There 
the  same  institutions,  the  same  ceremonies,  the  same 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  There  is  the  monastery, 
ibacnr,  the  dress  and  /caps  of  the  priests,  the  incense,  the 
Qs,  the  rosary  of  beads,  the  lighted  candles  at  the  aJtar, 
same  intonation  in  the  services,  the  same  idea  of  pur- 
>ry,  the  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  offermgs 
departed  spirits  in  the  temple,  the  same  in  the  Buda- 
temples  of  China  as  in  the  Boman  Catholic  churches 
Europe.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  at 
same  time  shows  a  melancholy  resemblance  between 
two  religions,  the  principle  female  god  of  the  Chinese, 
GbddesB  of  Mercy,  has  also  the  title  of  Shing  Moo, 
jbeaning  holy  mother,  and  Teen  How,  which  means  oueen 
V  heaven,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  sne  is 
Stways  represented  by  the  image  of  a  woman  bearing  a 
faale  child  in  her  arms !  In  fi^,  the  whole  system  of 
^Buddhist  worship,  as  carried  on  in  China,  presents  such  a 
fbong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  that 
lux  early  Jesuit  missionary,  who  visited  China,  declared 
that  Buddhism  must  have  been  the  invention  of  Satan 
25 
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bimself,  to  retard  the  progresa  ol'  Christianity  by  showi 
its  striking  simil&rity  with  the  Komiah  worahifj. 

"  Which  is  the  uriginaj  ami  which  the  itnitation — Ro- 
mauiHiu  or  Buddhism  t"  asks  Bishop  Kingsley  in  his  recwH 
of  late  travels  in  the  East.  Read  the  followinf;  pamgrapli, 
and  i>038ibly  your  decisiou  will  be  in  favour  of  Buddhitys 
as  the  original  : 

"  On  thjjs  mountain,  which  is  ascended  by  thousands  >i 
Btone  steps,  is  a  Buddhist  monastery  and  temples,  with  il 
the  appliances  for  this  form  of  idolatruus  worship.  Her 
is  a  groat  niinjber  of  Buddhist  priests,  who  live  in  a  stan 
of  celibacy,  and  look,  and  act.  and  worship  so  much  liki 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  one  mi^bt  be  verj'  easily  mis 
taken  for  the  other.  Whether  the  Romanitits  leamud  tbi 
mummeries  from  the  BuddhisL^or  the  Buddhists  from  lb 
Romanists,  it  is  morally  ceitain  from  the  great  niacj 
points  of  resemblance,  that  thoy  had  a  common  origin 
Loiig  wiuc  candles  were  burning  before  them,  and  one  o' 
them  was  burning  incense.  These  priests  Ijve  an  aiutfln 
life,  re&ain  from  animal  food,  believe  in  purgatoir,  ran 
for  the  dead,  and  live  a  life  of  mendicancy.  AdjoiniiM 
this  great  temple  is  the  Temf)le  of  the  Qoddets  a 
Mercy.  One  of  the  idols  in  this  has  thirty-aix  bandv 
eighteen  on  each  side.  Directly  in  front  of  t}tw  is  ai 
image  of  a  Chinese  woman,  and  on  either  side  «  grat 
nui^>er  of  smaller  idols." 

In  the  minor  we  have  been  holding  up  we  have  sMI 
the  image  of  the  old  Paganism  reflected  in  all  its  eessat^ 
features,  yet  so  modified  and  changed  in  name — so  adw- 
ted  to  the  change  of  times  and  the  progress  of  the  warn, 
and  more  especially  to  the  progress  of  the  new  religia^ 
as  to  exhibit  it  as  a  consummate  scheme  of  diabolism  ti: 
counteract  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God  for  the  sahn*^ 
tion  of  men,  and  to  establish  the  empire  of  Satan  over  Hm 
apostate  world.  Whether  this  shall  prove  the  finftl  giwt 
counterfeit — the  summation  on  earth  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chinations of  his  Satanic  li^esty  to  subvert  the  dinM 
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scheme  for  the  restoration  of  man,  and  to  achieve  the  ruin 
of  our  race,  or  whether  we  shall  look  for  another  revela- 
tion of  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity" — of  the  "  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness/'  a  scheme  yet  more  subtle,  seductive 
and  dangerous  because  assuming  yet  more  of  the  guise 
of  the  true  reb'gion,  we  affirm  not.  Yet  it  would  seem 
but  analogous  with  the  past  to  suppose  that  there  yet  re- 
mains to  be  revealed  another  phase  of  the  man  of  sin — or 
the  man  of  sin,  the  final  manifestation,  in  relation  to  which 
all  the  preceding  dispensations  of  the  Devil  were  but  pre- 
paratory to  the  dreadful  consummation. 

There  is  some  ground  to  satisfy  such  a  surmise.  Ro- 
manism is  effete.  Its  idolatry  is  too  ^oss  for  the  age. 
Its  rites  and  su|$erstitions  belong  to  a  darker  age.  The 
world  has  advanced,  knowledge  has  increased,  civilization 
has  made  decided  progress,  and  liberty  has  given  unmis- 
takable tokens  that  ere  long  she  will  unfurl  her  banners 
over  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  more 
than  all,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  has  made  not- 
able advance.  As  the  Oriental  nations  have  outgrown 
the  Paganism  of  bygone  ages,  so  have  the  Western  na- 
tions become  too  enlightened  and  free  much  longer  to  tole- 
rate the  semi-Paganism  of  Rome.  Hence  our  Arch-Foe 
seems  shut  up  to  a  corresponding  change  of  tactics,  and 
of  his  mode  of  warfare.  Rome  is  still  strong — mighty  in 
her  munitions  and  strongholds  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
under  the  o^d  regime,  but  no  more  suited  to  the  state  of 
the  world  than  old  Imperial  Rome  would  be,  were  she 
to  attempt  to  cope  with  modem  France  or  England. 
She  would  have  the  power,  but  not  the  adaptedness — the 
appliances. 

Kome  must  change  her  tactics — put  on  the  modem 
armour.  And  the  same  is  yet  more  true  of  the  religion  of 
llecca  and  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  Asia.  They  lack  the 
same  adaptedness  to  the  times. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  Devil  will  change  his  tactics 
and  his  whole  mode  of  warfiare — that  another  great  anti- 
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Ohristian  power  shall  arise,  (emtbimting  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dra^n,  and  of  the  Beast,  and  the  false  Prophet) 
more  forroidable  because  more  subtle — more  like  Cbris- 
tiaaity  is  form  and  pretence,  yet  moiv  unlike  in  spirit  and 
essence — a  baptized  form  of  tnudem  scepticiBiu  and  infi- 
delity, bearing  the  name  of  Christ,  and  profeasing  to  be 
especially  a  Church  for  tke  timieM,  yot  more  essentially 
Antichrist  than  the  present  Romish  apostasy.  The 
Beast  without  hia  horns — the  Dragon  witn  all  his  fierce- 
ness and  malignity  and  oagemc^  to  devour,  yet  clad  in 
the  guise  of  a  lamb,  and  the  false  Prophet  robed  in  the 
veetonentfi  of  the  High  Priest  of  Christianity,  yet  with  all 
the  intolbmniX!  of  tlie  Arch-Turk, 
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FALS£  RELIGIONS-JESUITISM. 


THE  JESUITS  —  CHASACTEB  OF  THE  FRATEBKITT  —  THE 
MISSION  OF  MADURA — POLICY  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES — 
CHARACTER  OF  CONVERTS — JESUITS  IN  AMERICA — ^THEIR 
SPIRIT  AND  POLICY  UNCHANGED. 

"  The  prince  of  this  tvorld  cometh  and  hath  nothing/ 
va  me  " — **  Whose  coming  is  after  tiie  vx/rhmg  of  8ata/a, 
with  ail  power  a/nd  signs  a/nd  wondere,  a/nd  with  aU 
deceivahleness  of  unrighteovsnesa"  —  John  idv.  80 ;  2 
THEa  ii.  9, 10. 

Since  the  apostasy  Satan  has  been  €he  god  of  this 
worlA  His  empire  has  pervaded  the  entire  territory  of 
humanity.  His  aim  has  been  to  make  a  complete  mon- 
opoly of  aJl  which  belongs  to  man.  By  sin  he  has  marred 
the  beanty  of  this  lower  world,  alienated  man  from  his 
Maker,  and  as  far  as  possible  perverted  everything  from 
its  original  design.  He  has  prevailed  to  throw  s3l  into 
disorder  and  darkness  and  perversion.  Christ  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil — to  restore  the  ruins  of 
the  FaU,  to  disarm  the  Destroyer,  and  to  reinstate  man 
and  this  earth  in  their  original  condition. 

Our  motto  presents  Christ  approaching  the  crisis  of 
the  conflict  with  the  Devil     In  Qethsemane  shoidd  be 
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the  great  agoniziiig  stmgde.    He  mnrt  Imtb  Baspend  fin^ 
ther  commuzdcation  wiw  his  diedplca.     He  ocmld  not 
talk  much  more  with  them  because  the  prinoe  of  thb 
world — the  power  ofdarknesB — umoached,  and  he  muii 
now  grwple  with  the  Arch-Foe.    The  death-Uow  to  the.  : 
prince  should  now  be  f^vexk — and  henoefortii  his  kingdnm   i 
should  wane  and  the  prince  himself  be  boimd  in  eveilaeiuig  ' 
chains,  and  the  kinMom  and  dominion  and  the  ffreatnesi 
of  the  kingdom  in  tiie  whole  earth  be  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  Host  High. 

Thouffh  for  ever  done  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  vast 
and  mebncholy  insurrection  which  has  so  long  and  ss 
miserably  conmsed  our  world,  shall  remain  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  love  and  eternal  blessedness  of  the  riffhteooii 
et  the  history  of  this  melancholy  insurrection  shiul  never 
ose  its  interest — how  sin  entered  the  world — why  it  was 
permitted — what  ends  are  to  be  accomplished  by  it — by 
what  agencies  and  instrumentalities  it  is  made  to  devel(^ 
itself  and  to  aocomplii^h  if^  ends — what  plans,  schemes, 
systems,  the  prince  oi  liiis  world  devises  to  enthrall  man 
in  bondage  and  to  compass  his  ruin — what  institutions  he 
perverts — what  monopolies  he  secures — ^what  agencies  he 
employe. 

We  have  already  named  TTor,  Intemperance^  the  per- 
verted nee  of  property,  and  falee  Religione  as  great  and 
terrific  agencies  by  which  the  god  of  this  world  retains 
his  usurped  power,  fills  the  world  with  woe  and  hell  with 
victims.  We  shall  now  speak  of  another  species  of  organ- 
ized action,  which  he  extensively  employs  for  the  same 
[)urpose,  such  as  appears  in  fraternities,  institutions,  re- 
igious  orders  and  the  like. 

It  will  suj£ee  for  our  present  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
'Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  institute  of  Ignatius  ix)yola,  com* 
monly  called  Jesuitism. 

We  have  not  selected  this  subject  as  a  mere  abstract  or 
historical  question,  but  as  a  subject  of  great  practical  im- 
portance in  its  bearing  both  on  our  nation  and  on  the 
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One  Cfaorch,  and,  by  consequence,  on  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  religion  throughout  the  world.  For  no  other  people 
have  more  need  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character, 
nature  and  extent,  design  and  power  of  this  institution, 
the  means  of  its  advancement  and  its  aim.  It  is  probable 
the  activities  of  this  i^iety  are  at  this  moment  more 
busily  and  more  effectively  employed  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other,  and  possibly  with  greater  hope  of  success. 

Jesuitism  has  a  very  singular  history,  and  the  more  we 
study  this  history  the  more  shall  we  become  convinced 
that  this  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  spirit  that  worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobemence.  It  is  it  consummate  system 
of  duplicity,  cunning,  and  power  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  control  over  human  mind.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
exists  in  our  world  at  the  present  time  another  system  so 
firaught  with  evil,  so  potential  in  the  support  of  error,  and 
so  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  all  true  religion. 
We  may  therefore  regard  Jesuitism  as  Satan's  choicest, 
most  adroit  and  most  potent  engine  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  empire  on  the  earth. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  bom 
in  1491.  A  Spanish  soldier  till  1521,  when  receiving  a 
severe  wound,  in  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  which  disabled 
him  from  further  military  service,  he  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  for  that  of  a  saint,  and  soon  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  new  religious  order,  to  be  called  the 
Socieiy  of  Jesus.  After  thirteen  years  of  studv,  joumey- 
iBgs,  self-mortification  and  penance,  this  *'  kmght  errant 
of  our  Blessed  Lady,"  as  he  should  be  caDed,  established 
his  order  (1534)  with  seven  members.  Six  years  after 
(1540)  it  was  sanctioned  and  owned  by  the  rope,  Paul 
IIL,  who  granted  to  its  members  the  most  ample  privi- 
leges, and  appointed  Ignatius  the  first  general  of  the  Order, 
with  almost  despotic  power  over  its  members. 

We  thus  find  Jesuitism  and  the  Bomish  Church  early 
in  alliance.  We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  this  alliance 
as  a  necessary  one.     Romanism  and  Uie  institution  of 
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Loyola  are  two  distinct  things,  met  usually  in  concart, 
becauae  they  are  so  nearly  allied  in  spirit,  and  of  conee- 
□uonce  they  mutually  aid  each  other.  Jesuitism  is  an  in- 
aepeudent  institution,  living  by  ita  own  life  and  acting 
for  or  RgaioHt  the  Church  as  its  own  policy  dictatw. 
Though  it  lent  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  Rome, 
and  is  generally  found  in  alliance  with  her.  yet  the  insti- 
tution has  its  own  ends  to  compass,  wliich  hor  memben 
will  not  be  diverted  from,  whether  they  can  be  gained 
witli  or  without,  or  in  spite  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Pope,  in  accepting  the  services  of  the  tlisci^ea  of 
Loyola,  thought  to  get  instruments  for  his  work.  He  re- 
ceived, not  seiTants  but  a  miuster.  Loyola  got  the  toolaj 
The  Papal  Church  ia  but  the  instrument,  the  tool  of  the 
Jesuits — the  Beast  on  which  they  ride  to  power  and  con- 
quest. And  in  recalling  them  aft«r  so  long  a  bauishmentk 
andagiiin  making  these  "vigorous  and  fxpericin'cd  rowers," 
helmsmen  of  the  ship,  Rome  did  but  rnntV.s.s  \]<if  \t-oakneie 
and  inability  to  cope  with  the  increaaing  light,  and  tbs 
tHrogrees  of  liberty  and  religion  in  the  nineteenth  oentoiT^. 
The  world  has  probably  never  seen  a  "more  powaifll 
corrupt,  nntiring,  unscrupuloas,  invincible  organiniiat. 
in  any  department  of  human  labour,  or  in  any  period  of 
human  hiatory."  "Their  moral  code,"  saya  anotlitt',  "is 
<«ie  of  hypocrisy,  Calsehood  and  filth."  Thev  are  eneisiea 
to  all  human  advancement — would  turn  bacc  the  dial,  of 
human  progress,  and  plunge  the  world  again  into  the 
darkness  of  the  .dark  ages.  Christianity  encourages  learn* 
ing,  intelligence  and  mental  improvement  unong  tiie  peo- 
ple— it  nu^es  d4.6ciple3.  Jesuitism  suppresses  the  honuHi 
mind — makes  instruments — tools  with  which  to  oompasi  ' 
its  own  ends.  It  takes  "  the  living  man  and  makes  a  ' 
corpse  of  him — an  automaton — despoils  him  fint  o£  all  ■* 
his  &ee  agency,  and  makes  him  a  mere  tool  of  the  cUkftk"  '  A 
The  Jesuit  ia  Dound  by  no  oath — ^he  may  violate  eveiy 
command  of  the  Decalogue,  repudiate  every  precei^  of  ' 
Holy  Writ,  provided  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  tne  Society. 
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de  Pope  must  be  obeyed,  the  interests  of  the  Church  se- 
ired,  whatever  despite  may  be  dbne  to  Qod  and  his 
nth. 

And  that  he  may  consummate  his  ends  the  Jesuit  may 
\  anything,  may  he  anything.  He  may  play  saint  or  sin- 
nr — ^traitor  or  patriot — angel  or  deviljust  as  may  seem 
ist  to  subserve  the  purpose  in  hand.  Iiie  Jesuits  are  al- 
wed,  by  their  '^  Constitutions/'  to  assume  any  disguise, 
put  on  anv  character — adopt  anv  means — ^use  truth  or 
isehood — ^nght  or  wrong,  just  as  iJbey  seem  conducive  to 
e  interests  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  they  may  become 
embers  of  any  Church  they  please — Baptist,  Methodist, 
«ebyterian — ^may  become  preachers — anything  to  sub 
rve  the  purpose  desired. 

In  contemplating,  as  we  propose,  Jesuitism  as  the  most 
btle  device  of  the  Devil  to  pervert  and  monopolize 
m  8  religious  instinct — ^to  make  the  Romish  apostacy 
e  most  specious  complete  counterfeit  of  Christianity, 
B  most  formidable  and  dangerous  antagonist  of  a  pure 
iglon,  we  can  scarcely  select  a  feature  more  character- 
ic  and  more  dangerously  delusive  than  the  tmreserved 
minxm  of  the  members  of  this  Order  to  the  Romish 
urch  ;  a  devotion  in  a  good  cause  worthy  only  of  im- 
tion  and  praise,  but  in  the  cause  of  delusion  and  false- 
xl  the  most  fearfully  potent. 

Well  may  Rome  boast  of  the  remarkable  consecration 
her  interests  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  They  have 
[le  more  to  extend  her  boraers,  and  especially  to  cany 
^the  real  anvm/uA  of  her  institutions,  than  all  other 
lers  combined.  They  furnish  the  most  complete  sped- 
ns  of  unreserved  devotion — self-denial,  abnegation  of 
F.  They  brave  every  climate,  encounter  every  hard- 
p,  submit  to  every  privation — take  their  lives  m  their 
ids  and  ^o  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  spare  no 
ns  to  subsidize,  ia  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  their 
I  great  aim,  talent,  time,  money,  position — all  things  to 
cause  they  have  espoused.      No  sect  claiming  the 
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ChristiaQ  narae  has  eYer  fumiahed  an  example  of  such  <i»- 
votioii — an  example  so  nearly  up  to  the  New  Tesiament 
mark.  Ifi  a  goud  cause  it  is  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
Had  it  been  imitated,  no  t«rritorj*  on  earth  would  have 
remained  unvisited  by  the  missionary,  nu  district  without 
the  church  and  the  school,  and  no  family  wiUiout  tbe 
Bible. 

"  With  them  personal  and  individual  intereats,  the  clBinu 
of  ease  or  of  selfishneas,  are  all  merged  in  their  absorbing 
de\*otion  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  Church.  It  it 
a  joy  to  them  to  forsake  the  endearments  of  early  associft" 
tioDS,  to  cross  oceans,  to  penetrate  remote  climea,  to  sami- 
fice  all  the  nobler  ties  of  human  existence,  to  labour,  and 
eventually  die,  as  solitarj-  exilca  in  the  moat  diamal  n- 
ce^sea  of  human  abode — all  for  the  aggrandisement  of  liM 
hierarchy." 

Most  emphatically,  yet  in  the  worst  sense,  they  become 
"  all  things  to  all  men,"  if  by  any  means,  right  or  wron^ 
they  may  gain  some.  They  accommodate  themselves  to 
all  classes  of  men,  to  all  conditions  of  life,  to  all  circum- 
stances, wait  with  all  patience,  though  it  may  be  through 
years  of  apparently  unsuccessful  toiL  They  have  but 
one  idea,  one  aim,  which  they  pursue  with  an  unswerv- 
ing perseverance.  While  we  cannot  too  earnestly  de- 
precate the  means  and  the  end  sought  by  such  devotion, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  devotion  itself  as  worthy  Uie 
imitation  of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesua 

Again,  they  are  right  in  the  choice  of  a  iiavie,  Jesuits 
the  devotees,  the  disciples,  the  followers  of  Jemis.  No- 
thing could  more  appropriately  indicate  what  they  ahmld 
be,  and  nothing  under  the  circtimatances  is  a  more  shock- 
ing burlesque  on  the  most  sacred  name.  Jesuitism  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  what  devotion 
to  a  hi"}  cnifir-  can  do.  It  is  perhaps  in  all  its  features  and 
boariii;i.s  ihr  Kn.ist  I'lmifiilile,  dangerous  and  successful  feat 
of  Satanic  craft.  It  is  the  ereat  counterfeit  and  the  great 
antagonist  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
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But  it  is  not  bo  much  our  design  to  give  a  history  of 
Jeguitisin  as  it  is  to  present  something  of  its  true  ani/nma 
— ^what  it  really  is  when  allowed  to  take  root  in  a  genial 
scril,  and  spring  up  and  bear  its  fruit,  unstinted,  unob- 
itructed  by  external  influences.  This  it  did  at  one  period 
cm  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  there  showed  itself  the 
most  unmitigated  friend  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  despot-; 
ion,  the  imblushing  abettor  of  the  slave  trade,  unblushingly 
liishonouring  Christianity  by  a  most  unseemly  com- 
promise with  the  rites  and  superstitions  of  African  idola- 
tary.  It  was,  in  some  respects,  a  change  in  forms,  rites, 
worship  and  object  of  worship,  but  in  scarcely  any  a 
Eiearer  approximation  to  the  truth.  Here  Jesuitism  nad 
%  fair  field,  nothing  to  impede  its  full  and  natural  develop- 
ment. Yet  such  was  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of 
Africa — such  the  lack  of  literature,  science  and  learning 
in  general,  that  she  afforded  a  field  for  the  display  only  of 
thegrosser  characteristics  of  the  Order. 

We  propose  therefore  to  take  our  portraiture  of  Jesuit- 
ism in  a  yet  more  congenial  field,  where  it  had  its  perfect 
work.  That  field  was  India.  Here  Jesuitical  craft  and 
canning,  avarice  and  ambition,  had  full  play,  and  brought 
Forth  their  legitimate  fruits.  "  We  cannot  try  the  Jesuits 
more  favourably  than  on  ground  selected  by  themselves — 
in  their  most  successful  mission,  where  all  that  was  pecu- 
liar in  their  policy  and  principles  had  fiill  room  to  develop 
itself  unchecked  by  rivalry,  untrammelled  by  external  in- 
terference, and  remote  from  jealous  or  hostile  observation." 

In  India  the  Jesuits  found  an  ancient,  organized  and 
all-powerful  religion,  and  comparatively  an  intelligent  and 
cultivated  priesthood.  The  latter  held  unlimited  control 
over  the  people,  and  indeed  over  the  government.  They 
had  therefore  only  to  ensconce  themselves  in  this  strong- 
hold of  social,  civil,  and  religious  influence,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  schemes  of  their  craft  to  perfection.  How 
they  did  this,  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  narrative  of  • 
their  famous  mission  in  Southern  India,  more  generally 
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kDOWD  as  the  MisNon  of  Madura.  The  glot^  of  th« 
otiitA  is  their  missiuaary  spirit,  and  the  glory  oft 
misaioQa  is  the  Mission  of  Madura.  Their  writers  m 
in  the  most  glowing  taring  of  the  fervour  imd  self-deoi 
the  misaionaries,  and  of  their  purest  leal  for  the  con 
sion  of  the  heathen,  of  the  unparalleled  success  of  the 
sion  in  gathering  in  converts  by  the  t«ns  of  thouaa 
and  of  toe  yet  more  extraordinary  character  of  tbeaa 
verta.  "  iliraclea  wert  numerous — rivaliy  and  strifit 
known  \  hundreds  of  thousandu  vere  added  to  the  Chi 
and  the  converts  lived  and  died  in  all  the  fervour  oft 
6rat  love,  and  with  the  purity  of  thi'  angels  of  he* 
Never  was  the  Christian  Church  so  ble^^sed,  never  so ! 
cessful ;  for  even  the  primitive  Christians  and  the  apfl 
of  Christ  were  inferior  in  self-denial,  in  heavenlinol 
spirit,  and  in  successful  piopagation  of  the  gospel." 
mission  numbered  150,000  converts.  "The  least  f 
missionaiy  baptized  woa  a  thousand  a  year,"  FaJ 
Bouchet  writes  that  he  had  baptized  two  thousand 
last  year.  "  After  they  once  became  ChriHtians  they  i 
like  the  angels,  and  the  Church  of  Madu/a  seems  a  1 
image  of  the  primitive  Church." 

We  do  not  question  their  zeal  and  devotion  and  a 
cess  in  making  converts,  such  as  they  were.  Their  an 
ing  perseverance  and  devotion  is  worthy  of  all  pntue  i 
imifaition.  "  They  were  energetic  and  laborioiis  misd 
ariee,  persevering  for  centuries  in  fhe  pursuit  of  their 
ject,  and  for  that  object  enduring  privations,  petse 
tioDB,  even  death  itself,  with  a  courage  and  constai 
beyond  all  praise.  But.  alas  1  for  the  perversion  of  tli 
noble  quahtiea,  until  they  became  a  curse  instead  o 
Uesaing. 

But  who  were  these  missionaries  T  What  were  tl 
principles — their  line  of  policy  T  What  the  amount  t 
character  of  iheir  success  ?  And  what  the  real  chant 
of  their  converts  1  Were  they  converts  to.Chiistiaiu 
or  only  converts  ^m  one  class  of  idols  to  another — ft 
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one  set  of  rites  and  superstitions  toanother  not  less  puerile 
or  impure  ? 

"Who  were  these  missionaries  ?    It  will  quite  suffice  to 
say  they  were  Jesuits,  governed  by  their  own  peculiar 
policy,  selfish,  crafty,  unscrupulous.    And  never  had  they 
jt  &ireT  field,  and  never  did  they  address  themselves  to 
their  work  with  more  adroitness  and  singleness  of  aim, 
and  with  more  untiring  perseverance.    Nowhere  else  per- 
luips  did  they  so  completely  personate  themselves  and 
illnstrate  the  principles  of  the  fraternity.    It  is  readily 
<tonoeded  that  these  were  men  of  ability,  well  bom  and 
highly  educated,  men  of  undaimted  courage,  for  **  during 
a  ceiiturv  and  a  half  they  fought  against  all  things,  sacred 
I  and  promne,  m<^els  for  missionaries  in  zeal,  in  devotion 
to  their  work,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  acquaintance  with  lan- 
goages,  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  and  abhor  the  accursed 
policy  of  which  they  were  the  willing  victims,  and  which 
will  render  their  names  and  their  history,  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  beacons  of  ruin  and  disgrace. '    But  we  are 
mindpally  concerned  to  consider  what  were  the  govern- 
ing principles — what  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  these 
Indian  missionaries  ?    In  reply  we  need  quote  but  a  single 
paragraph  from  the  Jesuit  Juvency's  history  of  the  Order. 
The  reader  will  at  once  discover  the  esprU  ae  corps  of  this 
extraordinary  mi8sion,^Biid  at  the  same  time  reaid  its  his- 
tory in  its  very  orimn : 

''Father Robert  de  Nobilibus,  the  founder  of  the  mis- 
flaon,  perceiving  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  natives 
against  Europeans,  and  believing  it  to  be  invincible,  de- 
termined to  conceal  his  real  origin,  and  to  enter  among 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  For  the  purpose,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  native  language, 
maxmers  and  customs ;  and  having  gained  over  a  Brahmin 
to  assist  him,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  usages  and 
eustoms  of  the  sect,  even  to  the  most  minute  details. 
tkuB  prepared  for  his  undertaking,  and  fortified  besides 
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with  a  writteo  document,  probably  forged  by  hiu 
hy  his  cuDipoiiion,  he  entered  Madura,  not  as  s  C3| 
missionnrj-,  but  na  a  Brakmin  of  a  uuperior  ordai 
hnd  uoine  among  them  to  restore  the  moat  ancien 
of  their  religion.  His  success,  however,  was  not  ■ 
complete :  and  the  chief  of  the  Brahmiua,  in  a  Ik 
tramoly  convened  for  the  purjtose,  accused  him  p 
a«  an  impoator  who  wmght  to  tJecGit'e  (/w  people  i 
inorderto  introduj^e  «  iiew  religion  into  the  cW 
'upon  which  Nobilibus  produced  a  written  scroll,) 
the  preaenco  of  all  protested,  and  uade  oath  that ' 
verily  sprung  from  the  god  Brahma.  Three  Bra 
ovorpow»red  hy  ouch  strong  evidence,  then  rose  u 
Huaded  their  brethren  not  to  persecute  a  man  who 
himself  a  Bnihniin,  and  proved  he  was  so  by  writt 
dence  and  Rolema  oaths,  as  well  as  ^  a  confom 
tJieir  manners,  conduct  and  dresB."  Having  pasw 
ordeal  ho  triumphantly,  he  next  gave  himself  ou 
a  Sunyasee,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  k 
the  cheat  successfully.*  His  example  was  folloi 
all  his  successors  in  the  mission,  and  the  discos 
the  falsehood,  or  the  mere  knowledge  that  the 
Europeans,  they  ever  afterwards  feared  as  the  si 
nal  of  their  discomfiture,  Thus  was  laid  tlie  i 
tion  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the  &r-famed  J 
of  Madura  7  Founded  in  as  unblushing  lie  and  \ 
it  brought  forth  fruits  worthy  of  its  ignoble  origin. 
It  seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  labours  o 
self-made  Brahmins  from  Europe  to  bring  these  ic 

■  The  SonjMWt  is  the  fourth  and  most  perfect  inatitute  of  t 
miiu.  Thej  weu-  the  oruige-coloared  dr«n — fut  often,  ek 
fleih,  fiah,  eggs  dot  oocked  vegeUblei,  bathe  three  timea  »4 
on  the  tiger's  skin  which  durine  the  day  they  wear  on  thei 
era  ;  let  their  bearda  grow,  nib  the  forehsad  and  breast  ' 
aahes  of  oow'a-daiig,  yin-  (Ac  dunj/  (/  /hit  tiered  animai  cl«ai 
tin.  They  are  mendioanta  of  Uia  moat  aastere  and  tacn 
anbrnitting  to  anateritiei,  and  perfoimisg  ceremoniea  iuuiuDe 
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Asia  wp  to  Christiamty,  but  they  expended  all  their 

U  and  power  to  bring  Christianity  dxywn  to  them. 

ly  made  them  not  one  whit  less  superstitious  or  idol- 

us.    They  substituted  the  Virgin  for  the  Hindoo  god- 

the  worship  of  saints  and  angels  for  that  of  the 

Sords  many,  and  the  gods  of  the  heathen.    There  was 

gftothing  in  the  one  more  than  in  the  other  of  reformation 

Mf  life,  purity  of  heart,  or  reverence  for  God,  his  service, 

^is  word  or  his  day. ,  The  Christianity  of  these  Roman 

IjSanyasees  afforded  no  more  test  of-  character  and  was 

iMfoUowed  by  no  reformation  of  manners,  and  presented  to 

uthe  world  no  evidence  that  the  new  religion  possessed 

«iiy  moral  superiority  over  the  long  venerated  religions  of 

^ihe  country.    This  will  appear  the  more  obvious  as  we 

inquire  next — 

What  was  the  amount,  and  what  the  real  character  of 
the  success  of  this  India  mission  %  No  doubt  they  num- 
bered a  large  multitude  of  converts,  and  gained  great 
power,  and  accumulated  immense  wealth.  M.  Martin, 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  asserts  that  the  Jesuits  carried 
on  an  immei)|Be  conmierce — Father  Tachard  had,  at  one 
time,  account  with  the  French  Company  to  the  amount 
of  5()0,000  livres,  and  that  the  Company's  vessels  trans- 
ported largely  for  the  Jesuits.  Yet  they  made  a  large 
number  of  converts,  and  wielded  a  tremendous  power  m 
India  for  a  himdred  and  fifty  years — converts,  as  I  have 
said,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  a  modified  and  nominally 
changed  system  of  idolatry. 

Our  narrative  of  the  Madura  Mission  furnishes  ample 
illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  Christianitv  there  m- 
troduced.  Take  for  example  a  description  of  a  Christ- 
ian procession  on  a  grand  festival  day  in  hono^ur  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  as  completely  heathen,  as  any  one 
who  has  witnessed  these  processions  in  India  very  well 
knows,  as  any  procession  in  honour  of  the  Hindoo  goddess. 
It  is  thus  described,  reminding  one  of  the  famous  Jugger- 
naut : 


\ 
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^  An  immense  car  approechee^  coyered  with  nlk  awn- 
ings, and  gandilv  declced  with  flowariL  It  is  4p:aggsd 
slowly  on  its  creaking  wheels  I17  a  tomo^^ 
soxmonnted  by  a  Femtaie  Figure.  She  has  on  her  head 
the  Tirabashi,  a  xing  throng  her  nose^  and  roond  her 
neck  a  sacred  nuptial  collar.  On  each  side  of  herare  men 
with  parasols  in  their  hands,  and  one  holds  a  napkin,  wtth 
which  he  carefully  drives  away  the  moeqmtoes.  The  esr 
is  preceded  by  dancers,  half  naked,  and  streaked  with 
sandal  wood  and  yermilion.  Wild  shouts  ring  through 
the  air,  and  the  ear  is  stunned  with  a  confbaed  dm  of 
horns,  trumpets,  tom-toms,  kettle-drums  and  other  instnir 
ments  of  music.  It  is  ni^t^  but  (besides  a  grand  iUumi- 
nation  and  the  blase  01  innumerable  torches)  rocked 
wheels,  Roman  candles,  and  other  fireworks,  in  the  oon- 
struction  of  which  the  Hindoos  excel,  shoot  up  in  every 
direction.  The  crowd  is  of  the  usual  motley  description 
— and  all  with  characteristic  marks  of  idolatry.  The  car 
is  the  gift  of  a  heathen  prince,  the  dancers  and  many  of 
the  musicians  are  borrowed  from'  the  nearest  pagoda,  the 
spectators  are  idolaters,  but  the  womaai  represents  Hu 
VIBOIN  Mabt  !  And  the  actors  in  this  scandalous  scene 
are  the  Christians  of  Madura  !  "* 

How  readily  the  Christians  and  heathen  associated  on 
such  occasions,  Father  Martin  tells  us :  ''  The  chief  man 
of  the  place  with  his  family,  and  the  other  heathen  who 
were  present  in  the  procession,  prostrated  themselves  three 
times  before  the  image  of  the  Christian  coddess,  and 
adored  it  in  a  manner  which  happilv  blended  them  with 
the  most  ferveut  of  the  Christians. '  And  what  was  the 
result — shall  we  say  w{iat  was  the  moral  influence  of 
such  scenes  ?  Our  historian  proceeds :  "  Immediately  fol- 
lowed, as  usual,  a  great  nimiber  of  baptisms!  Indeed, 
processions  and  dances  were  favourite  methods  of  conver- 
sion with  the  Jesuits."* 


«« 
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s  we  have  seen,  the  heathen  join  in  the  procession  of 
Madura  Christians,  and  respond  in  a  loud  amen  to  the 
t  of  their  worship,  so,  as  we  turn  to  a  veritable  pro- 
ion  of  idolaters,  we  meet  the  same  Madura  Christians 
th  cymbals  and  trumpets,  with  kettle-drums  and 
18,  loudest  in  Devil-worship."     Those  "  angelic  men, 

rarely  commit  a  venial  sin,  and,  from  their  horror 
iolatry,  scruple  to  pass  by  a  heathen  temple,"  now 
er  around  the  heathen  idol,  "  as  loud  and  busy  as  the 
b  zealous  of  its  worshippers." 

or  was  this  all,  says  our  narrative.  The  distinctions 
aste  were  rigoroiisly  observed  among  the  Christians. 

Pariahs  had  separate  churches,  fonts,  confessionals 
communion-tables ;  marriages  were  celebrated  between 
Iren  seven  years  old,  and  with  nearly  the  whole  idol- 
is  ceremonial  of  the  heathen.  Christians  and  heathen 
i  the  same  tokens  of  idolatry,  observed  essentially  the 
3  rites,  performed  the  same  ablutions,  both  using  the 
'  same  prayers  while  bathing,  addressed  to  the  idols 
be  heathen.  Which  was  the  Roman  Sunyasee  and 
;h  the  Pagan — which  the  Madura  Christian  and 
;h  the  Hindoo  idolater — the  unpractised  eye  could 
discern, 
ut  what  was  the  result  ?    Did  real  Christianity  make 

progress  there  ?  Did  the  angel,  bearing  the  good 
igs,  find  there  any  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her 
?  Or  was  it  simply  a  demonstration  of  Jesuitism,  a 
ntic  attempt  to  counterfeit  Christianity,  to  forestall 
rising  missionary  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  monopolize  the  great  missionary  field  of  the  East, 
zh  was  now  fast  passing  into  the  liands  of  a  great 
.estant  nation  ?  Well  may  it  be  said,  Satan's  seat  is 
e.  Nowhere  else  has  he  such  vast  multitudes  of  im- 
Lal  souls  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  chains  of  an 
ent,  long-venerated,  all-controlling  system  of  false 
;ion.  Christianity,  now  renovated  and  energized  by 
Reformation,  was  about  to  take  wings  for  her  tiight 

26 
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OTcr  tbe  DBtioDS.  It  was  to  fnrest&U  tha  approftdiutg 
iDvaaioos  of  the  religion  of  Calvary — sacrilegiously  to 
baptize  the  followers  of  Bnhma  ia  the  name  of  Cniist, 
yet  preserve  unitnpaired  the  spirit  of  the  Arch-Foe — that 
the  Jesuits  were  inspired  to  make  this  bold  and  desperate 
attempt  to  anticipate  and  foil  the  labours  of  the  comii^ 
ambaitsadoni  of  the  Cross. 

And  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  prosper.  But  the  dayc^ 
inquisition  came.  The  strong  man  armed  kept  his  goods 
till  a  stronger  than  be  came  and  took  away  the  armour 
wherein  he  trusted.  The  Jesuits  lost  their  power.  The 
Order  was  suppressed.  Then  what  became  of  Madma 
Christiana  and  of  the  bold  experiment  in  India  ?  Only 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  and  these  native  Christians  ue 
described  by  the  Romish  writer  Fra  Bartolomeo  as  "being 
in  the  lowest  state  "f  siiperstitioti  and  ignorance."  The 
account  he  gives  of  their  morals,  especially  of  the  catAcliiats 
and  native  clergy,  is  literally  too  gross  for  traosmpUon. 
The  evidence  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  (another  Romish  autlior- 
ity)  is  not  a  whit  more  favourable.  In  his  celelnated 
letters  are  to  be  found  instances  of  superstitions  and 
ignorance  scarcely  exceeded  even  in  the  reign  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  he  makes  the  rightful  admission  that,  "during 
a  period  of  twenty  years  that  he  had  familiarly  conversed 
with  tiiem,  lived  with  them  as  their  religious  teacher  and 
spiritual  guide,"  he  woidd  "hardly  dare  affirm  that  he 
had  anywhere  met  one  sincere  and  undisguised  Chziatian.'' 

While  J'esuitism  failed  to  scatter  in  thatb^iigfated  land 
the  seeds  of  a  pure  Christianity,  or  to  make  ^Bdoles  of 
Jesus,  it  worked  out  a  purpose  in  Providence  which  wa 
would  not  overlook.  It  snowed  up  the  real  animue  of 
Jesuitism  more  distinctly  than  ever  had  been  before.  Its 
power,  its  unscrupulous  policy,  its  disregard  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  and  of  all  moral  obligations  where  the  in- 
terests of  their  Society  or  of  the  Church  demand  it ;  its 
avarice,  its  ambition  and  intolerance,  all  found  the  mf«t 
unrestrained  development  in  this  propitious  field.     We 
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may  accept  this  as  the  masterpiece  of  that  wisdom  which 
worketh  among  the  children  of  disobedience. 

And  the  illustration  is  not  the  less  striking  of  the  sin- 
gular devotedneas  and  sacrifice  and  self-demal  and  un- 
mltering  perseverance  of  these  devotees  of  Loyola.  How 
xnuch  more  ought  the  true  discij>le  of  Jesus,  who  has  been 
bought  at  an  infinite  price — saved  by  blood  divine — ^to 
make  a  full  and  unreserved  consecration  to  his  divine 
liord  and  Master !  Go  anywhere,  do  anything,  make  any 
sacrifice. 

We  have  reproduced  the  above  brief  sketch  of  Jesuit- 
ism as  an  example,  though  an  incomplete  one,  of  what 
this  Order  really  is.  But  has  not  Jesuitism  changed  with  • 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  1  We  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such 
a  suspicion.  Like  the  Papacy,  it  changes  not.  In  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Jesuits  in  1814  we  hear  of  no  modifi- 
cations of  their  ''Constitutions,"  no  change  of  their 
principles,  aims,  or  policy.  Never,  we  believe,  had  these 
wily,  ever-aggressive  janissaries  of  Rome  a  more  open 
field,  br  were  they  more  on  the  alert  of  activity,  than  at 
the  present  moment  in  America.  Never  more  than  now 
wa§  the  Jesuit  ''goin^  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."  Never  has  his  power  been  less  limited  or  un- 
restrained than  in  our  own  free  country.  Like  the  frt)cs 
of  Egypt,  the  Jesuits  are  in  our  houses,  in  our  bea- 
chamDers,  in  our  kitchens  and  kneading-troughs — ^in  oup 
schools  and  colleges — ^in  our  churches  and  legislatures. 
They  have  not  lost  one  iota  of  their  cunning,  adroitness 
or  exhaustless  activity.  They  will  go  anywhere — ^will  do 
anything — submit  to  any  sacrifice — be  anything,  which 
may  seem  best  to  subserve  their  own  interests.  And 
what  are  these  interests  ?  Just  what  they  always  were 
— to  gain  power ;  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  nation ;  to 
bring  all  men  into  abject  subjection  to  the  despotism  of 
Bome ;  to  monopolize  talent,  money,  position ;  to  enslave 
the  people,  and  exalt  the  hierarchy.     It  is  to  turn  back 
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the  dial  of  time  a.  thoiuand  years — U>  amsst  tlie  prqgr^et 
of  oivUufttioD  anil  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  tu 
mtora  the  world  lo  Rome's  luiileDfiial  glory  in  tite  dark- 
OHi  d»y8  of  the  dork  a^CA 


XXL 


THE  DEVIL  IN  MAN. 


HOW  ALL  HIS  APPETITES,  ASPIRATIONS,  CAPABILITIES,  AND 
SUSCEPTIBILITIES  ARE  PERVERTED — MAN  MADE  RIGHT, 
BUT  BY  THE  ENEMY  LAID  IN  RUINS — ^MORE  OF  THE  FOOT- 
PRINTS OF  THE  DEVIL — THE  SINNER  A  SELF-DESTROYER. 

We  need  not  go  abroad  into  the  wide  world  for  our 
illustrations.  The  little  world  called  man  will  serve  out* 
purpose  quite  as  well.  We  have  seen  by  what  a  whole- 
sale monopoly  Satan  has  subordinated  to  his  vile  pur- 
poses the  "good  things"  of  the  world.  All  thincs,  as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  were  by  InfiDite  \Vis- 
dom  pronounced  "  Good."  They  were  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, workings  and  results,  exactiy  adapted  to  secure  the 
happiness  and  the  highest  good  of  man.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture in  all  their  natural  workings,  and.the  resources  of  na- 
ture in  all  their  varied  uses,  contribute  most  directly 
and  eflfectually  to  this  end.  All  natural  evil  (so  called) 
is  but  a  perversion  and  abuse  of  natural  good.  And 
thisperversion  is  solely  the  handiwork  of  our  Enemy. 

We  have  seen  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
earth — what  corroding  evils,  oppressions,  frauds — ^what 
wars,  famines,  pestilences — what  untold  calamities,  so- 
cial, civil,  domestic,  are  inflicted  by  his  unrelenting  hand. 
Pow  wealth,  talent,  the  press,  religion — all  the  world's 
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powers,  though  in  themaelves  fitted  to  produce  good, « 
prostituted  to  evil.     How  comtnerce,  trodo.,  bugineas  sn  ] 
sadly  devoted  to  the  service  of  mamtaoii  and  not  osto 
God.     In  narrowing  the  field  of  obaervation  down  to  the  , 
little  world  we  hare  cmlled  man,  we  meet  illoBtzatioai 
not  the  less  striking.     And  not  the  le«  shall  we  hmt 
find  the  "  god  of  this  world  reigning  anto  deatii." 

What  is  man  1  What  constitutes  the  liviiig,  mowing 
spealung,  thinTring  being  cidled  man  t  We  find  faiii 
made  up  of  hody  and  soni— oi  di'verse  fiinctions  of  mind 
and  of  body,  of  affections,  desires,  appetites,  snsceptiUli- 
tiee,  and  a  aspirations  after  somethuig  infinitely  above 
anything  he  can  reach  or  realize  in  the  present  state  of 
his  being.     He  has,  too,  a  conscience. 

At  different  stages  of  the  creation  of  the  materisl 
world — of  the  atmosphere,  of  light,  and  of  all  living 
things — God  pronounced  ail  to  be  "good."  But  after 
man  bad  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  been  as- 
signed bis  place  as  lord  of  this  lower  creation,  Qod  now, 
*with  an  emphatic  "  Behold !"  declares  all  to  be  "  very 
good."  Hence  vre  may  safely  assume  that  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God.  If  everything  pertaining  to  the 
material  world — its  lawn,  resources  and  capabilities, 
would  have  worked  good  and  only  good  if  left  unperver- 
ted  by  sin,  much  more  would  everything  pertaining  to 
man. 

But  if  everything  in  man  was  Tnade  right,  was  condu- 
cive to  human  happiness,  and  to  the  honour  of  Qod, 
whence  the  derangement,  the  evil,  the  misery  ?  Here  we 
shall  again  detect  the  foot-prints  of  the  Foe,  the  work  <^ 
our  Enemy. 

Let  ua  look  for  a  few  momenta  at  the  naiurat  constL 
tutioD  of  man  ss  he  was  originally  formed 'by  th%  divine 
hand.  But  what  is  this  norm^  condition  1  What  it. 
nature,  constitution  and  laws  ?  And  what  the  natuia 
and  necessary  results  of  obedience,  and  what  the  inevi- 
table penalty  of  disobedience  1     An  answer  to  these  que- 
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ri«s  will  further  dijiclose  wh&t  desolations  oar  enemy 
[lath  macie  in  this,  the  noblest  vorkmauebip  of  God.  If 
Lt  shall  appear,  from  man's  original  confoimation— &om 
man,  contemplated  -  as  the  handiwork  of  Qod,  that  he  is 
BO  formed  that  obedience  to  thelawqof  his  nature  secures 
h^piness,  and  violation  certain  misery,  then  ve  must 
conclude  that  the  diTioe  law  and  the  laws  of  the  human 
oonstitation  harmonize.  Obedience  in  either  case  equal- 
ly tends  to  prosperity,  happiness,  honour  and  life  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  and  violation  ending  inevitably  in  dis- 
nononr,  misery  and  death. 

The  moral  law,  as  summarily  contained  in  the  Deca- 
logue, "  baa  its  foundation  in  thenature  and  relations  of  in- 
teUigent  beings."  That  is,  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  man 
and  on  the  character  of  God,  involving  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  and  bo  one  another.  And  if  so, 
then  the  duties  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  divine  law 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  duties  which  result  from 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  the  material  world. 
Consequently  a  violation  of  the  law  of  our  natures  is  a . 
violation  of  tiie  moral  law. 

Whether,  then,  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  body, 
or  the  nicer  workmanship  of  the  soul,  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  conclusion.  As  health,  happiness  and  success 
in  life  are  suspended  on  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  phy- 
sical constitution,  bo  all  moral  good  is  suspended  on  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  our  moral  constitution. 

A  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
man  will  furnish  ample  illustration  of  the  devastation  of 
tbe  Destroyer.  In  the  example  adduced,  the  diabolical 
perveraion^  whereby  the  enemy  makes  the  field  on  which 
the  Master  has  sown  the  eood  seed,  to  briug  forth  tares, 
Uie  reader  will  but  too  surcJy  detect  the  foot-prints  of  the 
Adversary. 

The  five  aenses,  for  example,  are  so  formed  by  the  great 
Aicbitect  as  to  be  so  many  inlets  of  happiness  to  the  in- 
ner man— channels  of  communication  with   the  outer 
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■world— not  merely  of  knowledge  which  gives  bappinees, 
but  of  happiness  direct.  And,  what  is  noj  a  little  to  be 
admired  as  a  furtber  evidence  that  God.  in  the  fonnation 
of  men,  designed  bim  for  happinene,  is  that  ert.tmfil'naiiirt 
nhould  be  so  admirably  nflapted  to  the  pbysical  and  moraJ 
constitution  of  man  as  to  make  all  bis  intercoorae  witii 
the  external  world  a  sourcp  of  unmixed  happiness.  The 
reason  it  is  not  so,  is  not  from  any  defect  in  the  OTifrinsi 
arrangement,  but  from  a  perversion  of  it. 

The  KJiM  of  seeing  is  given,  not  simply  that  we  may, 
by  the  exercise  of  vision,  form  an  acquaintance  with  ex- 
ternal nature  and  facilitat«  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
men,  and  through  such  knowledge  and  intercourse  indi- 
rectly realize  much  substantial  happiness,  but  it  is  given 
as  a  source  of  luxury,  that  we  might  therebv  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  us.  And  so  with  the  *if  ii.w^ 
hearing.  It  is  not  merely  a  source  of  utility  but  of  pleas- 
ure. It  is  the  channel  that  conveys  sweet  sounds  to  toe 
souL  It  is  a  charmer.  The  evil  spirit  of  Saul  was  tamtd 
by  music.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  soft  notes  of  harmoiiy 
which  melts  the  most  ferocious  souL  The  serpent  tribe 
are  not  insensible  to  the  enchanting  sounds  of  muait. 
They  are  charmed  by  them. 

Ajid  so  we  may  say  of  the  sense  ofsmeUvng.  It  is  not 
simply  a  feth-r  by  which  to  detect  what  from  without  is 
disf^reeable,  or  what  would  be  hurtful  to  the  stomach,  or 
injurious  to  the  lungs,  but  it  is  another  channel  by 
which  to  convey  to  the  immortal  tenant  within,  the  sweet 
odours  of  nature's  most  delicate  works.  And  so  likewise 
with  the  senses  of  toste  and /««2ii3^.  They  serve  the  double 
purposes  of  protection  and  pteaevre,  indicating  the  bene- 
volent design  of  the  Divine  Author,  and  proving  beyond 
controversy  that  God  intends  man  should  be  oapio*'? — 
Else  why  do  we  find  him  the  author  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment ?  Why  in  the  external  world  so  much  beauty,  and 
the  eye  capable  of  beholding  and  appreciating  it,  and  con- 
veying an' agreeable   sensation   to  the  soult     Why  so 
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y  irweets — and  the  taste  ho  exactly  snited  to  extract 
1  for  th^nxuiy  of  the  inner  man  1  Why  bo  rasnj 
lant  odoniB,  and  the  organs  of  mneU  bo  completely 
ted  to  inhale  them  for  the  regaling  the  inhabititnt 
in  ?  And  why  so  many  agreeable  objects  of  contact, 
the  touch  ao  admirably  fitted  to  carry  pleasant  im- 
dons  to  the  soul  1 

>d  has,  again,  established  a  connection  between  hop- 
es and  bodily  exercise.  He  has  nerved  the  arm  with 
igth,  and  then  made  the  exercise  of  this  strength  con- 
ve  to  happiness.  Not  only  is  bodily  exercise  the 
uring  cause  of  our  sustenance,  and  the  means  by 
;h  to  gather  about  us  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
but  the  direct  means  of  health,  physical  and  moral — 
coDseqi^ently  of  happiness. 

it  we  shall  find  examples  equally  abundant,  and  more 
>int,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  into  man's  moral  coustl- 
n. 

ir  first  example  we  will  take  from  the  existeTiee  of  con- 
ice.  Manhaaa  conscience,  nor  is  this  an  accidental  pro- 
f  of  the  soul,  but  a  constituent  part  of  the  system. 
the  ffw/ji  in  that  system.  Its  office  is  to  enlighten  and 
Enthroned  amidst  the  lesser  faculties  of  the  mind, 
supreme  lawgiver  and  judge,  she  promulges  laws,  en- 
:3  duties  and  executes  penalties.  The  %nll,  the  paa- 
I,  the  afiections,  and  the  whole  mental  train  are  placed 
)r  feet.  She  commands,  approves,  rebukes,  rewards, 
punishes  according  to  the  unerring  integrity  of  her 
re.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  which  all  who  have 
ided  to  the  operations  of  their  own  conscience  will 
le,  that  all  her  decisions  are  on  Uie  side  of  virtue. 
virtue,  by  which  we  mean  our  whole  duty,  both  to- 
is  God'and  man,  is  the  only  sure  w;ay  to  happiness 
noral  purity. 

e  may  now  ask,  what  but  consenting  to  and  adopt- 
his  divine  arrangement — what  but  obeying  the  law 
r  nature  as  developed  in  this  part  (^  our  moral  coq-i 
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Btitation— wli«^  in  ft  vwd,  bat  aeknowledgiiig  tiM  aNMi 
fNooy  ofoontelmue,  need  a  man  do  in  ord«r^  wcBie  b] 
pineaB  in  tlda  vorld,  and  io  lay  in  immoTUW  fonndatu 
tea  infinite  Celieity  in  the  worid  to  oone  1  Lei  na  a 
•mine  a  few  of  her  aanotiooa. 

One  of  the  fint  lam  of  oonaeience  i»  that  the  vrUl,  ti 
afibctionB,  and  the  mental  beoltieB,  shall  yield  obedicB 
to  her  antikority.  What  can  more  directly  oondoce  i 
lu^ineas  than  thia,  and  what  more  deatnictiTe  of  it  Uu 
tlie  violation  of  thia  law  1  The  tiniipati<nL  of  the  hea 
am  the  conwnenoe,  and  the  alienation  of  the  afibcdoa 
and  the  eonaeqnent  perversion  of  the  mental  powers 
the  very  root  and  matter  of  sin. 

Conscienoe  procluma  the  great  &ct  that  thtn  ua  6* 
and  demanda  th&t  every  cEeature  render  unto  Him  m 
feigned  love  and  gratitnde,  untiring  obedience  and  oei 
vice.  She  recognizee,  too,  the  relation  of  man  to  mai 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  justice,  mercy  and  mutui 
love.  Against  all  theae  a  perverted  heart  rebels.  Rei 
son,  too,  throws  the  weight  of  her  influence  into  the  ana] 
of  conscience.  We  then  have  conscience,  with  her  aux 
liaiy,  reason,  arrayed  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  heu 
backed  by  a  long  and  vociferous  train  of  rebellious  p>i 
sions,  of  waywBjd  afiectiona,  and  by  a  mental  corps  c 
truant  faculties.  Both  parties  are  stoutly  contending  fc 
happiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whose  will  be  H 
final  victory.  God  is  on  the  side  of  conscience.  All  bo 
conscience  and  her  ally,  reason,  are  usurpers,  and  will  li 
defeated.  Whoever,  therefore,  yields  obedience  to  tb 
laws  of  his  conscience,  meets  the  approbation  of  his  Qoc 
Whoever  violates  these  laws  forfeits  the  divine  &vonr. 

And  (what  is  not  less  to  our  purpose)  not  only  are  th 
duties  imposed  by  conscience  good  in  themselves — produt 
tive  of  peace,  good  order  and  happiness,  but  the  perfoi 
Tnance  of  them  is  ahuays  attendea  iviih  pleaeuraiiU  evu 
tiona  to  the  performer.  Whereas  the  course  dictated  b 
the  heart  is  neither  good  in  itself,  nor  it^  puisuit  attends 
with  any  continued  or  substantial  happineas. 
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Kfi  another  part,  of  our  moral  constitTition  we  maj  TO- 
to  the  benemlmU  afeetione.  Qod  hiui  inserted  in  the 
y  frameworK  of  oar  being  the  feelings  of  compassion, 
npathy,  ki/ndmeet  and  benevolence.  He  has  made  the 
irciae  of  these  productive  of  happiness,  while  the  vio- 
ton  of  their  laws  is  the  direct  road  to  discomfort  and 
jeiy. 

Take  compasaion :  a  wretched  object  is  presented,  tiie 
hi  of  whose  wretchedness  instantly  elicits  the  feelings 
compassion,  a  feeling  natural  to  man,  or  composing  a 
:t  of  nia  original  constitntion.  This  may  exist  more  or 
9  Tividly,'  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  due  exercise, 
may  be  more  or  less  quick  in  its  operation.  But  the 
ht  of  wretchedness  draws  it  out.  This  is  a  law  of  our 
bure.  Yet  it  may  he  nipped  in  the  bud  by  avarice  or 
ne  other  chilling  product  of  seltishnesB,  and  thut  this 
levolent  law  of  our  nature  be  overruled.  But  sup- 
«e  this  law  to  be  obeyed,  and  we  shall  see  a  result  full 
happiness. 

Fhe  sight  of  wretchedness,  I  said,  excites  compassion. 
'  the  side  of  c*mpassion  lies  sympathy,  who,  awakened 
the  moving  of  her  sister  compassion,  arises,  and  makes 
nmoa  cause  with  the  suffering  object,  baljies  him  in 
r  tears,  feels  his  wounds  and  his  wants,  enlists  the  aid 
kindness  and  calls  up  benevolence.  Now  if  we  analyze 
xe  different  processes,  we  shall  find  happiness  to  be 
i  result  of  them  all.  First,  we  have  the  influence  pro- 
ced  in  the  bosom  of  the  giver — the  one  who  affords  the 
ief,  a  thing  entirely  separate  from  the  influence  on  the 
leiver.  The  exercise  of  compassion,  the  kindly  inter- 
dtion  of  sympathy,  the  lovely  reachings  forth  of  bene- 
lence,  are  all  pleasurable  emotions,  springing  up  in  the 
»st  of  the  giver,  and  diffusing  sweetness  and  serenity 
>ugh  the  whole  man.  These  are  fraOTant  flowers,  whicn 
tt  bless  the  soil  where  they  grow,  then  delight  the  eye 
the  beholder,  then  send  forth  their  sweet  odours. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  no  leu  beautifying 
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influence  on  the  receiver.  Bis  tempOTal  wants  are  ji 
}jied — hia  wretchedness  removed  or  mitag^ted,  luid  a  pwj 
tion  of  happiness  is  thns  aecnred.  Bat  this  in  only  BEmalll 
part.  A  stnng  is  touched  in  his  heart  which  beat«  in  onisOi 
with  that  of  the  giver.     His  grateful  heitrt  bursts  forUiM 

ntaneouB  effusions  of  goodwill,  and  is  responded  toll 
:indly  affections  of  hits  benefactor.  Thus  an  influeiifl 
like  a  cloud  of  sweet  and  hallowed  incense,  distillingll 
its  conrsi;  Iho  dcwiin^ps  f<f  celential  happiness,  is  diffmidf 
around  on  every  aide— difinsed  from  two  paints,  fintftotf 
the  giver,  then  frum  t^e  receiver. 

Tnis  is  acting  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  nktoni 
This  is  as  things  would  be  but  for  the  derangements  ofdfc 
What  an  evil  then  is  sin  !  How  productive  of  misetjl 
And  what  a  happy  world  this  would  be,  and  what  nevw^ 
failing  and  eternal  happiness  man  had  secured,  had  be  s 
all  things  obeyed  the  laws  of  hJR  constitution!  Wereevetj 
object  of  wretchedness  allovxd  to  exert  its  legitimate  in- 
fluence on  the  spectator,  in  eliciting  his  compassion,  accom- 
panied by  sympathy  and  followed  up  by  the  benevolent 
act,  and  were  every  act  of  benevolence  met  with  a  cort«- 
ponding  gratitude  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  reco- 
ver, how  soon  would  the  uniyereat  dominion  of  benevolence 
commence  in  this  world — how  soon  the  hearts  of  all  b( 
bound  together  in  the  golden  chains  of  love — ^how  boos 
heaven  be  begun  on  earth  ! 

But  suppose — what,  alas !  is  too  generally  the  fact— 
that  the  opposite  be  true — that  conscience  be  dethrone^ 
her  dictates  unheeded,  her  Jaws  trampled  under  foot,  b« 
ways,  which  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  be  spumed — sup- 
pose  the  benevolent  affections,  a&  they  attempt  to  Hof 
forth  in  their  silver  currenta,  dispensing  fertility  and  wj 
on  either  side,  be  arrested  by  a  seditious,  diRorgasimig 
train  of  selfish  passions,  what  then  are  we  to  expect  as  dx 
natural  and  necessary  result  ? 

Suppose  wretchedness  fail  to  excite  compassion,  and 
sympathy,  hushed  to  sleep  by  selfisbness,  refuse  toawske, 
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nd  benevolence,  chained  hand  and  foot  by  the  demon 
oretooBness,  cume  not  to  the  aid  of  the  sulbring,  what 
uxw  will  follow  ?  InBtead  of  th&t  divine  serenity  which 
pervaded  the  mind  before — instead  of  that  celestial  hap- 
BinesB  that  sent  up  its  sweet  incense  through  all  the 
pQM-tnan,  there  would  be,  on  the  one  band,  obduracy  of 
heart,  want  of  pity,  a  sense  of  meanness,  self-degradation 
•nd  vexation,  and  a  host  of  itelfish  passions,  tormenting 
ID  tbemselvee,  and  putting  into  the  hands  of  conscience  so 
uany  scourges  by  which  to  inflict  her  scorpion  lashea. 

Then,  instead  of  the  golden  chain  of  love  that  bound 
together  giver  and  receiver,  we  find  tbe  object  of  wretcb- 
Mmesa  cut  off  £rom  the  sympathies  he  Uiinks  hia  due,  now 
writhing  a&esh  under  the  tormenting  passions  of  hatred, 
anvy,  jwilousy  or  malignity.  Were  the  laws  of  our  nature 
always  thus  to  be  contravened,  what  heartbuming,  what 
tomtdtfi,  what  natural  hatred  would  fill  our  world !  How 
vonld  the  Gres  of  the  Pit  be  kindled  on  earth  !  Discern 
fe  not  here  the  foot  prints  of  the  Foe  ) 

In  like  manner  we  might  speak  of  htdnt  as  an  element 
if  great  power  either  for  good  or  for  evil  A  man's  habita 
ireiy  much  control  h'ni.  He  has  only  to  allow  the  grati- 
icaiion  of  any  appetite,  desire  orpassion  to  become  a  habit, 
uid  he  has  in  the  same  degree  become  a  slave  to  that  ap- 
wtite  or  paasion.  The  Devil  is  no  novice  here.  In  no- 
hing  is  he  more  on  the  alert  to  turn  all  to  his  advantage. 
\f  he  can  entice  his  dupe  into  a  repetition  of  a  hurtful  in- 
iolgence  till  the  adamantine  chain  of  habit  binds  bis  vic- 
ixa,  he  is  sure  of  his  prey. 

But  look  again  into  tiie  moral  structure  of  man,  and 
roa  will  see  there  certain  aeditimta,  cla/morous,  pansioTu, 
uch  as  amlyUion,  avarice,  covettmsnets,  pride  and  vanity, 
wvy  and  jealousy.  These  are  properly  denominated  bad 
xumOTis,  and  it  will  be  a^ked  how  the  exercise  of  these 
an  be  productive  of  good  and  result  in  happiness.  I  do 
kot  say  they  can.  In  the  form  and  dress  in  which  they 
iiow  appear,  they  are  not  eompowent  porta  of  owr  •moral 
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eonatitution,  when  r^arded  as  tfae  workmauahip  of  t  j 
divine  band.  I  called  them  e^Uitrus,  damorous paaaiom.  I 
They  are  «#ii.rp«r« — dcraDgements  of  our  oature,  pro-  ] 
duced  by  that  great  moral  commotion  which  broke  up 
the  t'ountainH  of  the  great  deep.  Far  worse  and  more  ter- 
rific floods  have  swept  over  the  moral  creation  than  th«t 
mighty  deluge  of  waters  which  once  drowned  the  natural 
world,  removing  rocks  fi-om  their  pla«.-es,  overturning 
mount^ns,  turning  the  sea  upon  the  dry  land,  and  casting 
the  earth  into  the  sea.  Great  as  that  natural  commotion 
waa — BO  jjreat  that  the  earth  has  Hot  yet  recovered  from 
theshock — and  terrific  as  was  the  con  sequent  derangement, 
the  moral  creation  has  sustained  a  more  disastious,  a  mars 
deranging  shock,  in  the  moral  deluge  which  swept  overtt 
when  the  fiery  floods  of  sin  burst  forth  from  the  Pit  an4 
rolled  their  dreadful  waves  over  this  once  lovely  world 
Where  once  in  the  natural  world  were  fertile  meadowi 
and  smiling  hills,  are  now  sandy  deserts  and  barren  rocks. 
Where  once  fruit  and  flowers,  now  are  tboms  and  bri&n. 
Where  once  beauty,  now  is  deformity.  Bo  we  find  it  too 
in  the  world  of  mind.  Often  we  can  scarcely  '^'''''fg"'''*' 
between  the  original  formation  and  the  sad  deran^ 
ment.  The  noxious  weed  has  so  overgrown  and  buned 
from  sight  the  true  plant  that  we  almost  search  for  it  is 
vain. 

A  brief  examination  into  ihe  origi/naZa  of  these  spniions 
growths  will  bring  ua  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in  tiie 
other  cases,  viz.,  uiat  man  is  so  conetitated  as  to  make 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  nature  his  h^piness,  and  a 
violation  of  them  his  misery. 

Take  Ambition — in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
it  is  a  desire  of  pre-eminence,  but  without  due  regard  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  shall 
be  used.  Thia  is  the  unirper.  Now,  tne  original  or  genuine 
passion — for  which  we  have  no  name,  unless  we  (»U  it  a 
laudabls  ambUion — the  genuine  passion,  as  placed  in  tlie 
system  by  the  hand  of  the  greatArchitectiisaaesinefoeoJCeJ) 
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r  all  fvoper  means,  and  for  a  good  purpose.  The  coiginal 
More  may  and  ouriit  to  be  pursued.  The  punon  k 
^t.  It  is  of  divme  origin.  God  has  set  ua  a  high 
ark,  and  is  urging  ns  on  to  the  highest  .point  of  exc3- 
ace  of  which  our  natures  are  capable.  With  a  ri^t 
otdve  and  by  all  lawAil  means  we  ought  to  strive  for  the 
ighest  pofisilde  pre-eminence.  This  is  our  dufy.  It  is  oar 
ippinesa 

But  how  different  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  coun- 
■feit  passion.  Where  it  predominates  every  bitter  root 
id  poisonous  plant  grows  and  luxuriates,  every  evil  bird 
rowls  about  and  preys  on  all  that  is  lovely  and  desirable. 
rhat  hatred  and  aoimosities,  what  heartburnings,  what 
>ntention8,  if  not  open  conflicts,  originate  in  societies 
om  this  passion.  Aiid  if  we  extend  our  illustration  to 
itions,  what  wars — murders — bloodahed^how  many 
lara  flow — how  many  are  clad  in  the  habiliments  of 
looming — how  many  widows  and  orphans — how  mamy 
retched  sufferers  are  made  to  writhe  under  the  dire 
damities  inflicted- by  the  demon  of  ambition.  And  all 
lia  the  fniU  of  the  violation  of  one  of  the  laws  of  our 
Ltme. 

And  if  suflh  be  the  consequences  of  violating  a  law  of 
ir  constitution  in  this  probaiiUmary  state,  where  t^e 
rong  arm  of  God  is  employed  to  keep  back  the  sinner 
om  a  thousand  hurtful  violations,  what  a  complete  hell 
ould  instantly  be  formed,  should  God  withoraw  this 
straining  influence  and  allow  every  violation  to  produce 
le  bitter  &uits  of  death.  Add  to  £tii»  endlMS  dMratian, 
id  you  have  the  Are  that  is  never  quenched,  and  the 
orm  that  never  dies. 

Take  as  further  illustrations  of  the  perverted  passions, 
'arice  and  covetousness.  These  are  kmdred.  They  are 
truly  dee  ires — usurpers — counterfeits — rebels  in  the 
eatei  system,  continually  at  war  with  the  laws  of  our 
oral  constitution,  and  ibiving  to  supplant  every  right- 
1  poBsewor  of  the  soil. 
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An  bwrdinate  desire  ia  one  which  yields  not  to  the 
prescribed  rulet>  of  integrity.  It  has  neither  a  worthy 
objoct  nor  does  it  pursue  that  object  by  worthy  me&na. 
It  CAiinot,  therefore,  be  an  origin&l  part  of  our  moral  con- 
stitution, for  this,  formed  aa  it  was  by  a  divine  hand, 
cannot  be  othorwiae  than  good  in  itself  and  good  in  itt 
opcrationa.  j 

Would  wo  know  what  the  geiiu-iiie  {utcisiona,  of  which! 
thoae  are  the  counterfeits,  ore.  we  oiuttt  look  into  our  own 
breaj^te.and  we  ehall  instantly  discover,  among  our  mental 
furniture,  stroitg  and  uiiconquerabU  da»iivs  /or  ac^Ui- 
tictrt  a7id  pos»esaioii.  Theao  are  the  original,  or  genuiiw!' 
pMAsions — the  constitutiouaJ  desires  of  the  cjonl,  right  in* 
themaelvett  and  productive  only  of  good,  and  consequentljr 
of  happiness. 

For  proof  of  this  we  nuist  trace  the  operationa  both  of" 
tiie  usurper  &ud  tho  oi'igiut(2  ptiosion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  usurper,  the  inor^ 
dinate  desire,  is  bo  strong,  8o  unruly,  that  it  is  constantly 
attempting  to  overstep  the  rules  of  moderatioD,  or  to 
violate  the  laws  of  integrity,  and  so  craving  that  it  vrill 
■not — cannot  be  satisfied  widi  any  amount  it  may  acquire 
here.  There  is  a  disparity  in  the  nature  of  the  object,  and 
of  the  desire  which  precludes  satisfaction.  But  uie  desire 
is  rankling,  swelling,  burning— and  the  more  impetuously 
as  it  has  been  partially  gratified.  And,  unless  some  staroog 
arm  of  restraint  arrest  its  progress,  gratified  it  will  be  by 
whatever  means,  lawful  or  ouierwise.  Nor  will  it  stop 
within  the  precincts  of  honesty.  Avarice  will  here  cast 
his  wanton  eye  into  a  neighbour's  house,  or  raise  his  law- 
leas  hand  over  a  neighbour's  field — and  then  what  envy- 
ings  and  jealousies,  what  crimination  and  conflicts,  what 
a  world  of  evil  feeling  and  outrageous  action. 

Suppose  all  restraint  removed — the  restraint  (^  dvil 
law,  of  public  opinion,  of  conscience,  and  suppose  this 
state  of  things  to  be  extended  &om  man  to  man,  from 
community  to  community  and  nation  to  nation,  and 
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a  world  tliis  would  bel  How  would  unmixed, 
ated  uuBery  everywhere  stare  us  in  the  face !  And 
tiia  but  the  legitimate  result  of  violating  one  of 
■e'a  laws. 

it  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  arresting  reatraints 
be  removed — when  probation  shall  cease,  and  then 
'  violation  of  constitutional  laws  shall  invariably  be 
ved  by  its  legitimate  and  awful  consequence.  What 
al  misery  must  then  ensue ! 

L  the  other  hand,  let  ua  trace  the  operation  of  the 
ine  passion,  the  laudable  desire  of  acquisition  and 
aaion,  which,  by  a  hand  divine,  is  planted  in  every 
uj  breaat.  It  cbooses  an  adequate  and  worthy  object, 
presses  on  to  its  accomplishment  by  the  help  of  sde- 
i  and  worthy  means.  Above  aU,  it  fixes  on  the 
bU  riehea — on  unfading  honouB— on  substantial  and 
r-failing  pleasures.  It  regards  temporary  wealth, 
ur  or  pleasure,  as  temporary,  and  only  auxiliary  to 
tttainment  of  the  great  end. 

le  heart  set  on  ot)ject£  bo  grand,  so  infinite,  has  no 
I  for  the  ranklings  of  jealousy.  There  can  be  no  fear 
chaustion  in  the  objects.  These  are  ample  for  the 
ind  satisfactory  supply  of  every  applicant  As  there 
aeno  ground  of  jealousy,  lest  others  seize  on  too  mucA, 
.ere  can  be  no  tunptation  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
re.  Each  may  pursue  his  object  as  intently  and  adopt 
is  as  vigorously  as  he  pleaae,  without  the  least  inter- 
ice  with  the  rights  of  others.  The  more  vigorously 
pursues  his  onward  course  and  secures  the  priceless 
I,  the  more  the  good  of  the  whole  is  advanced.  As 
mind  becomes  more  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
irishable  riches,  it  has  neither  time  nor  occaaion  for 
Qgs  and  bickerings  about  the  things  that  peiish  with 
ising. 

le  result  of  each  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  mistaken, 
rould  remove  the  occasion  of  one- half  of  the  woe 
iftnity  is  heir  ta    And,  besides,  a  different  adirection 
S7 
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would  be  given  to  the  energies  of  mind,  presenting  ot^ 
before  it  ho  much  more  absorbing  and  satisfactoty  i 
the  ten  thousand  wicked  devices  of  lawless  passions,  wit 
DOW  keep  the  world  in  strife,  would  be  annihilated  . 
eyes  would  then  be  directed  towards,  and  all  heart* 
fixed  upon  distant,  infinite  and  eternal  objects.  And  I 
happy  conaequence  would  be  peace,  goodwill  amoiig  n 
and,  ultimately,  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest"  S 
would  be  the  legitimate  and  precious  fruits  of  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  nature.  Remove  all  count 
acting  causes,  such  as  arise  from  the  general  depravi^ 
our  race,  and  from  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  and  i 
eternal  dui-ation  to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  we  ii 
heaven  on  earth  begun. 

Another  illnatration  of  a  kindred  character  may  be  dl 
rived  from  pride  and  vanity.  These  are  again  isuVpl 
— perversion  of  constitutional  faculties  which  in  tlri 
selves  are  really  good.  Pride  is  an  mordinatt  M 
esteem,  manifesting  itself  in  a  low  estimate  or  cont<a 
of  others.  Vanity  is  an  inordinate  self-esteem,  shoiri 
itself  in  a  high  and  u-n-warrantable  estimate  of  one's* 
They  are  kindred  spirits,  and  equally  the  perversions 
their  originals,  which  are  self-reject  and  a  tUnre  to 
eateetned  by  othera. 

Self-esteem  or  pride  is  a  desire  of  self-aggmndizaoot 
irrespective  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained,  m 
generally  irrespective  of  the  possession  or  the  desire  ti 
possess  merit.  It  is  the  inflation  of  vanity — the  wish  *< 
appear  to  be  something,  whether  one  be  anything  or  not 
The  practical  tendency  of  this  is  altogether  towards  efil 
On  the  one  hand,  it  fosters  insolence  and  contempt ;  ui 
on  the  other,  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  or  a  base  and  a  cringe 
ing  spirit,  or  bitterness  and  disgust.  It  looses  the  tonenB 
of  slander,  and  makes  men  bite  and  devour  one  anotner. 
It  poisons  the  fountains  of  benevolence,  and  dries  up  tbi 
stroams  of  mutual  love.  It  severs  society  into  the  ao^ 
unnatural  divisions,  in  which  the  most  worthless  is»T 
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ffiple  on  tiie  most  meritorious.  Such  distortioiiB  must 
xhice  a  bitter  fruit  Unfounded  and  insolent  claims  en 
t  one  side,  and  an  indignant  resistance  on  the  other, 
9  the  very  elements  of  human  strife. 
It  was  pride  that  first  raised  rebellion  in  heaven,  and 
!t  the  rebel  angels  down  to  hell. 

Could  pride  stalk  abroad,  unchecked  by  certain  in- 
ences  which  now  set  bounds  to  its  usurpations,  what 
pression  and  overweening  insolence  should  we  see  on 
e  one  hand,  and  what  outbreakii^  of  violence  and 
icour  knd  malignity  on  the  other.  We  should  soon  have 
Hmdemonium  on  earth — and,  duration  added,  a  pan- 
mooium  for  eternity. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  genuine  plant, 
on  which  this  germ  of  evil  growth  has  been  grafted,  • 
d.  over  which  it  has  so  spread  its  luxuriant  branches 
it  we  can  scarcely  discover  a  relic  of  the  original 
tck. 

Man,  under  the  lawful  influence  and  the  salutary  guid- 
oe  Qi  adf-Ttspect,  would  regard  himself  as  the  ereature 
Ood,  possessed  of  a  body  and  a  soul — a  body  of  wond- 
QB  innformation,  and  a  soul  of  yet  more  exquisite  work- 
inship.  He  scarcely  need  open  hia  Bible  to  leam  that 
I  was  created  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  He  has 
feeling  within,  as  well  as  overwhelming  evidence  from 
i^out,  which  assures  him  that  be  was  made  for  im- 
ortality.  He  opens  the  book  of  revelation  and  reads 
)t  more  clearly  the  high  destinies  of  his  immortal  spirit. 
ea  more,  he  there  reads  a  lesson  of  immortality  for  hb 
ice  suffering  and  dying  body :  tkU  corruptible  shall  put 
I  ineorrv.ption,  arid  viis  mortal  shall  put  on  vrnmor- 
Uty.  He  views  himself  as  a  child  of  immortality. 
The  offspring  of  a  divine  original,  endowed  with  such 
tble  Acuities — the  being  of  bo  exalted  a  destiny — man 
zinot,  when  he  rightly  estimates  himself,  but  entertain 
higA  ae^-respect.  And  in  proportion  as  he  reepectahim- 
^' — u  he  esteems  himself  to  be  the  o&pring  of  Ood — 
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formed  in  the  image  of  his  divine  original,  boood  to] 
speedy  return  to  Him  who  made  him,  and  capifak^ 
being  associated  for  ever  with  angels  and  paitakiiig  ' 
them  in  the  labours  and  felicities  of  heaven,  in  the 
proportion  will  be  his  efforts  so  to  live  as  to  aanrar 
great  ends  of  his  being.  The  son  of  a  king  will  not 
mean  himself  by  doing  a  base  action,  because  heii 
son  of  a  king.  He  most  sustain  t^  character  woidif ' 
royal  descent.  He  must  respect  himatlf  as  the  heir 
rent  to  the  throne.  But  how  much  more  will  the 
who  bears  in  his  mind  his  more  than  royal  desoentk 
his  more  exalted  destiny  than  that  of  mounting  an< 
throne  or  wearing  a  famns  diadem,  so  shape  his  i 
career  as  to  walk  worthy  his  high  original  He  will 
sue  acourse  that  shall  lionour  himself  as  a  creature  oft 
and  honour  God  his  creator.  If  the  son  of  a  king  wouldl^ 
deemed  unworthy  of  his  high  birth  if  engaged  in  a  tm 
action,  or  unwordiy  of  his  station  if  detected  in  a  reW 
lious  action,  how  much  more  is  man,  the  offspring  of  ^ 
Ring  of  kings,  the  expectant  of  an  eternal  kingaom,  H 
graded  when  he  stoops  to  commit  a  mean  or  a  rebellioi 
act.  But  sin  is  both  a  mean  and  a  rebellious  act,  degni 
ing  to  man,  dishonouring  to  Ood.  It  is  wholly  inconfl 
tent  with  self-respect  or  self-love.  The  sinner  does  a 
respect  himself 

Were  all  men  to  place  a  just  estimate  on  themselve 
and  so  to  employ  the  powers  of  their  bodies  and  the  fi 
culties  of  their  souls  as  to  sustain  their  noble  birthri^ 
and  to  fulfil  their  high  destinies,  how  it  would  at  (HM 
change  the  aspect  of  our  wretched  world.  It  would  mal 
it  a  happy  world.  Man,  a  child  of -God,  would  strive  leit 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  faculties  to  cany  himself  worili, 
so  honourable  an  origin. 

Again,  self -love  is  Toade  our  staTidard  by  which  to  grt 
d/iiate  our  love  to  others.  Man  must,  on  ^e  principle  c 
self-respect,  (or  self-love,)  regard  himself  as  the  creator 
the  child,  the  subject  of  God,  and  the  recipient  of  ever 
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ing  aad  the  expectuit  of  a  crown  and  a  kingdom, 
it  recognize  the  duties  that  result  from  such  high 
/  relatioDB,  and  exercise  all  those  feelings,  affec- 
id  hopes  which  the  consciousnesa  of  so  noble  a 
r  such  honourable  relations  and  snch  exalted  ex- 
09  are  suited  to  inspire.  And  then,  tMs  is  tke 
d  by  which  he  is  to  estimate  his  fellow-man — by 
e  13  to  regulate  his  conduct  toward  him.  We  are 
i  him  as  altogether  »uch  a  one  as  ourselves — as 
of  kindred  nature,  of  kindred  wants,  hopes  and 

ou  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  conducive  to 
;  exalted  happiness  ?  It  only  waits  for  the  close 
robationary  or  mixed  state  of  existence,  and  to 
ed  with  eternity,  and  it  would  be  infinite  hap- 

we  to  analyze  other  kindred  passions  we  should 
n  their  perversions,  the  handiwork  of  the  same 
8  Foe. 

id  designed  to  educe  an  aigument  in  support  of 
ositioQ  from  the  vnjinite  desires  and  the  tioble 
's  of  the  soul — but  must  say  in  a  word,  if  man 
ve  as  he  is  made  to  live,  if  he  would  use  his  body 
a  made  to  be  used,  and  use  his  soul  as  it  was 
be  used — ^if  he  would  respect  Atm^f/ according  to 
dignity — if  he  would  obey  the  laws  of  his  own 
le  should  not  fail  to  be  happy  here  and  happy 

ere  I  would  distinctly  recognize  the  itecessUy  of 
Spirit — the  necessity  of  the  powerful  arm  of  God 
the  sinner  in  the  course  of  his  wicked  violations, 
>ring  him  back  to  obedience  of  the  law  of  his 
3d  his  God.  Man  cajmot  recover  himself.  He 
00  low — his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil 
not  come  that  he  may  have  life.  Hence  the  in- 
ale  necessity  of  divine  influences, 
the  Devil  then  at  work  in  man  by  agencies  the 
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moat  ^ectiTe,  l^  wilaa  tlie  most  malicuHu  (  b  ht  t 
httn  tuelaffvvag  oii  nuiit  diiefiil  triumplist  It  a 
cnoof^  Uttt  he  has  laid  the  pbjni:*!  wt^  in  mnw, ) 
vertins  ereiyUung  and  dtuoffng  Edm  into  a  deani. 
ia  ladiw  that  he  ahoold  achiere  the  mental  and  d 
ruin  of  man. 

In  clostng  this  chapter  we  deduce  fitnn  the  gen 
thonght  illiutisted  certain  gnat  moral  leeaom : 

L  What  an  infinite  evil  is  sin  I  Hot  it  dt^jndaa  i 
in  its  commiflsion  1  How  diahonooring  to  God-^kow  h 
ita  froits  I  It  violates  all  lavi  mars  all  digni^,  dsf 
all  heaatT,  desbroyB  all  good,  and  is  the  proeoring  e 
of  allevu. 

II.  How  reasonable  a  thing  is  religion'  Itiaobedi 
to  the  UwB  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
in  his  own  proper  character,  and  the  using  of  our  h( 
aod  our  souls  according  to  their  original  intent  It  ii 
recognition  of  those  great  natural  relations  which  ( 
between  us  and  our  heavenly  Father,  and  between  ns 
our  fellow-men,  and  the  discharge  of  consequent  do 
It  is  the  emancipation  of  our  phytiical,  mental  and  n 
faculties  from  tbe  bondage  into  which  they  have  I 
brought  by  sin,  and  their  restoration  to  the  noble 
poses  for  which  they  were  designed.  It  is  a  rescue  ol 
soul  from  the  chains  and  manacles  of  an  ontlawiy  \ 
of  passions,  and  its  restoration  to  tbe  bosom  of  faiUi,  I 
and  chanty.  What  more  desirable,  what  more  rea 
able  I 

IIL  The  certainty  of  the  future  punishment  of 
wicked.  Misery  is  the  natural  consequence  of  sin.  . 
but  for  tbe  gracious  interposition  of  divine  mercy  in  se 
ing  a  probation,  it  would  meet  ita  speedy  recompe 
Sin  in  none  of  its  changes  can  produce  holiness, 
things  take  their  couise — ^leave  the  sinner  as,  by  sin 
repented  of,  he  leaves  himself,  to  pursue  a  course  of 
obedience  to  his  constitution  and  to  his  Ood,  and  he  » 
perish.    He  must  eat  the  legitimate  fruit  of  hja  own  dot 
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tb  haa  forfeited  the  favour  of  hia  Qod,  wMch  alone  is  life. 
Is  most  snfier  the  eternal  absence  of  God — of  all  mercy 
■deoodnen,  which  is  the  second  death. 
^r^  Ood  cannot  be  chaj^ed  trith  injustice  or  cruelty 
sen  he  pmushes.  The  sinner  is  a  self-dutroj/er.  He 
i^is  just  what  he  sowed.  He  feeds  his  own  flames. 
!e  nurtures  in  his  own  bosom  the  never-dying  woim. 
e  daily  carries  about  with  him  the  elements  of  his  own 
etmcooD.  Every  sin  contains  in  itself  the  seed  of 
•th  and  endless  misery.  And  why  this  seed  does  not 
once  germinate  and  mature  into  tha  poisonous  fruits 
the  second  death,  is  because  it  is  restrained  by  the  kind 
■nd  till  the  day  of  probation  be  passed.  Every  trans- 
essibn  contains  in  itself  an  element  of  unquenchable 
«,  and  why  it  does  not  at  once  burst  forth  and  hum 
U^  all  the  fury  of  the  Fit  is  because  it  is  smothered  by 
le  hand  of  Gnice  divine  until  the  day  of  recompense 
me.  The  moment  Qod  shall  withdraw  that  hand,  the 
uuigresBor  is  lost  for  ever.  And  then — ahl  that  keenest 
mg,  that  he  has  knowingly,  wilfully  and  eternally  <2e- 
royed  hmadf.  He  has  bmn  allowed  seed  time  and  har- 
nt,  sommer  and  winter,  sunshine  and  rain,  and  will  he 
ilLOod  a  hard  master  because  he  leaves  him  to  reap  iJie 
ait  of  his  own  doings  ? 

Oome,  then,  self-deatroying  sinner,  stop— look  before 
ya — rediect'-and  turn  away  from  the  blackness  and 
irimees  that  await  you.  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  yoa 
it.  You  cannot  escape  the  all-searching  eye  of  urod. 
tee  while  the  door  of  hope  is  open.  For  when  once  the 
Aster  is  risen  up  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  you  standing 
ithoQt  shall  knock,  saying,  "  Open  to  us,"  he  shall  say, 
I  knowyou  not  whence  ye  are  f  "  But  now  "  the  Spirit 
id  the  Bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
ome.  And  whosoever  wiU,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of 
Fe  freely." 


SATAK  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  RELATION. 


THB  8ANGTIT7  OF  ]fABBIA(»--0[)iyOBCB  AHD  DIVOMS  LAWS 
— TBX  FAIOLT— HOMl— rrS  VITAL  BILAIIOH  TO  SOGDEIT, 
TO  THE  STATE,  TO  THE  CHUUCH — ^EAST  DIYOBCB  FATII 
TO  THEM  ALL — "  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD*'  AND  FAST  YOUNG 
MEN— DEVIL  NOWHERE  ELSE  STRIKES  A  MORE  DEADLY 
BLOW. 

We  should  quite  fail  to  give  the  Devil  his  due,  and 
should  overlook  a  very  essential  field  of  his  doings  among 
men,  (and  women,;  if  we  did  not  advert  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  least  to  the  subject  of  Divorce,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  the  marriage  relations,  and  consequently  its  vi- 
tal connection  with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  &mily, 
society,  the  State  and  the  Churchy 

We  have  already  to  some  extent  exposed  the  devices 
of  the  father  of  lies  in  respect  to  religion — ^how  he  bai 
stolen  away  the  soul,  the  life,  and  left  the  gilded  corpse, 
and  said,  ''These  be  thy  gods,  O  TsraeL"  And  thus  nas 
he  beguiled  countless  millions  of  the  race,  and  made  them 
worship  gods  that  be  no  gods.  No  device  has  been 
spared  to  wrest  from  every  form  of  the  true  religion  its 
divine  vitality,  to  neutralize  its  power  over  the  heart,  its 
influence  to  purify  and  make  fi^odlike,  and,  like  the  Hght 
and  the  heat,  to  warm  and  enhghten  all  within  its  influ- 
ence. 
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But  in  the  latter  days  the  vile  corrapter  has,  if  possible, 
made  a  yet  more  stealthy  onset.  He  has  cast  the  poison 
into  the  very  springs  of  all  moral,  social  and  domestic  in- 
fluences— ^polluting  the  fountain  and  thus  vitiating  all  the 
streams.  Morality,  religion,  all  human  progress  and  pro- 
sperity feel  the  wound.  It  is  an  aasdutt  on  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  And  the  sources  of  this  increasing  evil  we 
cannot  fail  to  discover,  especially  in  modem  Socialism, 
Fourrierism,  Free  Love,  Mormonism,  and  in  a  general  and 
yet  important  sense,  in  Communism  and  the  |Intema- 
tionaL 

But  a  preliminary  inquiry  here,  and  one  of  vital  import, 
relates  to  marriage — its  intrinsic  importance,  its  relative 
position  and  value,  and  the  place  it  holds  as  a  conserva- 
tive and  influential  element  in  the  great  machinery  of 
human  affairs. 

But  what  is  marriage  ?  What  is  there  in  this  relation 
thai  makes  it  the  controlling  element  here  claimed  ?  It 
is  the  union — ^the  unifying  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
in  all  the  relations,  interests,  toils,  hopes,  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  life — ^and  for  life.  They  are  no  more  twain  but 
one  flesh,  joined  by  God,  and  may  not  be  sundered  by 
man.  Eacn  party  has  its  own  peculiar  capabilities,  pro- 
clivities, susceptibilities  and  virtues,  and  each,  we  may 
assume^  equally  needful  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
whole.  But  the  efficiency  of  either  is  secured  only  by 
the  co-operation  or  coalescence  of  the  two.  It  is  "  not 
good"  for  human  progress  or  happiness  that  man  (or  wo- 
man) should  be  alone.  Hence  the  divine  ordinance  of 
marriage,  the  union  and  harmony  of  forces  radically  un- 
like, yet  essential  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole, 
and  doubly  powerfiil  when  united.  We  may  name  the 
following  as  some  of  the  ends  secured,  and  only  secured 
b7  trae  Christian  marriage. 

And,  first  of  all,  mamage,  and  marriage  only,  makes 
fioXE.  A  man,  be  he  ever  so  good,  kind,  affectionate, 
caniiot  make  a  home.     Woman,  however  amiable,  lovely 
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and  untiring  in  her  devotions,  cannot  make  a  homey  entire 
and  wanting  nothing.    Home  is  the  union  and  blendine 
ti>gether  of  the  two.    Would  we  know  the  full  import  of 
the  term  **  Home,  sweet  home,**  we  need  only  oontrast  the 
homeleistt^  comfortless  stopping-place  of  a  heathen  fiunily 
^if  family  we  may  caU  it)  wim  the  true  Christian  homa 
In  the  first  we  meet  with  neither  intelligence,  education, 
conjugal  adTections*  equality  or  co-operation,  and  least  of 
all.  with  the  kind«  renua^Ve,  aU-powerful  influence  of  the 
mother  :  while  in  ttie  true  Christian  fiumly  we  meet  the 
K>viag  Illations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  sister,  each  personally  interested  to  minister 
to  the  happiness,  the  culture,  therespectability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  other,  and  to  render  his  quota  of  service  and 
adtvtion  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  whole.    And  such  sa 
ex|x*rionoe  and  training  alone  fit  the  members  of  a  well- 
v^rdoreii  familv  to  become  useful  mombors  of  society  and 
almoners  of  ^r^xxi  to  the  world.     Indeed,  marriage  is  really 
the  only  foundation  of  all  these  highly  important  relations. 
In  ivnoubinago.  and  in  all  the  dark  and  disgusting  re- 
gions of  prv^digaoy.  there  is  neither  husband  nor  wife,  parent 
nor  child,  bn^ther  nor  si<ter.     There  is  neither  conhdence 
nor  iove.  mental  culturv  nor  co-operation. 

Industrv.  eivnoniv.  education,  moralitv,  are  but  the 
natuml  c^mcvnnitauts  of  marriage  and  the  family,  but 
never  the  gro\*th  of  profligacy.  None  but  [parents,  or 
thv>>e  who  by  atfeotion  or  some  tie  of  consanguinity  place 
thems^^ive*  in  the  family  relation  as  parents,  ever  think 
to  e^inoato  children  and  train  them  in  the  war  thev 
should  g^^.  And  hcTv  enters  especially  the  maternal 
element  of  a  Christian  education.  This  is  altogether  un- 
known in  a  heathen  fomily.  Properly  to  appreciate  the 
^~alue  of  this  kind  of  eilucation  we  must  go  back  to  the 
periixl  of  the  tirst  teachings  and  guidance  of  the  infiint 
mind  by  the  mother.  And  here,  as  Bishop  Bayley  very 
justlv  says : 

**  t*he  [peculiar  character  and  conduct  of  every  one  depend 
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chiefly  upon  the  iuflueiicai  vinch  surround  them  in  early 
life.  '  Aa  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.'  The  edu- 
cation  of  a  child,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  said  to  commence  from  the  moment  it  opena  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  sights  and  Bounds  of  the  world  aboat 
it,  aod  of  these  sights  and  sounds  the  words  and  example 
of  parents  are  the  most  hapresaive  and  the  most  enduring. 
Of  all  lessons,  those  learned  at  the  knees.of  a  good  mother 
sink  the  deepest  into  the  mind  and  heart,  and  last  the 
longest.  Many  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived 
uui  adorned  and  benefited  the  world,  have  declared  that, 
'  under  God,  they  owed  everytiiing  that  was  good  and  use- 
fill  in  their  lives  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  truthfulness  and 
Eiety  and  the  iear  of  Ood  instilled  into  their  hearts  by  the 
pa  of  a  pious  piother." 

The  mother  is  the  "  angel  spirit"  of  the  home.  Her  love 
never  cools.  She  never  tires.  Hers  is  the  mission  of  love. 
Nothing  can  atone  for  the  loss  of  a  mother — unless  it  be  a 
mother  in  a  mother's  place.  But  th^re  are  no  mothers — 
no  children  in  the  enaearing  sense  of  the  term — no  sweet 
and  hallowed,  all-pervading,  all-influential  love,  save  with- 
in the  sacred  enclosures  of  wedlock. 

Nor  is  the  State  less  dependent  on  the  family  for  good 
dtizena.  The  family  is  peculiarly  the  nursery  of  the 
State — the  source  of  all  good  government,  of  order,  peace 
•ud  safety.  And  more  especially  yet  is  the  family  the 
foundation  and  source  of  all  true  religious  culture.  Our 
blessed  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  deigns  not  to  tread 
OQ  a  soil  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  profligacy.  She 
must  first  puiiiy  the  Augean  stable  before  she  can  enter 
and  dwell  there.  Never  may  we  look  for  religious  culture 
and  the  growth  of  the  Chri;itian  graces  in  the  ranks  of  the 
jwofiigate. 

Or  we  might  with  equal  truth  affirm  that  but  for  mar- 
riage and  its  futhful  constituent,  the  family,  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  would  have  no  existence,  and  that  for  the 
good  reason  that  there  very  soon  would  be  a  fatal  lack  of 
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people  to  constitute  either  society,  Church  or  nstiiXL  Po- 
pulation depends  fthnost  entirely  on  maniage  and  the  £un- 
ily  state.  The  great  majority  of  the  oflbpnng  of  concabi- 
nage  and  profligacy  die  before  or  soon  after  birth,  and  a 
laii;e  percental  of  the  miserable  remnant  die  in  eaify 
chudhood.  And  of  the  few  that  survive  the  very  unpro^ 
pitious  circumstances  of  their  birth,  it  may  tmly  be  said, 
it  had  been  better  for  them  and  the  world  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 

We  speak  of  probabilities  and  fJBbcts  as  they  generally 
exist  Exceptional  cases  tiiere  are,  where,  by  some  ath 
normal  process  or  exceptional  providence,  a  corrupt  tree 
is  allowed  to  brinj^  forth  good  firuiu  Evei^  blow,  thai, 
struck  at  the  mamase  reliUion — ev^  sentiment  uttered^ 
eveiy  influence  used  6r  act  committed  that  impairs  its 
sanctity,  is  a  deadly  blow  struck  at  the  race — essentially 
at  its  existence — if  not  for  its  anniliilation,  yet  for  its 
profoundest  demoralization. 

If  marriage  and  the  family  occupy  the  place  in  tiie 
economy  of  human  aflairs  which  we  have  assigned  them, 
wo  can  scarcely  deprecate  in  too  severe  terms  any  inva- 
sion of  their  sacred  precincts.  And  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  our  enemy  has  here  made  some  of  his  most  in- 
sidious attacks,  and  never  more  determinedly  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

Modem  lax  notions  of  marriage  and  easy  divorce  are 
alarming  features  of  our  times.  There  is  no  surer  sign 
of  the  decadence  of  public  morals  and  religion  than  tUs 
disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Facility  of  divorce 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  which  can  afflict 
a  community.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  meet 
some  of  the  most  subtle  and  determined  attacks  of  our 
ever-watchful  Foe. 

But  on  whom  shall  we  charge  these  false  and  damaging 
notions  of  marriage  ?  Who  have  assailed  the  peace,  the 
purity  and  the  permanency  of  this  invaluable  domestic 
relation  ? 
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We  hesitate  not  to  charge  a  large  share  of  the  mischief 
on  certain  modem  om&nizations,  such  as  Socialism,  Four- 
rierism,.iFree  Love,  Mormonism,  Ck)mmuQism,  the  Intema- 
tionat,  and  (in  a  sense  we  shall  explain)  Woman's  Kighta. 
Iliese  modem  organizations  are  little  else  than  the  natu- 
ral outgrowths  of  the  sly,  insidious  infidelity  whose  poi-  , 
Bonous  leaven  has  infected  some  of  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions of  life.  What  infidelity  has  done  directly  forrrfijiori, 
St  has  done  indirectly  in  the  family  and  society  through 
the  organizations  named.  These  in  their  practical  work- 
ings are  hut  too  surely  damaging  to  the  moral  idea  of 
marriage. 

Socialism,  whose  name,  as  representing  the  leading  fea- 
torcA  of  all  the  "  isms"  referred  to,  is  Legion,  has  heen  de- 
fined, "  a  project  to  pulverize  society  into  its  individual  ele- 
ments, then  let  them  come  together  again  according  to 
individual  ^aprice,  at  least  without  the  moulding  of  the 
present  laws  of  marriage,  property  and  religion."  On  the 
qnestion  of  marriage,  the  Socialistic  AUiance  at  Geneva,  in 
1869,  gave  thia  decree.  We  demand  "  the  ahoUtion  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  it  is  a  political,  religious,  judicial,  or 
civil  institution." 

And  in  the  same  categoiy  we  may  cla^  Fourrierism 
And  the  Oneida  Community.  The  creed  of  the  latter  is 
Bofficiently  free  and  ea^  :  "  Every  man  becomes  the  hus- 
band and  the  brother  of  every  woman,  and  every  woman 
the  wife  and  sister  of  etery  man." 

Hormoniam  is  here  outdone.  Brigham  Young  may 
yet  I'eam  of  Brother  Noyes.  In  XTtah  you  may  encounter 
uncomfortable  restrictions  in  tiie  arrangements  of  your 
little  domesticities.  Yon  may  have  so  many  wives  and 
no  more — only  as  many  as  you  lawfully  marry,  or  on 
oath  promise  to  take  for  better  or  for  worse.  In  Oneida 
there  is  perfect  liberty — love  free  and  unrestrained. 
Every  man  may  find  a  wife  end  sister  in  every  woman. 
Nor  had  the  man  any  pre-emiiftnce  here.  The  woman  is 
equally  free  and  privileged  in  the  exercise  of  all  her 
pecnliu  affinities. 
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Communism  and  the  IntemationaU  we  may  clui  in 
much  the  same  caAagOTy.  The  first  is  strictly  a  politied 
movement,  aiming  to  overthrov  eiistiDg  fonns  of  govern- 
me&t,  the  otiier  attempts  to  revolutionize  the  rehUicm  at 
capital  and  labour.  Yet  they  are  agreed  to  join  heart  and 
hand  with  their  sister  Sociuism  in  her  attempts  to  snb- 
vert  the  present  fonns  of  social  and  domestic  life.  They 
affiliate  in  their  aaaaulta  on  marriage,  religion  and  pro- 
perty. In  France,  tiie  Internationals  are  we  right  am 
of  the  Commime. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Interoatiooal  to-day  ii 
tiiat  it  stands  ready  to  ally  itself  with  any  roToIotioiui; 
element  that  may  help  it  to  secure  its  ends.  In  1869  iti^ 
ceived,  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  itself,  the  Socialist 
Alliance,  which  declared  against  marriage,  religion  and 
inheritance.  When  France  fell  helpless  from  the  talons 
of  Prussia,  the  order  was  issued  from  London  by  their 
Secretary  for  the  Internationals  to  strike  a  blow  in  Paris, 
and  this  society  became  the  red  right  handof  the  Commune. 
Hence  the  reported  affiliation  of  the  Society  with  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  Germany  against  the  Liberals, 
that,  helping  to  destroy  all  order,  they  may  gather  from 
the  ruin  the  material  for  tiieir  own  ambitious  schemes. 
We  may  well  watch  the  movements  of  the  Society  in 
this  country. 

And  in  sympathy  again  with  Socialism  and  Free  Love 
IS  modem  Spiritualism.  Its  advocates  "  preach  a  deadly 
antipathy  to  the  Christian  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes."  Where  else  do  denunciations  of  the  servitude  of 
marriage  find  so  congenial  a  home  as  in  Spiritualistic 
libraries  ?  Where  else  such  loose  theories  of  divorce  ? 
Where  else  so  mnch  nonsense  about  "affinities,"  "  spirit- 
ual unions,"  "  twin  spirits,"  and  the  like  1 

We  named  Woman's  Rights  as  really,  rather  than  con- 
fessedly, contributing  to  weaken  the  nuptial  tie,  and,  to 
the  same  extent,  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
family.     With  much  in  "  Woman's  Rights  "  that  would 
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right  woman's  wrongs,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  tJiere 
u,  in  the  animua  of  this  movement  and  in  the  douhtftil 
utterances  of  leading  members,  much  which  really  tends, 
not  so  much  to  right  woman's  wrongs,  as  to  wrong  woman 
of  her  rights.  If  woman  would  retain  her  position  ut 
tiie  helm  of  domestic  and  social  influences,  and  guide  the 
ahip,  she  must  he  a  wo-man,  and  not  a  man. 

.Woman  has  an  enviable  position  and  relative  import- 
ance in  forming  and  fashioning  the  whole  machinery  of 
human  afiairs.  On  the  throne  of  the  quiet  home  the 
Christian  wife  and  mother  site  queen,  cherishing  and  dif- 
fusim  an  influence  which  does  more  to  nurture  domestic, 
BOcdaJ  and  Christian  virtues,  and  fit  her  children  to  be 
good,  Cbristian  and  useful  citizens,  than  all  other  influ- 
ences combined.  Would  you  dethrone  her— displace  her 
from  her  proud  and  enviable  position  as  a  true  woman, 
at  the  fountain  of  the  sweet,  healing,  fertilizing,  all-effi- 
cient streams  that  silently  course  Uieir  wav  over  the  hleaJc 
deserts  of  humanity,  and  precipitate  her  mto  the  stcmns, 
the  tempests,  the  tornadoes,  the  cataracts  of  the  turbid 
stream  of  man's  rougher  destiny  T 

The  most  auspicious  feature  of  the  movement  in  ques- 
tion is  the  insidious,  if  not  the  open,  invasion  of  the  mar- 
riage relation.  Leading  members  (it  may  not  be  the  gen- 
eral membership)  give  no  doubtful  utterances  here.  We 
may  quote  the  wordsof  a  prominentadvocateof  Woman's 
Bight^  (Mrs.  WoodhuU)  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  Ultra  as  these  views  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  to  be  feared  they  do  but  too  truly  represent  a 
growing  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  initiated.  Mis. 
Woodhull  says ; 

"If  it  be  primarily  the  rightof  men  and  women  to  take 
on  the  marriage  relation  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, 
so,  too,  does  it  remain  their  right  to  determine  how  long 
it  shall  continue  and  when  it  shall  cease.  Suppose  a 
separation  is  desired  because  one  of  the  two  loves  and  is 
loved  elsewhere.     If  the  union  be  miuntained  by  force,  at 
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teit  two  of  ilmn,  piobfAly  an  ihy^  Bnk 

if  they  aqpanto— if  tha  graifast  jgood  .of  tiis  4StmM^ 
nnmbw  ib  allowed  to  Tole,  aepiatoon  is  l^gUimato  and 

"Itiaaaked.  'WhatuthakriiiiBtttoaeqiiflDoaof aodal 
freedom  f  I  i^y  uihentatiiidy, '  free  loTe^ 
of  the  afiecticnia'  '  Are  yoa  ttim  a  free  lo^^?  *  lam, 
and  can  honeeUy,  in  the  fnlneaa  of  my  aool,'  laiae  my 
Yoioe  to  my  Maker  and  tliank  him  ihai  I  am.  And,  lo 
fhoae  who  denounce  me  for  thi8»  I  ie|d^,  Ye%  I  am  a  bm 
lover.  I  have  an  inaUenaUe,  oonstitational  and  natmal 
light  to  love  whom  I  may,  to  love  as  long  or  as  AaA 
a  period  aa  I  can»andto  change  ihai  love  eveiydttflFI 
pleaae.** 

Whence  each  talk  t  B  ia  not  from  the  KUe,  tiii* 
Chri8ti|Ln  Church  or  a  Christian  civiliaation.  Nowhere  ate 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  more  direct,  dear  and  sacred 
than  when  the  marriage  relation  is  the  theme.  Next  to 
the  Church,  and  the  most  sure  nursery  of  the  Church, 
stands  the  fSamily.  Annihilate  the  sanctity  of  tbe 
fiunily,  as  the  doctrine  of  free  love  efifectually  does,  and 
home,  swe^t  home,  has  lost  its  charm  and  power,  and 
the  Church  its  nursery  and  stronghold.  Hence  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Devil  to  disturb  and  impair  the  influ- 
ence of,  and  if  possible  destroy,  our  family  institutions. 
And  in  no  way  does  he  so  successfully  compass  this  ne- 
fiBurious  end  as  by  his  invasion  of  the  sanctuary  of 
marriage. 

And  never  was  this  sanctuary  more  ruthlessly  assailed 
than  at  the  present  day.  We  can  scarcely  take  upa  paper 
whoee  columns  do  not  tell  dimisting  tales  of  Free  Iiove, 
Spiritualism,  Elopements  and  Divorce. 

Let  good  old  staid  Connecticut  tell  the  passing  tala  It 
istherecord  of  asingle  year. 

The  Stato  Librarian,  Charies  J.  Hoadly,  has  preBenf^d 
to  tbe  Legislature  his  annual  report^  gi'^^ing  interestiDg 
fiurts  andsUtistics  concerning  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
the  year  1871,  as  follows: 
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71  there  vere  409  divorces  graoted,  ezceediof;  the 
granted  in  1870  but  by  1.    The  ptoportbn  «  di- 

0  the  number  of  marriaf^es  during  the  year  waa 
>e  as  in  1870,  namely  1  to  1109. 

bllowing  table  sbowB  how  many  wero  procured 
county,  and  how  many  upon  the  petition  of  the 

1  and  vife  respectively : 


1^ 

OraoUd. 

AtitiM 

■d 

...  77 

29 

[aven 

...109 

30 

jndoD.... 

...  «1 

10 

d 

...  71 

23 

...  47 

It 

ild 

...  31 

17 

...  IT 

5 

1 

...  10 

3 

48 
79 
31 
61 
S3 
17 
12 
7 

1 -....409  131  278 

we  have  as  yet  scarcely  more  than  entered  the 
.le  of  the'great  Uoloch.  We  have  spoked  rather 
misbiog  parties  than  of  the  main  enemy.  £anr 
:;k  is  the  giant  foe  to  the  pemianen(7,  the  happi- 
id  the  moral  efficiency  of  the  marriage  state, 
beneficent  Father  ordained  the  onion  of  oca  man 
e  woman — the  twain  shall  become  od6  flesh — ^their 
ts,  aims,  joys  and  sorrows,  one.  Neither  party  may 
this  union  except  for  a  single  cause,  and  that  cause 
licb  in  itself  vitiates  and  annuls  the  contract  of 
ge,  and  nullifies  all  the  beneficent  inSuences  of  the 
That  cause  is  adultery.  This  iitrikea  the  death- 
0  all  that  is  sacred  and  essential  in  marriage,  and  so 
dlzes  all  the  domestic  relations  as  to  make  them 
g  worth. 

how  is  it  that  the  practice  of  divorce  is,  in  these 
days,  so  imu«ased,  and  its  evils  so  multipliedt    We 

28 
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ha^e  alluded  to  some  of  the  oaiues^  the  chief  of  which  ii 
comprehended  in  the  general  tenn  Free  Love.  This  ut 
corporatee,  as  its  significant  coniomen  doth  imply,  tb 
controlling  elements  of  all  the  othen  named. 

Free  I^ve,  under  some  of  its  Protean  forms^  is  ifai 
serpent  in  the  Eden  of  matrimony  that  begaiks  ill 
myriads  and  drives  them  finom  Pandise  to  walknr  in 
the  filth  of  moral  degradation.  Free  hove,  under  irhst 
ever  garb  the  vile  sMucer  appears^  is  the  moat  fimitfiil 
source  of  divorce,  as  well  as  the  most  deadly  foe  to  paUie 
morals.  « 

There  are  suboidinate  courses  of  the  prevailing  lis 
notions  of  the  marriage  relation  and  of  oonsequtft 
divorce  which  deserve  serious  consideration.  They  tn 
growing  evils,  and  influential  of  untold  mischief.  Some 
of  these  are :  The  low  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  relatioD 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  emulation  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  imitate  the  richer,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  female  dresa  The  young  man's  dear  wife  often 
becomes  too  dear.  Domestic  complications  follow,  and  it 
may  be  final  ruptura  Then  the  fictitious  literature  of  the 
day  contributes  largely  to  false  notions  of  marriage.  High 
notions  of  living — S^mptations  to  live  above  on?s  meana^ 
not  unfrequently  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  married 
state,  and  work  out  a  disastrous  result  Inconsiderate 
marriages — ^too  much  freedom  of  choice — ^too  much  youns 
America — has  borne  its  bitter  fruit.  How  many  divorces 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  timely  heed  to  a  little 
ju£cious  advice.  And  here  we  would  not  overlook 
''ante-natal  infanticide"  as  a  modem  device  of  the 
Devil.  The  vile  oflSces  of  the  abortionist  hold  out  a 
lure  to  the  ruin  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  many  a 
victim. 

Indeed,  in  proportion  as  marriage  is  discouraged,  or,  by 

the  state  of  society  or  the  extravagances  of  the  times; 

made  impracticable,  licentiousness  is  encouraged  and  the 

sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie  impaired,  and  consequently 

divorce  favoured. 
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And  here  ire  m&teli  from  s  paragraph,  headed  "Roman- 
mn  and  Crime,"  axhoica  bit  by  w&y  of  comparison  of 
morders  and  illegitimate  births  in  Catholic  and  Froteatant 
countries.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  latter.  Rome 
scores  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  children,  the 
ratio  of  births  of  this  class  being  nearly  itixty-one  timei 
greater  in  Rome  than  even  in  London.  In  LondoD,  for 
every  hundred  legitimate  births  there  are  four  illegitimate ; 
in  Leipzig,  tventy;  in  Paris,  forty-eight;  in  Munich, 
ninety-one ;  in  Vienna,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and 
in  Rome,  two  hundred  and  forty-three.  And  murders  in 
yet  greater  disproportion  :  In  Rome,  one  in  every  seven 
hundred  and  fitly  of  her  inhabitants;  in  England,  one  for 
on^  hundred  and  seTenty-eieht  thousand ;  in  Holland,  one 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  ;  in  Pnis-siaiOne 
for  one  hundred  thousand. 

Lax  laws  of  divorce  are  a  fruitfiil  source  of  the  evil  in 
question.  If  one  party  of  the  alliance  is  dissatisfied,  or 
has  a  grievance,  or  has  an  affinity  for  another  mate,  and 
the  divorce  law  in  his  own  State  is  not  sufficiently  free 
and  easy,  he  may  go  to  Chicago  or  Indiana  and  find  a 
law  to  accommodate  all  customers.  Some  one  has  called 
Indiana  "  the  Paradise  of  Free  Love,"  and  largely  made 
80  by  the  liberal  notions  of  Robert  D.  Owen. 

"  In  one  County  Court,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted, 
"  eleven  divorces  were  granted  one  morning  before  dinner, 
and  that  not  a  fair  morning  either.  In  one  case,  a  pi-o- 
minent  citizen  of  another  State  came  to  Indiana  — vent 
through  the  usual  routine  the  next  morning,  obtained  his 
divorce  about  dinner-time — in  the  evening  was  married 
to  hia  new  inamorata,  nho  had  accompanied  him  for  tlii^ 
purpose  and  was  staying  at  the  same  notel.  Soon  they 
started  for  home,  having  no  further  use  for  the  State  of 
Indiana.  He  introduced  his  new  wife  to  her  astonished 
predecessor,  whom  he  notified  to  pack  up  and  go,  as  there 
waa  no  room  for  her  in  the  house.  And  she  went."  A 
divorce  may  there  be  obtained  for  "  any  eaute  for  which 
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tbe  Court  shall  deem  it  proper  to  grant  it"  A  husband 
may  put  away  a  fiuthful  wife  in  any  caM  in  which  she 
becomes  personally  disagreeable  to  him»  or  in  her  deport- 
ment obnoxious  to  him,  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  whetlMT 
she  find  favour  in  his  eyes. 

But  the  easy  legislation  of  Indiana  is  not  altogether  un- 
appreciated by  legislators  of  other  Statea  And  this»  in 
torn,  to  give  woman  her  rights  in  the  matter  of  eeay 
divorce.  The  State  of  New  York  is  invited,  by  a  sagtf 
legislator,  to  come  to  her  rescue. 

**  State  Senator  James  Wood  can  take  the  preminm  for 
his  plan  of  making  divorce  easy — for  wives.  There  is  no 
wife  in  this  State  who  could  not^  if  she  set  about  it^  ob- 
tain a  separation,  with  alimony,  under  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  'at  the  instance  (it  is  said)  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court/  (?)  This  is  the  amendment, 
including  as  a  cause  of  limited  divorce,  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  husban4  towards  the  wife  as  shall,  without 
just  cause,  deprive  her  of  the  society  of  her  relixtivea,  or 
friends,  or  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  or  shall 
designedly  render  her  life  unhappy  or  uncomforiabkJ 
*  Relatives,*  it  will  be  remarked,  is  a  somewhat  compre- 
hensive word,  applying  not  merely  to  mothers-in-law,  but 
to  the  never-ending  procession  of  cousins  (in  the  legal 
sense,  but  not  physically)  far  removed.  A  brute  of  a 
husband  has,  therefore,  but  to  shut  out  some  one  of  his 
wife's  relatives  who  wants  to  make  a  free  boarding-house 
of  his  residence,  and  there  at  once  is  a  cause  of  aivorce. 
But  if,  for  a  wonder,  the  wife's  relatives  did  not  afford 
that  practical  opening  for  a  way  out  of  wedlock,  and  for 
the  coveted  alimony,  then  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  wife 
to  prove  that  she  was  rendered  'uncomfortable/  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  this.  The  want  of  a  carriage,  or  a 
box  at  the  opera,  or  a  set  of  diamonds,  or  furs,  might,  in 
the  absence  of  more  serious  grounds  of  discomfort,  cause  a 
decidedly  ^uncomfortable'  ^nsation  with  some  wives, 
and,  backed  by  a  few  tears  and  an  able  lawyer,  sufficiently 
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answer  as  a  {dea  for  divorce.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  no 
'  wife  who  wishes  to  cut  loose  from  her  husband  and  still 
have  a  hold  on  his  purse-strings,  oould  fail  to  procure  a 
divorce  under  such  a  law,  Mr.  Wood  might  as  well  move 
at  once  that  the  connubial  relation  shall  be  (on  the  wife's 
side)  dissolvable  at  pleasure/' 

If  there  be  one  feature  in  lax  divorce  laws  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  any  other,  it  is  the  allowing  of  the  crim- 
inal attachment  of  married  persons  to  result  in  new  mar- 
riages between  the  guilty  parties,  undermining  family 
virtue,  and  holding  out  the  lure  of  a  divorce  to  persons 
who  would  otherwise  have  lived  in  peace  and  content- 
ment 

We  would  that  we  might  here  pronounce  woman,  dear 
woman,  guiltless  as  touching  the  great  points  in  question. 
In  Eden  our  angelic  mother  listened  to  the  sii-en  voice  of 
the  Tempter.  God  made  her  a  woman;  endowed  her 
with  beauty  and  every  grace,  and  all  the  controlling  vir- 
tues that  should  make  her  a  quff^n.  Her  sphere  was  to 
sit  at  the  springs  o£  all  human  influences  and  to  guide 
the  little  sb*eams  that  go  to  make  up  the  great  fountain 
of  human  power  and  to  control  the  destinies  of  man. 
The  apostasy  has  shorn  her  of  much  of  her  primeval 
power.  She  has  sought  out  many  inventions ;  the  last  of 
which  is  christened  by  the  delusive  title  of  Woman's 
Rights.     We  now  refer  'rather  to  the  offshoots  of  an  or- 

fanization  which  is  not  lacking  in  good  aims  for  woman's 
igher  dignity  and  usefulness.  Yet  all  about  it  that 
cherishes  Free  Love  and  the  unsexing  of  woman  is  worthy 
only  of  reprobation  and  disgust. 

And  yet  another  class  deserve  a  passing  notice  here. 
We  mean  "  girls  of  the  period,"  and  their  counterpart, 
"  fast  young  men."  The  bearing  of  these  two  classes  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  is  anything  but  favourable. 
Neither  has  the  first  qualification  for  a  happy,  or  even  a 
comfortable  married  life.  Indeed,  he  must  be  a  brave 
man^  or  a  fool,  that  would  marry  a  modem  exquisite,  yclept 
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"  a  girl  of  tlio  period."  And  not  the  less  brave,  or  Rwlid, 
tlio  young  liidy  wlio  would  marry  a  fast  young  man.  Wih 
tlicir  iirvsont  liubits  of  life  and  notions  of  miirri4>ge,  sucti 
till  tJltance  would  be  u  [lerfect  incongruity  and  misnomtr. 
The  divine  institution  of  marriage,  its  laws,  relations,  and 
oblightiuu^,  liafl  been  nssailed  by  every  hostile  battenr, 
from  thuMe  of  the  [>olygainous  Momions  to  thoso  of  toe 
Fr«j  Ijtivers,  whose  ohief  anxiety  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  law  ill  favuur  of  free  divorce  for  the  married 
and  of  temporary  marriage  for  the  unmarried.  Betflreen 
thcBo  (.■xtremes  of  a t>omi nations,  there  ia  a  more  dang«roat 
foe  to  be  met  in  the  verj'  common  reluctance  to  wedded 
life  whicli  has  grown  up  out  of  the  depravation  of  modem 
HtM^itity.  Luxury,  fashion,  and  extravagance  have  borne 
their  bitter  fruits.  The  clubs  have  taken  place  of  the 
family,  for  thousands  of  young  men  whose  spendthrift 
habits  generally  end  in  their  niio,  body  and  soul.  Of 
course  those  of  the  other  sex,  with  equal  devotion  to  all 
the  show  and  heartlessnlk  of  the  same  kind  of  life,  natur- 
ally*find  their  counterpart  bo  the  gay  And  useless  careers 
of  the  bachelors  of  the  club-house.  Even  in  less  fashion- 
able circles  this  infection  is  spreading  with  fatal  effects. 
The  first  and  only  essential  of  marrioge,  with  many  young 
people,  seems  to  be  money.  And  to  this  meanest  of  aU 
the  gods  that  men  make  to  themselves,  they  sacrifice  all 
that  is  dearest,  sweetest,  best  of  domestic  Me. 

"  Htrriages  grow  to  be  more  a  matter  of  stocks,  furni- 
ture, and  dress,  with  every  generation.  The  children 
bom  of  much  luxury  and  little  love  (if  bom  at  all)  be- 
come more  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  and  shorter-lived, 
until  foreigners  who  judge  us  from  our  cities  may  well 
question  whether  Americans  in  the  next  century  vill  in- 
herit America." 

The  prevalence  of  a  pure,^  living  Christianity  among  a 
people  IB  the  only  sure  safeguard  for  right  ideas  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  the  only  cure  of  the  prevailing  ten- 
■  to  divorce  ;  while  pronigacy,  on  the  other  hand, 
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18  the  bane  of  both.    As  marriage  cultivates,  so  profligacy 
blasts  every  moral  principle  and  poisons  every  virtue. 

The  whole  class  of  profligates,  male  and  female,  are  a 
scourge  and  a  curse — a  loathsome  blot  on  the  fair  face  of 
Rociety.  They  add  nothing  to  its  virtue  or  morality,  its 
industry  or  respectability.  If  they  fulfilled  the  common 
mission  of  nature  to  propagate  their  own  species,  we  might 
award  them  some  credit  Yet  better  that  tire  race  were 
extinct,  than  that  their  species  were  perpetuated.  In- 
temperance and  lust  replenish  their  ranks;  death,  as  a 
messenger  of  mercy,  cuts  short  their  days,  and  ryls  the 
earth  of  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 


xxm. 
THE  DEVIL  IN  "LATTEE  TIME&" 


p 
1 


BOW  BE  HAS  COKS  DOWV  IH  QREIT  WHATB  BSCADSE  HB  I 
KNOWa  HE  HAS  BDT  A  SHORT  TIME  —  SOHK  OF  HlSl 
MORE  RECEKT  DOIKGS— THE  SKPOV  MUTINY — THE  SLAVE-  1 
holders'  rebellion — THE  COMMUNE  INSURRECTION  IN  i1 
PARIS — THE  DEVIL  IN   NEW   YORK— THE  BJOT  OF    1863  ■' 

—  THAT    OF    JULY    12TH,    1871  —  THE    TAMMANY    RING 

—  FRAUDS  —  MURDERS  —  ABORTIONS  —  PESTILENCES  — 
BAfiTHQUAKES — FIRES — MODERN  IKFIDELITT,  BOW  DT-  ' 
BmiOUS  AHS  D1N0ER0D8 — TBE  lUJESTT  OF  LIW  8ADLT 
nrmtHun, 

The  Devil  in  these  hat  days  is  aroused  to  an  unwonted 
erait  and  activity.     As  Qoa  haatens  liis  ptuposea  and 
nean  the  great  and  final  coD8uinma.tion,  tbe  great  anta-  ' 
goniiitie  power  is  roused  to  its  last  desperate,  dyioe 
ab-ugglo.    No  doubt  the  gospel  of  peace  and  parity,  m  ' 
li^t  and  liberty,  ia  rapidly  extending  and  taking  poosea- 
jion  of  the  earth.    Already  the  Bible  is  translated  into 
every  principal  language,  and  is  becoming  a  book  known    - 
and  read  of  all  men.     Christian  civilization  is  eitendin^    ' 
Oiristian  literature  is  miiltiplying.    The  mighty  power   : 
of  the  press  is  laraely  engaged  in  the  interests  of  evan- 
gelical religion.     Civil  and  religious  liberty  is  making  un- 
wonted atndee,  and  everywhere  imperilling  the  strong- 
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olds  of  despotism,  and  nowhere  so  ominously  as  in  the 
mpal  States  of  Europe.  The  iron  despotism  of  the  Pa- 
mcv  is  broken,  we  may  hope  for  ever;  the  mightiest  arm 
P  Satanic  power  palsied.  The  *"  Old  Man/'  though  still 
tive,  "yet/  by  reason  of  age  and  of  the  many  shrewd 
rushes  he  has  met  with  in  his  youDger  days,  has  grown 
>  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints  that  he  can  do  little  more 
ban  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth  grinniDg  at  pilgrims  as  they 
!D  by,  and  biting  his  mouth  because  he  cannot  come  at 
kem.  No  longer  can  he,  unrestrained,  go  up  and  down 
a  the  earth,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour — however  he 
kiay  seem  still  tp  say,  '*  You  will  never  mend  till  more  of 
fou  are  burnt" 

Nowonde^his  Satanic  Majesty  is  alarmed.  Another 
kingdom  is  rising  which  he  well  knows  is  destined  to 
iupplaiit  hiS|  and  take  possession  of  the  whole  earth. 
Be  knows  he  is  the  usurper,  and  that  the  rightful  prince 
is  coming,  and,  by  no  unmistakable  progress,  is  about  to 
bake  possession  of  his  own.  And  why  should  he  not  come 
lown  in  (his  wrath — ^why  should  he  not  rally  all  bis 
broes,  employ  all  his  resources,  and  make  one  final,  des- 
)6rate  onset  ?    He  knows  he  has  but  a  short  time. 

This  is  precisely  what  he  is  doing.  Such  an  onset  is 
16  making.  Events  of  the  last  few  years  afford  nodoubtful 
IJustrations  of  such  an  assertion,  and  no  years  more  strik- 
ng  than  those  of  the  last  decade.  The  Sepoy  mutiny, 
lie  Slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  the  late  Communal  insur- 
lection  in  Paris  are  appalling  examples  of  an  infernal 
igency  in  war.  The  atrocities  of  th&se  wars,  especiallv 
iie  perpetration  of  barbarities  on  prisoners  before  which 
Jbe  slightest  feeling  of  humanity  recoils  in  a  blush  of  un 
itterable .  shame,  stare  us  in  the  face  as  of  thin^  not 
luman.  They  are  from  beneath.  They  are  of  the  l)evi]. 
9umanity  may  be  suborned  and  made  to  do  the  bidding 
>f  the  Devil,  yet  the  act  done  is  none  the  less  devilish. 
Ind  we  would  give  the  Devil  his  dua  No  one  will  fol- 
ow  the  bloody  footsteps  of  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  and 
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note  ita  tppalling  atrodtias,  utd  yet  doobt  vfao  «m4 

iD«tij;alor  sBd  the  movioff  agent 

But  we  may  not  pase  tSis  revoltiog  drama  so  cm 
"  Role  or  Rain,"  as  in  the  late  uprising  uf  a  people 
iDtereeta  of  slavery,  is  again  written  in  flaming  a 
"  on  the  vestare  and  on  the  thigh"  of  the  infiniat] 
Never  waa  thia  more  appallingly  illustrated  & 
late  civil  war  in  France.  Never  before  did  i 
intaeaA  a  more  complete  pandemonium.  Tlie  incani 
demon  of  war  bad,  we  should  think,  already  glutted  In 
insatiable  maw  in  the  blood  of  the  hnndmls  of  thou- 
■ands  slain  in  the  war  just  closed — a  war  ruthlesi!; 
waged  by  the  "  right  arm  of  the  Papacy"  in  the  interesU 
of  the  Scarlet  Beast,  Bnt  still  intent  on  bloodshed  tuA 
■laughter  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Pit,  the  most  unpar- 
allcled  barbarities  were  perpetrated  in  Paris.  Not  only 
murder  and  bloodshed,  the  most  relenlless  and  brutal, 
were  but  the  common  pastimes  of  the  irenzied  and  d»^ 
moniac  mob,  but  there  was  the  most  wanton  destructioa 
of  property — conflagrations — the  vandal  hand  mthleaalf 
laid  on  the  most  precious  works  of  art — palaces  bamt— 
churches  desecrated  and  destroyed — butcheries-the  moit 
brutal — and  a  reign  of  terror  as  if  the  foulest  fiends  of 
the  Pit  were  loosed — and  the  whole  characterized  as  tin 
most  nitbless  rebellion  against  all  law,  divine  or  human, 
and  pursued  with  a  wantonness  and  cruelty  unparallelei^ 
and  terminated  in  fire  and  blood,  which  will  leave  its 
marks  on  the  page  of  history,  never  to  be  effaced.  It  il 
but  the  natural  cdlmination,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  long- 
cherished  infidelity  and  the  social  and  moral  corruption  of 
France.  The  horrors  of  1789-93  were  exceeded  by  the 
demoniac  frenzy  of  1871.  The  history  of  the  world  af- 
fords DO  poralleL  Not  only  was  there  the  most  fiendish 
destruction  of  property,  of  life  and  of  everything  that 
aograndizea  and  blesses  life,  but  the  religioua  dcsecia- 
tion  of  the  hour  yet  mure  repulsively  betrayed  the  foot- 
priota  of  the  Beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomlcM 
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One  writing  amidst  these  disgusting  scenes  of  hor- 
•,  says: 

"  Not  alone  are  the  churches  closed,  the  public  offices 
religion  forbidden,  the  ministers  of  religion  imprisoned 
kuse  they  are  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  apparent- 
'forno  other  cause,  the  churches  spoiled,  the  vessels 
[icated  to  Qod  turned  either  into  private  booty  or  the 
of  public  profligacy,  the  buildings  themselves 
led  into  dubs  where  the  most  open  blasphemy  is  en- 
^^^snosiastieally  applauded ;  not  only  is  all  this  true,  but 
^  khe  use  of  the  outward  emblems  of  religion,  such  as  the 
^«roB8  itself,  is  absolutely  forbidden,  on  tlie  plea  that  it  is 
==wi. offence  to  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Beyond  this 
B-liifiither  wick^ness  nor  folly  can  any  further  go.  The 
^:  very  signs  of  religion  are  proscribed.  The  pride  of  the 
'  great  ancient  monarchies  of  heathendom,  towering  as  it 
-  did  up  to  heaven,  till,  beneath  the  avenging  hand,  it  was 
Gitraght  down  to  hell,  affords  no  parallel  to  this  state  of 
things.  For  that  was  in  the  times  of  ignorance ;  this  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  Christian  civilization :  that 
was  done  in  nations  who  had  only  the  light  of  nature ; 
this  in  a  nominally  Christian  city,  in  the  heart  of  a 
nominally  Christian  nation.  All  decency,  humanity, 
religion  were  wantonly  outraged." 

As  we  descend  to  details  the  picture  is  not  the  less  re- 
volting. What  mathematician  can  compute  the  agonies 
inflicted  upon  the  women  and  children  of  France  and 
Oennany  by  the  late  war  ?  Think  of  the  agony  experi- 
enced by  one  child  that  dies  of  starvation.  Then  stand 
aghast  as  yon  read  that  12,000  children  under  four  years 
oi  age  died  of  starvation  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  The 
thought  of  war's  terrible  injustice  to  helpless  women  and 
children  is  enough  to  fire  any  man  that  nas  a  heart,  with 
ft  holy  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

But  we  propose  to  come  nearer  home  and  nearer  to 
our  own  times  for  our  illustration.  We  need  not  go 
beyond  New  York  City.    Never  were  the  foot-prints  of 
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•n  infernal  agency  more  distincUy  impraaMd.  Her 
reeoffnuBe  the  handiwork  of  him  who  is  the  axch-en 
of  aU  right  and  truth,  of  all  peace  and  pmity.  Bat 
we  moat  indulge  in  detail.  And  we  bcffin  with  the 
of  July  12th,  1871.  Yet  thia  waa  but  Oie  re-enacti 
of  tiie  diabolical  scenes  which  dimmoed  the  strec 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  186&  The  same  pi 
were  then  engaged,  the  same  demoniac  spirit  firea  ( 
to  madneiv,  and  the  same  end  was  aimed  mt.  As  ii 
fonner  so  in  the  latter  case,  it  waa  but  the  natural 
spontaneous  outburst  of  Papal  intolerance,  bi^fary, 
aecution  and  priesUy  tyranny ;  the  same  spirit  w 
made  the  Inauisition,  the  stake  and  the  block*  the  at 
argimients  ot  the  Papacy.  Nothing  but  the  strong 
of  the  Goyemment  squelched  at  the  very  outset  the 
demon,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  have  blasted  the 
germ  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  our  land,  and 
signed  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  the  last 
tige  of  our  Protestant  faith.  It  was  but  the  beginniii 
desolation,  which,  by  bloodshed  and  devastation,  w 
have  laid  waste  our  fair  land  and  established  upoi 
ruins  the  throne  of  the  Scarlet  Beast,  with  the  Bible, 
the  common  school,  and  free  thought  and  civil  and 
gious  liberty  trampled  beneath  the  tread  of  an  unmii 
ted  spiritual  despotism. 

Such  was  the  desperate  onslaught  of  1863,  and 
thanks  to  our  inveterate  foe,  or  to  his  liege  lords  in 
tham,  that  the  dire  attempt  failed.     Of  one  thing 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  the  Devil  so 
dially  hates  as  an  open  Bible,  common  education, 
thought  and  a  free  religion.    And  as  these  are  identi 
with  the  institutions  of  America^  we  may  be  equally 
that  our  Enemy,  clad  in  the  canonicals  of  Rome,  will 
be  easily  diverted  from  his  designs  on  this  land  of 
pagrims:  ^ 

Hence  the  persistent,  unscrVipulous   political  wai 
waged  in  this  country  by  Rome  and  her  partisans.     F 
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Vie  ^infallible"  High  Priest  at  Rome,  down  through  all 
^ttie  hierarchy  to  the  humblest  rural  priest,  no  stone  is  lefl 
'^tUitumed,  no  device  untried,  no  scheme  so  unscrupulous 
iWB  not  to  be  adopted  to  compass  the  desired  end — ^tbo  su- 
CTanemacy  of  the  Komish  power.  And  Rome  never  changes. 
I^Wbat  she  was  in  the  days  of  the  darkest  ages  she  is  in 
llqpirit  now.  If  she  does  not  attempt  to  shut  out  all  light, 
s^teal  up  the  Bible  and  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  in 
;<  "the  most  abject  servility  to  the  hierarchy,  it  is  simply  be- 
si  'tause  she  cannot — because  times  have  changed,  the  world 
f  lias  advanced,  light  has  shone  over  the  dark  places  of  the 
i  "'earth,  human  rights  are  acknowledged,  and  of  consequence 
^  )qpiritual  tyranny  is  checked.  It  is  simply  for  the  want  of 
^  ipower.  The  lion  chained  is  not  the  less  a  lion.  It  was 
^  out  the  same  old  leaven  at  work  that  in  1863  attempted 
lo-  reproduce  in  New  York  the  appalling  scenes  of  the 
.  St  Bartholomew  massacres — deluging  the  streets  in  blood, 
Imming  hospitals,  destroying  schools,  and  devastating 
churchea 

And  it  was  but  the  outcropping  of  the  same  spirit — 
and  whence  that  spirit  if  not  from  beneath  ? — ^the  un- 
changing spirit  of  persecuting  Rome,  which  instigated,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  its  power,  perpetrated,  the  outrages  of 
July  12th  of  the  year  1871.  This  day  has  long  been 
observed  by  the  "Orangemen"  in  commemoration  of  the 
-signal  victory,  under  the  leadership  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  Protestantism  over  Papal  tyranny  in  Ireland. 
It  is  of  consequence  a  day  cordially  hated  by  all  Irish 
Catholics,  and  hence  the  outrages,  the  bloodshed  and  mur- 
ders of  that  day.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details 
here.  An  allusion  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  that  event- 
ful day  is  enough  to  call  up  memories  the  most  painful. 
The  Beast  for  a  little  time  was  unchained,  that  he  might 
again  for  a  little  space  devour  and  lay  waste  just  enough 
to  keep  the  world  apprised  of  his  unchanged  nature,  and 
what  ne  would  do  if  not  restrained. 

But  the  Papal  Beast,  acting  ostensibly  as  a  religious 
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fower,  is  not  the  only  b«astl,y  power  that  assumes  i 
and  riot  in  our  great  metro]iolis.  It  is  the  Scarlet 
in  another  costume,  stiU  struggling  for  power,  eap 
for  the  i»ower  of  money,  and  aiming  k  deadly  blow 
life  of  our  free  government  and  free  religion.  Tlri 
assumed  is  the  "  Tammany  lUng,"  and  if  it  be  not  ■ 
ablo  personification  of  the  Romish  Papacy,  it  is  « 
iliary  agency,  proSered  on  iU  part  and  accepted  aO' 
by  Borne  i<-r  the  subversion  of  all  civil  and  H 
freedom,  and  to  establish  in  our  land  a  reign  * 
Papacy. 

Our  business  with  the  Ring  is  as  an  agency  of 
employed  by  the  enemy  of  all  good  in  our  great  I 
polls.  In  spite  of  an  immense  amount  of  good  is 
York,  there  is  a  controlling  power  for  evil.  But  we 
upon  no  special  designation  nere.  It  is  enoagb  tin 
Devil  has  "  come  down"  unto  our  great  Babylon,  pro 
ingwoe,  woe,  unto  the  inhabiters  thereof  Weaoc* 
aforementioned  Ring  as  a  veritable  incarnation. 

And  what  is  the  record  of  the  Ring  I  As  serpei 
it  han  dragged  its  slimy  length  along  through  everyi 
of  intemperance,  licentiousneas,  deception,  tbeftt 
bling  ana  all  manner  of  devilry,  crowded  with  a  dc 
fraud  that  puts  the  veriest  heathen  to  the  blush,  vr- 
not  pretend  to  follow  its  serpentine,  underground 
iogs.  We  can  only  detect  some  of  its  more  osb 
outgrowths.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  too  mudi 
we  fear,  that,  whosoever  else  may  be  reckoned  i 
Ring,  we  are  safe  in  plaqing  there  alt  loafers,  prize 
era,  felons,  and  the  whole  gang  of  thieves,  rum-i 
drunkards  and  gamblers.  Yet  all  these  precioug  1 
united  are  not  the  authors  of  a  tithe  of  the  m 
which  may  justly  be  set  atthedoorofthenotorioua 
l«aden. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  mischieis  of  the  Ring,  w 
which  at  the  veiy  outset  identifies  its  spirit  an  fro 
Pitk  ia  that  it  has  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  Uie  migi 
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\r  tana.    It  has  corrupted  the  judiciary,  and  bo  bought  up 

^'tiie  representatives  of  the   law   th&t  the   crimiQd — the 

\'  iliief,  the  murderer,  the  meanest  or  the  boldest  trausgres- 

'■  aor — if  he  be  of  the  "  gang,"  or  can,  by  bribe  or  otherwise, 

^purchase  its  fiiTOur,  may  defy  the  demands  ofjustico  and 

1  wigh  the  lawf^ver  to  Bcom.     And  consequently,  in  the 

'  Mme  degree,  all  honest,  industrious  citizens  are  made  to 

^  feel  that  all  right  and  justice  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob, 

'  M>  notoriously  nave  fraud,  disbonesty,emLezz]ing  of  public 

'  funds,  characterized  the  administration  of  the  ^ng.    The 

law  has  no  terror  even  to  the  most  shamelessly  lawless,  if 

ill  lie  may  find  refuge  in  the  Ring. 

'-       A  few  facts  and  figures  will  illustrate.     And  take  first 
'   ihe  management  of  Uie  Hing  in'the  ^nances  of  New  York 
*    City,     These  "  thievea"  are  already  proved  to  have  stolen 
E^    upward  of  fifty  million  of  dollars,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  men  who  are  still  looking  into  our  aiiairs,  the 
'    real  amount  embezzled  does  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred 
million.     They  have  doubled  the  city  debt  in  two  years. 
'    A  very  few  years  of  the  like  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  would 
me  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  real  estate  of  the  city  vir- 
tually mortgaged  for  the  debt. 

The  following  are  u  few  of  the  details.  The  now  Court 
House  at  once  looms  up  as  a  monument  of  Tammany's 
honesty.  Though  by  no  means  completed,  it  has  already 
cost  more  than  S12,000,000.  Then  come  in  bills  for  more 
than  95,663,000  for  furniture  of  the  Court  House  and  re- 
pairs of  armouries  and  drill  rooms  ;  for  plastering  and  re- 
pairs, 92,370,464 ;  for  plumbing  and  gas  works,  {1,231,817 
46;  for  awnings,  S23,5.')3  51.  These  four  bills  give  an 
ageregate  of  more  than  99,000,000. 

We  can  only  judge  what  the  amount  of  the  grand 
swindle  would  be,  by  the  fragmentai^'  items  ivhich  have 
slipped  out  of  the  common  budget  The  little  cbsi;ge  fur 
the  public  printing  for  two  yeai-s  is  91,401,209  ;  for  sta- 
tionery, 9»7 1,373;  for  advertising,  9369,184.  A  total  of 
•£,64i^28  for  these  three  items. 
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Tile  following  is  a  bill  for  work,  fumitara.  etc,  con 
only  three  moetfaa : 

Furniture. 

Oom^ > »2,(jl!l,639  23 

atf. ™..._ 240,504  113— »2,8«0,ai 

Pbwttr,  etc. 

QmmXj...... I2,[)l)3,404  06 

Oljr.: ■ 136,161  90— $3,031,63 

fftimAtnj,  etc. 

OonntT- Sl,231.817  76 

CUjr 1,143,874  50— »2,3S1,«! 

Carjienter-work,  etc 

County •1,421,7SS  42 

CStjr .^.         88,074  29— »1.509,8! 

Safes. 

Cointy »404,347  72 

aty 19,080  00—  S423,41 

Awnmgt. 

County »41,746  8S 

aty 4,881  00—    (46,6! 

Carpmterr-worh 

County $62,360  46 

City 25,753  60—    $88,11 

Paintiii^. 

County $256,833  61 

aty 151,480  86—  $408,81 

Transcript  Printing  AMOwUion. 

Coirnly , $127,735  76 

aty 152,971  69—  $280.71 

Nvw  York  PrirUing  Oompany, 

County $1,575,989  64 

City 260,283  81— $1,836,$ 
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Manufneturing  Stationera. 

aty $97,881  21 

' 186,499  61—  $284,880  82 

Total $l8,151,lii8  89 

r  take  as  another  example  the  public  parks  of  the 
The  annual  expenditure  for  their  care  and  mainte- 
:e  only  has  been  960,000,  while  the  total  expend!- 
3  for  seventeen  months  was  $3,128,543.  We  need 
be  surprised  then  at  the  forebodings  of  those  who  best 
w,  that  the  city  debt,  instead  of  $125,000,000,  as  had 
)  supposed,  would  prove  to  be  not  leps  than  200,000,- 
,  more  than  half  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  credit  to 
embezzlement  of  the  Ring.  "  Such  a  set  of  thieves," 
I  an  enemy  of  the  Ring,  "  never  were  unearthed  in 
world  before.*'  Their  motto  is,  "  in  business,  lie  and 
1  cleverly,  and  wealth  and  honour  are  before  you." 
Old  the  same  modesty  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  saU 
fB.  Though  the  stipend  is  of  much  less  account  than 
"  pickings,"  yet  these  honest  officials  are  here,  too, 
iserin  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light," 
aiding  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  house- 
Is.  r.  B.  S — -—  and  four  of  his  relatives  have  the 
lit  of  receiving  salaries  to  the  amount  of  $164,000  a 
r — himself  $128,000,  besides  his  salary  and  "pickings" 

State  Senator.      Nor  is  S an  exception.     Ot£er 

nbers  of  the  Ring  come  in  for  a  yet  much  larger  share 

he  spoil.    T has  the  lion's  share.    And  of  the  scores 

he  hundreds  of  subordinates  who  are  receiving  exorbi- 
b  salaries,  the  most  are  paid  to  non-occupants,  if  not  to 
i-existents.  On  the  advent  of  an  honest  man  ( Assis- 
t-ControlIer  Green)  into  one  department,  more  than 
se  score  and  ten  were,  within  a  few  weeks,  dismi8sed  as 
less  incumbents.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  this  any  ex- 
tion  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  in  other  departments 
aunicipal  affairs.  As  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  dif- 
29 
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ferent  departments  bave  been  exposed,  we  bave  seen  eooiei 
of  aeeistent  clerks  and  other  supeniumerariea  raported  in 
each,  all  drawing  salaries— or  oftener,  otbere  diawing  in 
their  names — ^names  which  have  no  <>yi^trfnoe  bat  in  fi^ 
tion  and  fraud. 

It  is  believed  safe  to  say  that  not  a  tithe  of  the  money 
diawn  from  the  treasuiy  to  pay  bills  presented,  has  aom 
to  pay  for  services  ever  rendered,  or  material  fiunidied, 
and  not  a  tithe  of  the  men  for  whom  —i^Hqi  were  drawn 
ever  rendered  service,  if  the v  had  any  ezistence  at  alL 

But  peconiary  frauds,  embezslements  and  thievings  an 
but  the  beginniog  of  the  diabolical  end  compassed  by  the 
Bing.    Everything  dear  to  a  free  people  is  perilled.    In 
their  efforts  to  entrench  themselves  securely,  the  nun- 
many  rulers  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  eveiythiug  honourable 
in  public  life.    They  have  done  more  to  debauch  the  press 
than  anything  or  anybody  in  recent  times.    The  courts  of 
justice  have  been  shamefully  polluted.     The  police  are 
made   agents  of   corruption    and    misrule.      The  very 
schools  are    turned   into    arenas   of  political    jobbery 
and  rendered  the  nursery  groundsTfor  an  alien  faith.    The' 
commercial  credit  of  the  city  is  tarnished ;  our  property  is 
wasted  away  in  order  that  the  scum  of  the  earth  may  ac- 
quire unheard-of  fortunes ;  every  man's  possessions  will 
soon  be  mortgaged  to  their  full  value.    This  is  a  dark 
picture,  but  it  is  not  so  dark  as  the  reality. 

"In  the  reign  of  the  Ring,"  says  one,  "a  holocaust  of 
wickedness  such  as  society  has  not  seen  in  later  times  hsa 
followed.  Intemperance  revels  in  maddened  drunken 
oigies.  Lust  pollutes  the  fountains  of  social  purity  most 
shamelessly  and  destructively.  Sabbath-breaking  will 
make  your  streets  hideous  with  noise  of  revellere,  your 
schools  will  be  robbed  of  every  Bible  influence,  and  so  of 
every  moral  influence.  Your  courts  of  justice  will  be 
shambles  where  justice  is  bought  and  sold  like  meat^  your  ! 
whole  community  will  be  a  hissing  and  a  by- word  in  the 
mouth  of  the  world.    It  is  a  solemn  and  a  mighty  crisis 

I 
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in  oar  macicipal  blBtoiy.  All  the  best  men,  without 
doabt  or  miegiving,  feel  tbis  to  be  so.  AH  good  thiDgs 
are  at  stake.  ReligiQa  haa  interests  at  stake,  so  has  pub- 
Uc  morals,  so  has  public  order, ^o  has  a  sound  political 
morality,  so  has  the  good  name  of  thiB  metropolis,  bo  haa 
justice — honesty. 

"  With  all  that  ia  good  and  great  about  tbis  city,  hoT 
much  there  is  to  make  a  thoughtful  mind  apprehensiTe 
and  sad  !  What  avastamount  of  crime  and  misery,  what 
drunkenness,  Sahbatb-breaking,  profligacy  of  aJl  sorts 
centre  here  I  What  extravagance  characterizes  our  peoplel 
What  corruption  invests  our  high  places  !  What  a  horde 
of  ignoruit  and  unprincipled  creatures  make  this  city  the 
scene  of  their  nefarious  pursuits  I" 

Then  there  are  the  hidden  works  of  darkness  that  elude 

all  scrutiny,  and  yet,  from  police  investigations  and  me- 

iical  testimony,  we  can  make  some  calculation  of  tha 

lumbers  of  thnse  who  are  leading  a  life  of  shame.     It  will 

le  safe  to  say  that  there  are  7,600  prostitutes  and  2,fi00 

ther  women  who  vLsit  houses  of  assignation,  etc.,  making 

total  of  10,000.      The  value  of  the  real  and  person^ 

roperty  invested  in  the  business  cannot  be  short  of  $5,- 

)0,000.    And  ihe  amount  of  money  spent  in  bouses  of 

-fame,  and  the  amounts    required  for  the  expenses  of 

'minal  and  human  institutions  growing  out  of  the  terri- 

)  evil,  must  make  a  total   of  $5,000,000  more.     And 

m  the  dreadful  havoc  here  on  health  and  human  life  1 

i  average  duration  of  life  after  entering  on  a  course  of 

ijtituticn  is  four  years.     So  that  more  than  1,800  of 

»  miserable  women  die  every  year. 

ut  the  New  York  Devil  is  not  a  single  personage.     He 

triune  god,  three  persons,  or  three  oreat  devils.     They 

Fmud,  Intemperance  and  Licentiousness,  inspired  by 

^dess  Fashion.     Under  the  fascinations  of  fashion, 

filth  of  Paris  has  been  gathered  as  the  gold  of  Ophir." 

e  name  of  art  and  refinement  come  vulgar  display 

irild  extravagance,   lascivious    pleasures,  theatrical 
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abomiiiatioDft  and  domattio  raiit  In  oarchmehe 
iiieiiy  given  to  iho  god  of  Faihion  nt  aft  oar  oomm 
tables,  FoUy  flaunte  ita  finely  in  our  beat  pewi 
rogne  porehaaea  immunity  by  endowing  a  chnrehy  or 
inff  a  hoapitaL 

If  ve  may  jadge  of  the  character  of  the  demoM 
the  mippl^t  we  meet  a  very  good  criterion  in  any  < 
large  famishing  depots.  Qo  into  the  house  of 
Stawart  and  inquire  the  price  simply  of  ladies'  si 
**  Bnuseb  point  of  the  purest  white,  $1,000 ;  poii 
pliqu^,  $1,000  ;blackchantiUy,$1.60a  Or,  better  th 
twrdered  with  autumn  leaves,  $5,000.**.  This  puro 
then  dress  jovat  lady  to  match.  A  two  or  three  tho 
dollar  dress,  jewellery  to  twice  that  amount,  a  bouq 
point  lace,  representing  orange  blossoms  and  other  vai 
of  flowers,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  needful  to  ma 
a  modern  fashionable  lady — a  dear  creature  worth  pn 
$20,000 — a  wife  or  a  daughter  worth  having.  lode 
think  we  know  of  one,  or  did  know  her  in  the  ds 
her  maidenhood,  who  is  I'ecently  reported  to  have 
$18,000  for  six  and  a  half  yards  of  point  lac-e,  thus 
ling  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  wb 
refused  so  rare  a  bargain.  This  matched,  and  S< 
has  the  dearest  wife  of  them  alL 

But  the  Ring  of  modem  celebrity  is  no  new  des: 
Satanic  agency.  Rings,  confederacios,  juntas,  mono 
have  been  his  darling  schemes  by  which  to  work, 
hear  of  the  "  Wbisky  Rinff,"  the  "  Canal  Ring, 
"Erie  Ring,'*  the  idolatry  of  fashion,  the  corruption  « 
ballot-box  and  .of  the  legislature,  frauds,  false  weigh! 
adulterations,  dishonest  mercantile  practices,  an  i 
passion  for  speculation  and  gambling —  ''  keno,*'  " 
and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  gambling  hell.  And  p 
of  politicians  there  are,  who,  that  they  may  gain 
power  and  good  "  pickings,*'  would  not  hesitate  to  c 
to  Rome,  to  bum  our  Bible,  to  abolish  our  Sabbat 
free  schools,  and  to  deluge  our  land  in  rum  and  ruin 
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But  otur  hero  does  not  confine  himself  to  New  York  City. 
Ef  not  omnipresent,  he  has  peculiar  capabilities  of  locomo- 
tion«  Such  wonderful  ubiquity  has  he  that  while  we  are 
iratcliiDg  his  movements  in  our  great  metropolis,  we  hear 
y£  his  doings  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  seemingly  all 
it  the  same  moment.  His  late  presence  and  presidency  at 
the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Rome  deserves  special  notice 
in  the  records  of  his  doings  in  these  latter  days.  His 
most  faithful  allies  and  genial  friends,  the  Jesuits,  having 
laboured  most  insidiously  and  indefatigably  for  many  a 
long  year  to  regain  lost  power,  and  if  possible  to  consum- 
mate the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy,  now,  as  a  dernier  rg- 
$ort  and  desperate  attempt,  instigated  the  calling  of  the 
council.  Having,  througn  the  Pope,  already  a  controlling 
influence  at  the  Vatican,  they  thought,  in  his  authorized 
supremacy,  to  secure  for  the  Order  the  supreme  control  of 
the  nations.  Hence  their  indefatifi^able,  unscrupulous 
scheming  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  And  in  their 
Buppoeed  success  is  verified,  in  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  the 
last  sign  of  the  great  apostasy.  Now  '*  that  man  of  sin 
18  revved," ''  so  that  he,  as  Qod,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
Gbd,  showing  himself  (or  claiming)  that  he  is  Qod." 

Thus  the  fearful  climacteric,  the  dizzy  height  of  Papal 
usurpation  being  reached, .  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
divine  forbearance  was  exhausted.  Heaven  could  bear 
DO  more.  The  very  next  day — some  say  the  very  day 
the  heaven-provQking  act  of  the  Inibllibility  dogma  was 
passed,  heaven's  indignation  burst  forth  in  the  form  of 
that  dreadful  war  waged  on  the  part  of  the  French  Em- 
pevDT  f the  right  arm  of  the  Papacy)  for  the  defence  of  the 
Romisn  Hierarchy,  but  overruled  by  indignant  heaven  to 
the  downfall  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  as  an  awful 
scourge  and  humiliation  to  France. 

Never  did  the  Devil  more  signally  outwit  himself  Like 
as  in  hi9  first  rebellion,  when  he  essayed  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  he  now  thought  to  exalt  a  poor 
mortal  into  the  place  of  Qod,  that  he  should  be  wondiip- 
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ped  as  God.  But  how,  in  that  thunderbolt  of  war  at  ooee 
let  loom  on  France,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Pltpacy,  wh 
**  hell  from  beneath  moved  to  meet  him  at  his  coming.* 
"  It  stirred  up  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth,  it  raised  op 
from  their  thrones  the  kings  of  the  natioa^"  Already  n 
their  "  pomp  brouj^t  down,*'  and  we  seem  to  hear  tk 
triumphal  song,  "  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0 
Lucifer !  how  art  thou  cast  down  to  the  ground,  which  ^ 
weaken  the  nations !" 

France  is  the  most  cotnplete  personification  or  realiiatioa 
of  Papal  Rome.  It  is  Romanism  gone  to  seed.  Here  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  what  the  religion  of  Rome  can  do  for  the 
world.  Pointing  to  France,  his  Infallibility  may  proudly 
repeat  the  boast,  "  Is  not  this  the  great  Babylon  thatl 
have  built  T  We  here  see  what  a  nation,  possessed  of 
every  advantage  of  military  ])ower,  of  art,  science,  wealth, 
culture  and  commanding  position,  can  be,  when  existing 
and  developing  under  the  auspices  of  Papal  Rome.  In 
proportion  as  Rome  is  the  controlling  power,  the  triune 
god  of  France  is  Fashion,  Licentiousness  and  Infidelity. 
And  no  help  or  hope  for  her  till  she  shall  come  out  and 
be  separate  from  a  sjrstom  not  less  demoralizing  than  the 
boldest  idolatry. 

And  would  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  concede  that, 
as  in  dress  so  in  the  poison  of  infidelity,  Paris  rules  the 
fashion.     In  nothing  do  we  more  distinctly  trace  the  foot- 

f prints  of  our  Foe  than  in  the  prevalence  of  modem  infide- 
ity.  It  is  not  the  open,  defiant  infidelity  of  Hume  and 
Voltaire,  but  the  insidious,  covert  Christian  infidelity  of 
the  present  day.  The  Devil  is  turned  reformer,  preacher, 
teacner,  author,  anything — appears  clad  in  the  garb  of  the 
Christian,  the  more  adroitly  to  compass  his  diabolical 
ends,  edits  religious  journals  when  he  can,  or,  as  contribu- 
tor, slyly  leavens  them  with  the  virus  of  modern  scepti- 
cism. And  especially  at  the  present  day  Ls  he  exercising 
a  boundless  control  in  the  realm  of  fiction.  With  an  air 
often  of  evangelical  piety,  our  works  of  fiction  are  but  too 
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often  secretly  permeated  with  a  specious  infidelity  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  open  scoffer. 

It  is  this  kind  of  infidelity  that  lurks  through  the  dif- 
ftrent  systems  of  '*  liberal  dhristianity/'  and  is  indeed  a 
ebaracieristic  feature.  The  following  paragraph  very 
i^itly  expresses  what  we  mean. 

'  ''The  fact  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  purity  of  His 
eharacter,  and  the  sublime  and  elevated  nature  of  His 
teachings  are  acknowledged  by  both  good  and  bad.  In- 
fidelity assumes  a  different  position,  instead  of  denying 
the  Bible,  it  accepts  it  conditionally — it  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  full  of  imperfections — ^not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
but  as  a  help,  containing  both  truth  and  error.  Satan 
has  erown  wiser  by  his  long  experience  with  man.  He 
has  found  that  he  cannot  carry  toe  citadel  by  storm,  and 
so  he  has  resorted  to  sapping  and  mining.  He  knows 
that  when  he  can  get  men  to  receive  the  Bible  with  the 
same  respect,  and  no  more,  which  they  do  any  other  good 
book|he  nas  gained  his  end — it  will  in  time  share  a  like 
fate  with  them.  And  what  makes  this  form  of  infidelity 
the  more  daneerous,  is  the  strange  fact  that  it  assumes  to 
be  a  religious  t)elief,  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church.** 
A  strange  mixture  of  blasphemy  and  religion,  of  rank  in- 
fidelity and  pretended  reverence  for  Qod. 

But  these  social,  civil  and  religious  eruptions  and  re** 
volutions  are  but  a  part  of  the  modem  evolutions  of  the 
Wicked  One  whereby  to  make  his  power  known,  if  not  to 

Srpetuate  hicr  reign  upon  the  earth.  Nature  responds, 
r  rather  the  god  of^  this  world  uses  the  tremendous 
a^ncies  of  nature  to  make  his  power  felt,  or  to  compass 
bis  end&  Hence  earthquakes  in  divers  places,  famines, 
pestilences,  floods  and  tornadoes,  and  these  latter  terrific 
agencies  of  nature,  now  more  frequent  and  disastrous  than 
ever  before,  submerging  whole  cities  and  towns,  and 
spreadii^  devastation  over  large  portions  of  country. 

The  umine  in  Persia  swept  over  almost  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lana.  The  people  in  every  city 
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often  secretly  permeated  with  a  specious  infidelity  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  open  scoffer. 

It  is  this  kind  of  infidelity  that  lurks  through  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  '*  liberal  (JhristiaDity/'  and  is  indeed  a 
characteristic  feature.  The  following  paragraph  very 
aptly  expresses  what  we  mean. 

*»  The  fact  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  purity  of  BTis 
character,  and  the  sublime  and  elevated  nature  of  His 
teachings  are  acknowledged  by  both  good  and  bad.    In- 
fidelity assumes  a  different  position.    Instead  of  denying 
the  Bible,  it  accepts  it  conditionally — ^it  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  full  of  imperfections — not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
but  as  a  help,  containing  both  truth  and  error.    Satan 
has  grown  wiser  by  his  lung  experience  with  man.    H® 
has  found  that  he  cannot  carry  the  citadel  by  storm,  fl^^ 
so  he  has  resorted  to  sapping  and  mining    He  knows 
that  when  he  can  get  men  to  receive  the  Bible  with  the 
same  respect,  and  no  more,  whidi  they  do  any  other  goo^ 
book,  he  has  gained  his  end — it  will  in  time  share  »  ^^® 
fate  with  them.     And  what  makes  this  form  of  ii^fideUty 
the  more  dangerous,  is  the  strange  fact  that  it  assuui^  ^ 
be  a  religious  belief,  the  foundation  of  a  ChristiaTi  Qjhttfcb.'* 
A  strange  mixture  of  blasphemy  and  religion,  of  ysJ^  ^" 
fidelity  and  pretended  reverence  for  Qod. 

But  these  social,  civil  and  religious  eruptioxia  and  ^^ 
volutions  are  but  a  part  of  the  modem  ©volutions  of  *^® 
Wicked  One  whereby  to  make  his  power  knowt^  if  not  to 
perpetuate  hisr  reign  upon  the  earth.    Nature  Vespo^^^ 
Or  rather  the  god  of  this  world  uses  the  tretnendous 
a^ncies  of  nature  to  makft  his  power  felt,    or  to  comp^^ 
his  ends.    Hence   earthquakes  in  divers  pla^   fainin®^» 
pestilences,  floods  and  tornadoes,  and  these  Xatter  terrific 
agencjes  of  nature,  now  more  frequent  and  fiiHastrous  than 

'!IZJ!f:^l:J''}'':'.^''S^^S  ^^^^^  ^^"?*  ^^<i    towns,  and 
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and  Tillage  died  by  hundredi.    In  Ispahan  ihe  nvaM 
were  feanal,  and  scarcely  a  town  was  exempt  ttom  the 
dreadful  viidtation.    **  Persia^"  says  adtspatch,  '*  seems 
likely  to  suffer  to  the  utmost  extent  all  the  poauble  con- 
sequences of  the  great  disasters  of  famine  and  pestilenfli 
that  have  within  some  months  past  ravaged  her  fiittsst  ^ 
provinces.     Insurrection  is  the  latest  calamity.    Issor- 
recUons  have  taken  place  at  Shiras  and  at  Tabiix.    No  > 
doubt  as  winter  comes  on  and  this  yeai^s  acantj  supply  ^ 
of  food  is  exhausted,  the  people,  frantic  with  hanger  and  | 
despair,  will  cease  to  n^;ara  any  control  but  that  of  a  sa-  ' 
yage  instinct,  and  the  countrv  will  be  still  further  devas- 
tatod  bv  general  pillage  and  murder.    Three  thousand 
die  daily,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  dependent  on  dia- 
rity." 

Passing  by  the  unprecedented  number  of  floods,  storms, 
and  tornadoes  that  nave  devastated  many  {portions  of  our 
own  country,  we  notice  a  single  one  on  quite  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe.  A  correspondent  says,  "  The  whole 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tien- tsin,  China,  is  inun- 
dated, and  communication  only  possible  by  boat.  The 
crops  are  destroyed, and  lar^e  numbers  of  catUe  and  human 
beings  have  been  drowned  The  survivors  are  flocking 
into  Tien-tsin,  and  caropinff  on  the  city  walL  Their 
houses,  which  are  built  chiefly  of  mud,  are  washed  away. 
Great  distress  will  evidently  prevail  through  the  winter, 
and  even  though  rice  may  be  provided  by  Government  or 
by  private  charity,  it  ^ill  lie  almost  impossible  to  provide 
fuel.  The  fuel  used  throughout  the  North  is  the  millet 
stalk,  and  this  of  course  has  all  been  destroyed  with  the 
grain. 

''  The  fact  may  be  difficult  to  realize,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
several  people  have  been  drowned  in  the  streets  of  Pekin 
— in  the  sloughs  of  mud  and  water." 

The  North  China  Herald  says  that  "at  Tun^how, 
people  are  up  to  their  waists  in  water  in  the  principal 
streets.    An  appeal  for  charity  has  come  down  from  New- 
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fihu^sg  to  aid  the  survivors  of  a  village  which  has  been 
iltirely  swept  away  by  the  flood.  Some  1,200  lives  are 
^ftporiad  to  have  been  lost" 

In  New  Chiang  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  ter- 
itory  were  inundated  and  a  thousand  persons  were 
Irowned. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  brings  intelligence 
liat  the  City  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  has  been  visited  by  an 
sarthquake,  causing  terrible  loss  of  life.  The  dispatch 
Itates  that  one-half  of  the  city  was  totally  destroyed  and 
l^SOO  persons  lost  their  lives.  Great  distress  prevails  in 
that  portion  of  the  city  not  demolished,  and  tne  remain- 
;<ing  inhabitants  are  sadly  in  need  of  assistance. 

Advices  from  Zanzibiu*  say  the  island  had  been  visited 

3  a  terrible  hurricane.  One  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of 
classes  were  sunk  or  stranded  on  the  coast.  The  town 
of  Zanzibar  was  badly  damaged,  and  the  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  $10,000,000. 

Whether  it  be  earthquake,  or  flood  or  tornado,  or  famine 
or  pestilence,  it  speaks  "  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabitdnts  of 
the  eartL" 

But  we  pass  to  the  great  events  of  this  eventful  year, 
the  fires  of  Chicago  and  the  North-west.  But  why  inti- 
mate, it  will  be  a^ed,  that  these  and  the  like  dreadful 
cafmalties  which  come  in  the  shape  of  fires,  earthquakes, 
storms,  and  tornadoes,  are,  in  any  sense,  the  handiwork 
of  the  Devil  ?  No  doubt  they  are  permitted,  restrained 
and  overruled  by  the  Divine  Hand.  Still,  if  there  were 
no  Devil,  we  apprehend  these  things  would  never  be. 
Though  it  ^je  not  conceded  that  he  is  necessaril  v  the 
originator  and  instigator  of  them,  it  will  not  be  aenied 
that  he  runs  riot  in  them  as  the  delight  of  his  souL 

We  have  been  especially  struck  with  the  terms  inci- 
dentally used  and  the  epithets  applied  to  describe  the 
ravages  of  these  fires.  ~  They  are  such  as  these :  "  The  de- 
stroying angel,"  "  the  fire  devil,"  "  a  raging,  roaring  hell 
of  fijOp"  "  run  like  a  conscious  fiend  drunk  with  victory,'' 
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^niiihed  in  farj  as  if  oome  agencr  of  hell  were  its  vii 
iergo.*^  "  The  reigp  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  Sodom  i 
Gomorrah,"  writes  another,  "can  hanlly  be  compai 
with  the  devastating  rain  of  the  fire-fiend  in  Chics| 
"The  wind,  in  davuish  leaffue  with  the  fiery  elsmi 
whisUed  and  howled  and  madly  whirled  along  the  strs 
urging  and  hnrr^ing  on  the  flames  to  new  feats — to  fi 
orgies."  ''Ah,  his  £tanic  Majesty  mi^ht  gloat  in  fiend 
glee."  ''The  proud  dty  of  the  prairies,  so  grand, 
magnificent  a  few  days  ago,  glorious  in  her  bwuty  i 
her  strengUi,  is  laid  in  dust  and  ashes  by  the  withei 
breath  ofthe  destroying  angel" 

And,  in  appalling  correspondence  with -this,  was 
fiend-like  raffe  of  the  PRAnus  Fires  in  Wiaoon 
Michigan,  and  hidf  a  dozen  other  States  and  Territa 
of  the  North-west  The  tornadoes  of  flame — the  hn 
ing  clouds  that  drove  with  lightning  speed  through 
air,  were  ominously  terrific.  The  terror-stricken  pe< 
thougl;t  the  last  day  had  come — "  the  great  day  of 
wrath." 

The  phenomena  and  results  of  this  storm  were  myst 
ously  strange.  In  some  places  the  forest  trees  lay  in  ev 
imaginable  position,  while  in  others  they  were  carried  i 
winrows.  They  were  mere  sticks  in  the  hands  of  a  gi 
power,  slashing  and  whipping  the  earth,  and  then  ra 
fuel  for  the  work  of  death.  The  flelds,  woods,  ha 
houses,  and  even  the  "  air,"  was  on  fire,  while  lar^  b 
of  flre  were  revolvinff  and  bursting  in  every  direct 
igniting  everything  they  came  in  contact  with ;  and 
whole  of  this  devouring  element  was  driven  befor 
tornado  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  There  can  be 
doubt  that  the  air,  strongly  charged  with  electric 
helped  on  the  work  of  destruction  and  death.  Mr. 
Kirby  says  he  saw  large  bodies  or  balls  of  flre  in 
air,  and  when  they  came  in  contact  with  anything,  t 
would  bound  thirty  or  forty  rods  away.  Others  tes 
that  they  saw  large  clouds  of  flre  burst  into  fragments, 
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some  instances  great  tongues  of  fire  like  lightning  would 
le  from  these  dark  clouds  and  light  upon  the  buildings. 
lilies  were  melted  in  the  pockets  of  persons  who  were 
bat  little 'burned.  A  small  bell  upon  an  engine,  and  a 
lew  stove,  both  standing  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from 
ttiy  boilding,  were  melted. 

^  And  who  could  have  witnessed  those  strange  pheno- 
jaena  unmoved  ?  If  people  who  visit  the  ruins  since  the 
fare  are  forced  to  think  that  God  hid  his  face  in  wrath 
md  sent  forth  his  thunderbolts  of  destruction ;  nay,  that 
be  gave  the  very  fiends  of  hell  the  right  and  power  to 
ihaEe  the  place  and  burn  it  up,  what  must  have  been 
Uie  feelings  of  those  who  passed  through  the  fiery  or- 
deal? 

In  Wisconsin  alone  from  1,200  to  1,800  perished  in 
the  flam^,  and  more  than  ten  times  the  last  number 
were  made  homeless  and  destitute. 

Some  testify  that  the  fire  did  not  come  upon  them 
gradually  from  burning  trees  and  other  objects  to  the 
windward,  but  the  first  notice  they  had  of  it  was  a  whirl- 
wind of  flames,  in  great  clouds  from  above  the  tops  of 
trees,  which  fell  upon  and  enveloped  everything.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  one  of  fire.  The  poor  people  inhaled 
it^  or  the  intiensely  hot  air,  and  fell  down  dead.  This  is 
verified  by  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  corpses.  They 
were  found  dead  in  the  roads  and  open  spaces  where  there 
were  no  visible  marks  of  the  fire  near  by,  with  not  a  trace 
of  burning  upon  their  bodies  or  clothing.  At  the  Sugar 
Bush,  which  is  an  extended  clearing,  in  some  places  four 
miles  in  width,  corpses  were  found  in  the  ojSen  road,  be- 
tween fences  which  were  only  slightly  burned.  No  mark 
of  fire  was  upon  them,  but  they  lay  there  as  if  asleep. 
This  phenomenon  seems  to  explain  the  fact  that  so  many 
were  killed  in  compact  masses.  They  seemed  to  have 
huddled  together  in  those  places  that  were  regarded  as 
the  safest,  away  from  buildings,  trees  and  other  inflamma- 
ble material,  and  there  to  have  died  together.    Fences 
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•roimd  dmni  ftekb  weie  bamed  in  wpotm  of  otijm  fcv 
rods  in  length,  and  daewhera  not  tonched.  ViStt  wm% 
killed  in  the  atream — aa  at  Peahtiga 

The  aoene  waa  awfol  beyond  deacriptioiL  The  wkj^  m 
dark  a  moment  before*  bonC  into  great  olonda  of  fire.  The 
beaata  of  the  foieata  came  running  for  aueoonr  into  (he 
midat  of  the  aettlementap  and  the  groat  red  oonaumiiig 
firo  fell  upon  all  around.  The  dreadffnl  acene  lacked  no- 
thing but  the  aounding  of  the  last  tramp  and  indeed  the 
ai^praach  of  the  awful  roaring,  and  the  premonitioDa  from 
the  distance,  aupplied  even  t£U  to  the  appalled  imaginings 
of  the  people. 

And  a  like  tale  ia  told  of  IGchigan.  ▲  laige  tofritorj 
was  burnt  over.  Immenae  foreata  were  deatroyed — 16fr,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  conaumed  Bama,  horMa,  and  cat- 
tle were  swept  away  as  by  the  besom  of  destruction*  In 
one  day  fifteen  thousand  people  were  thrown  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  poverty. 

Next,  the  telegraph  cries  "  Fire!  fire  l**  from  the  farthest 
Orient.  Teddo  m  «iapan  lies  in  frightful  ruins.  A  writer 
says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  another  such  scene  of 
overwhelming  and  instantaneous  desolation.  Within  less 
than  three  hours  a  district  of  two  square  miles  was  laid 
waste,  five  thousand  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  twenty 
thousand  people  were  turned  homeless  into  the  streets. 
The  list  of  houses  destroyed  includes  seventeen  laige  Gov- 
ernment offices,  sixty  temples,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  small  public  offices,  and  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  private  dwellings,  shops,  etc.  With 
all  its  frequent  devastations  by  fire,  plagues  and  earth- 
quakes, but  two  greater  public  calamities  have  occurred  in 
Yeddo  since  the  time  of  its  foundation." 

Since  writing  the  above  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  with- 
out the  announcement  of  terrific  fires  in  difierent  parts  of 
our  land.  "  Thirty-five  miles  of  forest  burning  in  rennsyl- 
vania — ^fearful  destruction  of  lumber  and  loss  of  life,  and 
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Lsands  reduced  to  poverty."  From  Massachusetts,  from. 
T  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Dakota^ 
ada,  comes  the  same  sickening  tale  of  woe.  The  rage 
le  elements  is  let  loose  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  The 
by  fire  counts  up  by  m^lions. 

nd  not  the  leas  fearful  is  the  outburst  of  human  de- 
rity.  Violence,  murder,  riots  and  political  thievinff 
but  the  too  common  order  of  the  day.  We  had 
cely  recovered  from  the  dastardly  assassination  of 
Governor  General  of  India  when  the  telegraph  an- 
need  the  attempted  murder  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
iut  let  us  turn  again  to  the  great  city  now  in  ruins, 
who  can^U  o£  the  ravages  of  the  d^roying  angel 
*e  ?  The  region  devastated  was  five  square  miles,  equal 
11  of  New  York  which  lies  between  the  Battery  and 
on  Square,  and  bounded  by  the  North  and  East  rivers. 
5nty-tive  thousand  houses  were  burned,  125,000  per- 
)  made  destitute,  and  more  than  a  thousand  perished, 
total  loss  of  property  is  estimated  as  high  as  $300,- 
,000,  as  an  immediate  loss  to  the  citizens,  to  sav  no- 
ig  of  the  derangement  of  business  and  the  general  loss 
►roperty  throughout  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
cago  disaster.  No  such  destruction  of  property  was 
r  known  before  in  time  of  peace.  Three  hundred  mil- 
s  in  twenty-four  hours  reduced  to  ashes  is  a  phenome 
never  experienced  before  by  the  financial  world.  On 
capital,  too,  an  enormous  credit  business  was  done,  all 
eh  was  temporarily  broken  up. 
he  same  strange  and  tenific  phenomena  were  witnessed 
he  city  as  on  the  prairies.  When  the  devouring  elc- 
it  reached  the  river,  all  supposed  its  ravages  would  be 
ed.  Yet  in  ten  minutes  after  reaching  the  river,  the 
''  like  a  wild  beast  that  had  tasted  blood,  scorning  to 
ledged  in,  caught  up  a  pile  of  hissing  scantlings  and 
Ited  across  the  river  with  a  thousand  torchea"  As 
>ok  the  main  leap,  it  showed  its  contempt  for  the  puny 
Qgth  of  its  adversary  by  seizing  a  sloop  and  consum* 
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iog  it  to  the  "wmter's  edge,  wLUe  the  more  laggard  flaiMl 
made  their  way  acrosa  more  leisurely  u{ion  the  tuidgm 

^  It  now  made  quick  work.  It  galloped  northwanl  ip 
Frankliu,  La  Salle  and  Clark  streeta  eastwazd»  downHar> 
liflon,  Adams,  Van  Burea  and  Monroe,  at  the  terrible  rate 
of  a  block  a  minute. 

^  The  terrible  bombardment  on  the  north  aide  atfll  oonti- 
nuedy  and  a  million  damning  messenserB  of  rain  weie 
plunffinff  through  the  lurid  air.  At  tne  main  river  the 
nre*liend  once  more  stood  for  a  moment  at  bay,  then,  with 
one  savage  bound,  it  reached  the  opposite*  banks.  Here 
also  it  took  the  revenee  of  a  barbarian  for  the  inaolt  of  re- 
sistance. It  set  horrible  fire  rails  afloat  on  ^e  river,  and 
scattered  them  among  the  shipping,  seizing  three  acfaoo- 
ners  and  burning  them  to  the  water's  edge. 

**  The  north  side  was  now,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  faiily 
on  fire,  and  obviously  doomed.  It  did  not  bum  because 
of  contiguity  with  burning  buildings,  but  because  of  the 
incessant  bombardment. 

"  Live  embers  fell  everywhere — on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
plunging  through  the  windows,  flying  under  bams  and 
into  stables,  firing  trees,  dead  leaves,  side  walks,  and 
fences.  The  houses  that  burned  first  were  isolated  from 
each  other.  Fire  was  communicated  chiefly,  by  flying 
branda 

"  The  dreadful  result  is  but  too  well  known.  Five  square 
miles  of  the  city,  including  near  a  hundred  periodicals, 
a  score  of  banks,  half  a  hundred  of  hotels,  schools, 
churches,  and  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  city,  utterly 
perished." 

Another  eye-witness  of  the  fearful  scene  says,  "  The 
flames,  like  some  ^gantic  monster  reaching  out  its  terrible 
arms  to  grasp  its  helpless  prey,  stretched  across  the  river, 
caught  in  the  piles  of  lumoer,  and,  as  if  in  furious  anger 
at  the  slight  check  which  the  river  gave  to  its  devastating 
march,  it  rushed  in  demoniac  fury  upon  the  densely  po- 
pulated district  of  the  low  frame  tenement  houses,  known 
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»    'Oonley's  Patch/   (the   'Five  Points'   of  Chicago,) 
^▼cmriDg  it  as  some  hungry  beast  might  swallow  up  its 
ptared  prey, 
**  And  now,  as  if  growing  strong  and  furious,  as  if  gain- 

t power  and  madness  by  what  it  had  already  fed  upon, 
ounded  upon  the  magnificent  stone  fronts  at  the  comer 
^  Monroe  and  La  Salle  streets,  and  soon  the  work  of 
Mn — the  pride  of  the  city,  the  admiration  of  all  specta- 
ors,  the  glorious,  elegant  monuments  of  energy  and  indus- 
j  fell  a  victim  to  the  destroyer.  It  was  awfully  grand  I 
le  flames  leaping  up  into  the  heavens,  now  breaking  and 
Jling  away  in  the  clouds  of  smoke,  only  to  be  followed 
J  another  and  another  burst  of  fiames  still  higher  yet, 
U  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  reaching  out  to  meet 
te  very  dome  of  the  heavens  above^  Dense  clouds  and 
>lame8  of  smoke,  now  black  as  midnight  darkness,  beset 
ilh  sparks  and  burning  branches,  now  lighted  up  by  the 
aping  flames  of  fire.  The  wind,  in  devilish  league  with 
le  flery  element,  howled  and  whistled,  and  madly  whirled 
ong  the  streets,  urging  and  hurrying  the  fiames  to  new 
aata — to  fresh  orgies.  Above  all  was  the  deafening  roar 
'  the  fire,  and  the  continual  crashin  g  of  falling  timbers 
id  walls !  Ah,  the  Satanic  Majesty  himself  might  laugh 
1  fiendish  glee  over  the  appalling  spectacle. 
^  The  law  of  gravitation  seemed  suspended  at  the  be- 
»t  of  the  reigning  demon.  Huge  burning  boards  were 
ught  up  and  hurled  over  the  house-tops  Uke  brands  of 
ilL  Pieces  of  siding  were  crossed  and  framed  caprici- 
isly  together  as  if  oy  some  imp  of  destruction,  then 
ing  out  lighted  upon  the  furious  north-west  wind,  like 
iBiing  kites.  Bundles  of  half-burned  laths  went  up  like 
ckets  and  fell  full  of  fuiy  in  some  other  yards  two  or 
ree  blocks  distant. 

"  But  the  scene  that  the  streets  presented  !  Old  men 
.d  women,  palsied  with  age,  tottering  along  the  streets 
death  behind  them  and  despair  before  them ;  mothers 
ith  young  babes  in  their  arms,  and  little  half-dressed 
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chfldran  dis^piiff  to  ih«ir  ddbiiv  iF^ 
through  the  thronn  and  jams,  gome^ey  knew 
whither,  (mly  Away  from  the  fire-Hchildren  8creuniii| 
mothersi  mothers  calling  hopeleaaly  for  children ;  sick 
flona,  too  weak  to  walk  or  even  ait  ap,  imploring  in  i 
Toicea  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  terrible  death ; 
with  loads  of  honaehold  good%  whose  looka  ahowed 
even  th^  thoughta  of  the  coming  winter  filled 
minds  with  anxious  caie.** 

Though  CSbicago  and  the  prairies  of  the  North 
«tand  out  in  awful  grandeur  amid  the  multitude  of 
ven'a  judgmeuta  in  1871,  vet  they  do  not  stand  i 
Fire,  Ae  sw(Mrd»  pestilence,  nmine,  earthquakes^  flood 
tomadoea  have  made  the  year  in  question  ei^entful  i 
any  other  year.  A  wail  came  to  us  from  South  Am 
A  deadly  pestilence  raged  in  Buenos  Ayres,  till  "  tbi 
was  desolated,  and  fields  and  cemeteries  and  gardens 
filled  with  the  loathsome  corpses  of  the  slain." 

And  while  the  dread  messenger  was  yet  speaking 
came  another  who  told  of  the  ravages  of  that  dead] 
mine  in  Persia.  Gaunt  hunger  had  enacted  Been 
misery  there  such  as  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  any 
pie  to  suffer.  The  homes  of  the  living  were  left  des 
while  the  cemeteries,  the  cities  of  the  dead,  were  cro 
with  victims  of  the  dreadful  scourge.  And  whik 
messenger  was  yet  speaking  there  came  another  thai 
of  earthquakes  in  divers  places.  In  the  Philippine 
(like  as  in  other  places)  tne  firm  earth  reeled  to  as 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  the  foundations  seemed  ' 
dissolved.  Houses  toppled  down  at  a  crash,  and 
were  buried  in  their  ruins.  Desolation  now  reigned ' 
but  a  few  months  ago  a  happy  people  pursued  uieir  i 
tioDs  without  fear  of  danger. 
And  while  the  earth  yet  shook  and  gave  forth  on 

*  To  the  foregoing  may  [be  added  the  two  arpalling  conflagra 
KoTcmber,  )ii72,  a|id  M*7f  1B73,  in  the  old,  weftkUiy  and  aubstantia: 
Bpstqk 
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loonds,  the  fiend  of  vmr  was  loosed  in  Europe.  And  not 
llioueh  that  France  should  be  devastated  by  the  German 
MrarTout  a  deadly  civil  strife  followed,  whose  horrors  fitr 
itatetripped  the  devastations  of  her  foreign  foe.  All  na- 
tions stood  aghast  at  the  outrages,  the  inhumanities  of 
iBiis  war.  l£oB>i  unmistakably  do  we  detect  in  these  the 
jbot-prints  of  the  arch  demon  of  the  Pit.  And  then,  as 
If  in  awful  mockery  of  all  these  dire  calamities,  followed 
the  dreadful  conflagration  to  which  we  have  referred. 

But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  disasters  of 
ihis  eventful  year:  floods,  earthquakes,  disasters  at  sea, 
lailroad  slaughters.  A  flood  in  Jonapoor,  India^  inimda- 
led  the  streets,  demolished  three  thousand  houses,  destroy- 
ed temples,  markets,  post-offices  and  mission  schools,  and 
made  ten  thousand  people  homeless. 

Indeed,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  tidings  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  by  winds,  earthquakes, 
floods  and  fires,famine  and  pestilence,  storm  and  shipwreck. 
■  In  China,  the  storms  and  floods  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
-are  reported  to  have  overflown,  by  a  tidal  wave  of  the  sea, 
i  driven  by  a  typhoon,  20,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
^to  have  swept  away  three  thousand  persons. 

The  disasters  at  sea  have  been  such  as  perhaps  no  year 
ever  witnessed  before.  Wrecks  have  been  numbered  by 
the  thousand,  property  lost  by  the  million.  The  late  dis- 
aster in  the  Arctic  Sea  is  but  an  appalling  example.  In 
a  single  storm  thirty-two  out  of  a  fleet  of  forty  whalers 
were  wrecked — a  dreadful  blow  to  that  line  of  trade.  New 
Bedford  alone  lost  a  million  of  dollars. 

And  yet  more  appalling,  because  nearer  our  door,  is  the 
record  of  the  recent  Staten  Island  Ferry  catastrophe : 
.  "  Yesterday  a  long  record  of  safe  and  prudent  manage- 
ment was  broken  by  a  disaster  whose  magnitude  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  known  to  the  annals  of  local  navigation. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock  the  ste^boat 
'  Westfield '  was  laden  with  a  chatting  and  laughing  crowd 
of  some  800  excursionists,  who  had  already  begun  to  en- 
30 
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joy  in  anticipatioii  a  pleasure  BaQ  acron  the  upper  Bay. 
Within  less  than  five  minutes  later,  about  a  rourth  of 
these  happy  holiday  seekers  were  either  dead,  dying,  or 
Bufferinc  intense  agony  from  being  scalded  by  steam  and 
braised  by  ialline  ties  and  timber.  The  forward  deck  of 
the  ferry-boat,  wbich  a  few  minutes  before  had  seemed 
as  safe  to  tread  on  as  the  firm  set  earth,  had  suddenly 
opcoied  under  the  feet  of  its  occupants,  and  amid  sounds 
and  sights  which  the  mind  a>^rinlrR  froni  realiang,  had 
given  place  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  wood  and  iron  and 
scaldea  and  shatterea  human  bodies.  In  the  course  of 
that  fisktal  five  minutes  a  badly  caulked  joints  a  defective 
plate,  something  unknown,  and  destinea  peiliaps  to  re-  I 
main  for  ever  unknown,  converted  the  boiler  into  an  in-  ' 
strument  of  the  most  fearful  destruction,  and  made  the 
expansiveness  of  the  vapour  which  it  contained  the  cause 
of  ruin,  agony  and  sudden  death/' 

Nor  can  we  recall  a  year  so  awfully  signalized  by  man- 
slaughters, murders  and  suicides,  to  say  nothing  of  rail- 
road slaughters.  Read  the  record  of  a  single  day,  and 
that  too  the  death-knell  of  a  single  journal 

"  Miss  Emily  A.  Post  died  from  uie  treatment  she  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Buskirk."  Ah !  what  a 
sad  tale  is  here  told,  and  but  the  repetition  of  many  and 
many  a  like  tragedy.  And  here  who  does  not  call  up  a 
sad  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Augusta  Bowlsby, 
and  of  others  who  grace  or  disgrace  the  annals  of  the 
past. 

Who  can  read  these  sickening  records  and  not  discern 
the  handiwork  of  man's  inveterate  foe  ?  Sad  memorials 
these  of  what  sin  and  Satan  can  do  with  a  world  that  was 
once  Eden,  and  which,  by  the  regenerating  power  of  One 
stronger  than  he,  shall  become  more  than  an  Eden. 

Here  we  leave  his  Satanic  Majesty  for  the  present^  still 
at  work,  and  ever  at  work,  and  never  more  busily,  ener- 
getically, stealthily  and  determinedly  than  at  the  present 
writing,  and  all  this  because  he  knows  his  time  is  snort 


XXIV. 

YET  LATER  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

DEVIL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


THE  QBSAT  ASSASSINATION — FISK,  STOKES  AND  THEIB  CON- 
FBDEBATES — ^THE  PROFANATION  OF  THE  SABBATH  ;  OPEN- 
ING LIBRARIES — WAR  UPON  THE  BIBLE — UPON  OUR 
COMMON  SCHOOLS — FRAUDS,  DISHONESTY,  LICENTIOUS- 
MESS  NO  DISGRACE — ^THE  REIGN  OF  A  LICENTIOUS  LITER- 
ATURE— ^THE  END  OF  THE  DEYIL,  AND  WHAT  OF  IT. 

But  we  may  not  take  leave  of  the  hero  of  our  tale 
quite  yet.      We  had  hoped  he  had,  in  his  late  antics  in 
our  great  metropolis,  reached  a  kind  of  climacteric,  and 
that  he  would  rest  a  ^little.      But  alas!  his  disquieted 
spirit  knows  no  rest.    As  he  roamed  up  and  down  in  the 
earth,  he  found  no  such  faithful  allies  as  those  in  old 
Qotham.     All  is  moving  on,  events  are  thickening,  a 
crisis  is  approaching,  and  our  arch  enemy  is  on  the  alert 
to  seice  an  advantage  or  forestall  a  disaster.    His*  plots, 
stratagems,  machinations,  are  devised  and  executed  with 
redoubled  craft  and  virulence.    The  death  record  in  the 
City  of  New  York  the  last  year  (1871)  tells  a  tale  of  Sa- 
tanic triumph  not  to  be  mistaken :  Deaths  by  violence, 
1,314,  viz.,  851  killed  by  accident — 105   suicides — 106 
dead  bodies  of  infants  foimd — 179  dead  bodies  found  in 
the  rivers  around  the  city,  stabbed,  mutilated  and  other- 
wise  injured. 
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TIm  iMV  yev  eonunenoed  with  a  tngedy  neBiet  akm 
ia  the  nether  wcrid  than  anythioff  wmch  preceded  ii 
It  »  now  Devil  egeinat  Devil — a^  nmily  feudr— iwo  po- 
misiiu;  scions  playing  the  aiwiHinn  <»ie  upon  the  otaer. 
In  a  freak  to  do  an  unnsaaU^  devilish  act  and  oaidb  him- 
sdf^  he  instigates  one  of  his  fktthfbl  servants  to  become 
the  mnnlexer  of  another  vet  more  faithfuL 

The  late  sensation  in  New  York  (where  Satan's  seat  is) 
has  loused  us  to  a  fresh  conception  of  his  terrific  nign 
thexeL  But  if  Satan  be  divided  a^unst  himself  how  sh2l 
he  stand  I  *'  Sveiy  kii^om  divided  aminat  itself  is 
bitHigfat  to  desolation."  Hence  a  i^eam  of  hope  that  the 
colossal  Tammany  domination  is  underminea  and  must 
eie  km^^  come  to  grieC  The  diabolical  act  of  a  confederate 
in  sin»  in  murderously  taking  the  life  of  Jamea  Fiak,  Jr^ 
who  outrageil  all  honeety  and  purity,  waged  a  deadly 
war  on  all  our  s^vial  and  domestic  relations  and  commer- 
oitil  intoiv«t;s>,  startleil  the  whole  nation.  Confederates 
in  life,  they  will  not  bo  long  separated  in  death — the  one 
by  the  a^^sassiu's  revolver,  the  other  by  the  hangman's 
roije  ^if  there  be  any  majesty  in  law.) 

\Vhether  we  rwall  the  illations  of  these  two  notorious 
aotor»  to  one  another,  or  their  unenviable  character  and 
lx>sition  in  society,  we  cannot  mistake  the  brand  of  Cain 
on  U^th.  James  Fisk.  Jr..  wicked,  bold,  shameless,  un- 
scrupulous in  all  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  wealth, 
and  that  even  without  a  blush  of  shame,  and  infamous 
among  all  decent  ^>eople,  falls  a  victim  to  a  notorious  rival 
in  fraud  and  profligacy.  With  the  enterprise  of  a  bursrlar, 
the  daring  of  a  pirate  and  the  desperation  of  a  gambler, 
Fisk  had  hea^^  up  riches.  Wealth  had  given  him  power, 
and  such  was  the  exercise  of  that  power,  that  Bench,  Bar 
and  Legislature  were  at  times  subject  to  his  control  "A 
prv>prietor  of  railrv>ads,  steamboats  and  theatres,  and  of 
judges  and  bad  men;  a  profligate  debauchee,  rolling  in  os- 
tentatious, dishonest  wealth  and  luxury,  de^ring  public 
opinion  and  lost  to  ever^'  sense  of  shame,  he  oecame  no- 
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x)riou8  and  infamous^'  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  and  busi- 
less  men. 

"We  regard  Jim  Fisk,  Jr.,"  says  another,  "  as  a  waJk- 
ng  pestilence  while  he  lived,  his. death  by  the  hand  of  a 
wilful  murderer  as  a  fearful  retribution — not  a  word  to 
nitigate  the  abhorrence  which  such  a  life  as  his  awakened 
n  every  upright  soul."  But,  says  some  apologist,  he  had 
i  kind  heart.  Was  that  a  kind  heart  that  could  daily 
nsult  decency  and  propriety  by  his  company  on  the 
avenue  and  in  the  Park  ?  Has  the  habitual  swindler,  the 
lefrauder,  the  repudiator  of  his  bargains  when  likely  to 
isdl,  a  kind  heart  ?  But  Vorse  than  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
jid  his  tawdry  *  show,  was  "the  gross  immorality  of  his 
ife,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  Not  content 
Tith  showing  off  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  flaunted  his 
dees  in  the  face  of  the  community  with  an  utter  con- 
empt  for  public  opinion,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
»f  retribution  that  he  came  to  his  end  from  the  rivalries 
jid  jealousies  of  his  dissolute  companions." 

Bloody  and  wicked  as  was  the  deed  by  whichlthis 
K)ld,  bad  man  was  cut  down  in  his  profligacy  and  shame, 
here  is  in  the  public  conscience  a  fitness  of  the  termi- 
lation  of  his  career.  "  The  wicked  is  drawn  away  in  his 
nckedness."  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further." 
Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
lays."  "  The  wicked  shall  fall  by  his  own  wickedness." 
}uch  a  career,  if  it  end  not.  in  an  untimely  death,  is 
>retty  sure  to  terminate  in  financial  disaster  and  perso- 
nal humiliation. 

Disgusting  as  such  a  career  must  ever  appear  to  all 
"efiecting  people,  yet,  as  an  example  of  apparent  pecuniary 
uccess,  how  disastrous  is  its  influence  on  aspiring  young 
Qen.  He  was  envied  by  thousands  who  saw  him  appa- 
•ently  prospering  in  his  wickedness,  as  if  wealth  were 
Jone  the  road  to  distinction  and  honour.  While  in  the 
'ery  gush  of  a  life  of  unparalleled  fraud,  and  of  the  most 
hameless  dissipation  and  profligacy,  and  as  the  natural 
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fimit  of  his  own  corropt  life,  he  ia  pablictjr  aaaftssiiiAted 
in  a  hotel,  by  a  friend,  an  associate  m  knavery  and  com- 
panion and  riyal  in  profligacy.  The  murderer  of  Tiak  was 
a  wicked  man — a  befitbng  agent  to  perpetrate  the  foul 
deed  confided  to  his  hands  by  their  common  master.  He 
had  a  wife  and  child  whom  he  had  forsaken  to  pnrsae 
the  slimy  footsteps  of  a  wicked  woman. 

We  shall  hazard  no  definite  speculation  here  on  the 
policy  of  the  Devil  in  instigating  one  figtithful  ally  to  the 
murder  of  another  yet  more  fiuUifuL  Wise  as  the  Devil 
is  conceded  to  be,  he  has  been  known  before  to  make  mis- 
takes, to  commit  blunders,  and  work  aeainst  himself. 
The  act  itself  was  worthy  its  original,  but  we  do  not 
ouite  comprehend  its  poUcy.  Why  was  Fisk  stricken 
clown  while  yet  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  strength  and 
glory  in  the  service  of  his  liege  lord  ?  In  vain  we  look 
around  for  the  man  who,  by  tact,  corruption,  satanic  sa- 
gacity and  unbounded  activity,  can  fill  the  place  of  James 
Fisk,  Jr.  The  leaders  of  Tammany  Ring,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  their  mas- 
ter, and  has  not  failed  of  a  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant"  But  neither  of  these  could  make  a  Fisk. 
He  seemed  to  unite  in  one,  more  of  the  attributes  of  his 
master  than  any  mere  man  of  modem  days.  Youth, 
hope,  vigour,  great  acuteness  and  quickness  of  intellect  on 
his  side,  with  subtlety,  corruption  and  imbounded  un- 
scrupulousness,  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  stood  pre-eminent  and 
alone  in  a  choice  portion  of  his  master's  vineyard.  And 
who,  among  the  multitude  of  aspirants  for  such  honours, 
shall  fill  the  vacancy  now  made? 

Yet  how  shall  we  account  for  it  that  one  loyal  subject 
should  wilfully  murder  another  not  less  loyal?  Were 
they  not  children  of  the  same  father,  united  by  the  ties 
of  brotherhood,  heirs  to  the  same  destiny,  and  each  in 
his  sphere  loyal  to  the  same  master  ?  And  why  did  this 
master  suffer  such  damage  to  be  inflicted  in  the  sanctum 
of  his  own  household  ?    Is  there  no  loyalty  to  that  king, 
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no  subordination  to  that  master,  no  reverence  to  that 
father  ?  Possibly  there  is  discord  there — envyings,  jeal- 
ousies, hate,  revenge — Devil  against  Devil,  to  get  rid  of  a 
xivaL 

And  no  woBder  if  the  children  of  him  who  is  the  father 
of  lies,  the  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness/'  should 
be  too  much  like  their  father,  always  to  live  in  harmony* 
In  the  case  in  question  a  little  feud  arose,  a  little  family 
rapture,  a  corroding  jealousy  about  an  abandoned  woman, 
and  the  revolver  pronounced  the  dire  decision.  Paternal 
rerard  is  overruled,  paternal  rule  is  disregarded,  mutual 
interests  are  fatally  perilled,  and  brother  murders  brother. 
It  18  a  "  happy  family  "  no  more. 

And  do  you  not  hear  that  wail  ?  It  is  from  beneath. 
The  hosts  of  hell  are  moved.  Tammany  is  in  tears. 
Tweed  weeps.  The  scores  of  thousands,  if  not  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  congregated  to  pay  a  final 
homage  to  the  victim  of  his  own  lusts,  do  but  testify 
to  the  coi^temation  felt  at  the  terrific  deed  and  to  the 
deep-0eated  and  wide-spread  corruption  of  the  Tammany 
role. 

.  Yet  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  was  not  so  low  sunk  in  moral 
turpitude  that  he  has  not  found  a  biographer  to  ner- 
petuate  his  brilliant  deeds.  Such  a  volume  is  publisned 
and  open  to  the  perusal  of  every  joxxne  man  who 
would  follow  in  his  distinguished  career.  One  reviewer 
has  expressed,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  opinion  of  every 
pure  and  honest  man  in  the  land  :  "  It  is  a  worthless, 
tawdry  biography  of  a  worthless,  tawdrjr  rascal." 

[*  The  state  of  demoralization  prevailing  all  over  the 
Uniou  is  to  the  right-minded,  reflecting  citizen,  most  ap- 
palling. Murders  everywhere,  and  the  murderers  almost 
always  screened  under  various  pretexts.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  criminal  possess  wealth — ^have  wealthy  or 
influential  friends,  and  he  or  she  may  laugh  at  law.   Take 

*  Added  to  Canadian  Edition. 
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the  fdlowiiig  case,  firam  the  TopAa  (Eiomaeu)  Cbmnum- 
weaWi^  as  a  Rample  of  the  state  of  aocaety  genenll;]^: 
«  Willuum  Taylor,  a  quiet^  indnstrioaB  man  of  ooloor  m 
Dodge  OiJty^  Kansas,  earned  hia  liying  as  a  paUie 
carter.  Six  valiant  dmnlDUi  roysteren^  finding  Tay- 
lor^s  mules  and  waggon  standing  at  a  door,  at  onos 
treat  themselyes  to  a^ee  excoision  at  Taylor^s  expense. 
When  he  remonstrates,  these  brave  white  dtiBens  shoot 
one  of  his  mulea  Li  reply  to  his  farther  remonatoanee, 
the  whole  six  empty  their  revolvers  into  the  man  himself 
This  not  finishing  the  work,  thevfoUow  np  with  kidm  and 
blows  till  their  victim  lies  a  liroleas  oorpae  on  the  pdUie 
street,  Yet^  although  this  Dodge  Ctty,  or  Fort  Doape,  is 
under  military  rule,  these  free  and  enliditened  CKtinnBi 
and  twice  as  many  more  like  them,  waUc  at  laive,  none 
daring  or  cariDg  to  say  them  nay."  And  this  firom  the  Aus- 
tin ^exaa)  Journal : — ''  Between  the  1st  and  10th  of 
May,  1873,  a  party  consisting  of,  say  half  a  dozen,  more 
or  less,  visitea  a  camp  of  womnen  on  the  railroad  (Texas 
Pacific)  twenty  miles  north  of  Jefferson,  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxicaUon,  headed  by  a  Mr.  Porter,  an  old  citizen  of  Cass 
Coimty.  Mr.  Porter,  the  leader,  commenced  an  attack 
on  a  negro  man,  who,  the  bystanding  white  man  said 
to  Mr.  Pprter,  was  a  peaceable  and  unoffending  man.  The 
negro  pushed  Mr.  Porter  off  and  kept  out  of  his  way.  At 
this  Mr.  Porter  took  great  offence,  but,  not  consider^ 
ing  himself  sufficiently  strong,  went  back  home,  recruited 
his  party,  and  returned  in  a  day  or  so,  and  found  the 
duties  of  the  negro  as  a  labourer  had  caused  him  to  change 
to  a  camp  some  miles  distant  on  the  railroad.  Thither 
Mr.  Porter  and  his  increased  force  followed,  finding  the 
.  negro  engaged  at  his  labour.  Porter  assumed  to  be  sheriff 
and  the  others  of  the  party,  subordinates,  took  the  negro 
prisoner,  bound  him  hat,  opened  his  eyes  and  spat  in  them 
tobacco  juice,  confined  him  fast  to  one  of  the  horses,  started 
off  at  a  fast  gait,  compelling  him  to  keep  up  or  drag;  or- 
dered the  negro  to  bow  humbly  to  every  white  man  they 
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n  the  road,  and  on  the  streets  of  a  town  through 

they  passed  en  route:  Proceeding  on  their  way  to 
i  sufficiently  retired  for  their  diabolical  purposes, 
lonfined  the  coloured  man  between  two  smiall  trees, 
3ing  him  that  he  could  only  move  his  head.  Thus 
1,  Uiey  deliberately  proceeded  to  make  a  cross  on  his 
ad  by  incision  with  a  knife,  and  then  scalped  their 
«    After  thus  inflicting  on  him  all  the  torture  of 

they  were  capable,  they  retired  a  few  paces  and 
d  their  barb^us  work  by  shooting  several  loads 
imunition  into  his  exposed  and  defenceless  body, 
thus  cruelly  accomplishing  their  work,  they  threw 
eless  body  into  a  stream  of  water  convenient  to  the 
of  action.  Thus  ended  this  bloody  tragedy,  com- 
1  in  the  open  light  of  day,  under  a  pretended  cover 
,  and  in  open  defiance  oi  the  civil  authorities.  The 
xators  haa  not,  at  last  accoimts,  been  arrested    The 

occurrence  took  place  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
>f  Jefferson,  one  ot  the  lai^est  cities  of  Texas,  and  a 
jT  settled  some  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  stated 
be  perpetrators  were  composed  of  old  citizens  of  the 
y  of  Cass,  in  which  the  transaction  occurred."] 
',  we  may  not  localizethese  fearful  eruptions  of  satanic 
rsts.  They  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the  wide- 
l  worldliness,  greed  for  riches,  love  of  pleasure,  and 
3f  fieushion,  licentiousness  and  defiance  of  law,  a  reck- 
Bregard  of  human  life,  and  loose  notions  of  tiie  mar- 
relationa    All  these  are  but  too  indicative  of  the 

demon  of  the  land.  As  some  one  veiy  sigmficantly 
"  What  is  the  soil  that  generates  sugh  abnormal 
hs  of  iniquity  ?  What  is  the  atmosphere  that 
hes  these  moral  monsters  ?  But  yesterday  the 
lanyRingand  the  Erie  BingdominatedCity  and  State, 
penly  challenged  the  power  of  the  nation  They  had 
s,  parasites,  henchmen.  They  lived  in  pleasure  and 
med  in  open,  shameless  vice.  They  boasted  their 
3,  and  made  a  merit  of  their  rascalities,    And  while 
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setting  at  defiance  all  virtae  and  all  law,  human  and  di- 
yineTtney  still  received  the  homage  of  mnltitiidee  ivho 
regard  Baccese,  however  gained,  as  the  best  of  all  that  k-^ 
desirable  in  human  life  I  ' 

With  all  our  detestation  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  hf 
the  bad  men  whose  careers  we  have  now  in  view,  we  can- 
not blame  them  as  the  only  great  sinners  in  our  composts 
community.  They  were  representative  men.  They  ex- 
emplified m  their  conduct  the  operation  of  sentimentfl^ 
opimons,  and  principles  which  of  late  have  gained  an 
ahnmng  ascendency,  and  unless  that  asoendency  te 
broken,  we  shall  continue  to  have  a  suooesaion  of  men  is 
the  political  and  commercial  worlds  whose  art  will  b  | 
employed  in  prostituting  honour,  truth,  and  integrity  in  - 
the  dust 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
deed  of  murder.  Nor  is  there  a  well-balanoed  mind  that 
dare  applaud  the  mean  and  cowardly  act  of  an  assassin. 
And  yet  the  tragic  fate  that  in  one  way  or  another  has 
overtaken  the  bold,  bad  men  who  had  made  a  league 
of  &aud  against  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  puUie, 
proves  how  true  it  is  that  the  wicked  are  snared  in  their 
own  net,  and  provide  methods  to  ensure  their  own  down- 
fall. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  last  additional  opening  of  the 
abyss  will  enable  many  hitherto  blind  to  perceive  how 
certain  it  is  that  they  who  "  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind." 

'*  We  weave  the  mystio  web  of  life 
With  oolonn  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown." 

I*  Americans  are  a  money-loving  and  a  money-making 
people.  Does  it  ever  strike  any  of  them  how  much  it 
costs  t6  make  money  ?    For  example,  the  lust  of  wealth 

*  Added  to  Canadian  Edition. 
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flo  oremdes  every  other  consideration  in  this  country  that 
fraud  in  trade  is  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception.    We 
poison  all  our  provisions  with  adulterations.    We  poison 
even^our  drugs  with  cheaper  material  .  We  sell  shoddy 
finr  wooL    We  sell  veneering  for  solid  wood.   We  make 
abominable     messes    and    call    it    whisky.    We    make 
borrible  rolls    of  nastiness  and  call  them  cigars.     We 
build  wretched    shells   of  bad    brick  and  bad   mortar 
and  green  wood,  and  call  them  houses.    We  rob  and  cheat 
aach  other  all  round*,  and  in  every  trade  and  business,  and 
we  are  all  so  bent  on  making  money  that  we  have  not 
time  or  inclination  to  protest  against  even  the  most  palpa- 
ble frauds,  but  console  ourselves  when  we  discover  that 
"we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  going  forth  and  swindling 
aomebody  else.     We  pay  a  heavy  price  for  our  nations^ 
idiosyncrasy.    We  kill  each  other  quicker  than  is  at  all 
necessary.    We  pay  two  or  three  prices  for  very  inferior 
articles,  as  a  rule.    We  spend    much  money  and  (ret 
y^  Uke  in  retnin,  and  wV  are  rapidly  destroying  our 
national  sense  of  honesty  and  intemty.    In  those  be- 
nighted   and    slavish  countries    which    are  ruled   by 
monarchs,  they   contrive  to  live  a  great  deal  cheaper^ 
and  a  good  deal  better  than  we  can.      There,  i&'aud 
is    r^arded  as  criminal,  and  the  impostor  when   de- 
tected is  punished  severely.    There,  tricks  of  trade  are 
looked  upon  as  swindles,  and  are  treated  as  such.    There, 
honest  weights  and  measures  are  used.    There,  woe  betide 
the  contractor  or  architect  who  shall  put  up  a  house  in 
American  fashion.     There,  commercial  transactions  are 
based  upon  fair  dealing,  and  the  merchant  and  trader  who 
should  be  caught  in  an  openly  dishonest  scheme  would  be 
ostracized,  if  not  proceeded  against  legally.     But  those 
are  Old  Fogy  countries,  the  people  of  which  know  nothing 
about  liberty ;   who  have  no  Fourth   of  July,  or  Wafl 
Street,  or  codfish  or  shoddy  aristocracies;  and  who  do 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  (which  means  money),  entitles  every 
jDoan  to  cheat  his  neighbour,  and  bars  redresa] 
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C'loeofdarknen.'   Tin  that  aiigd  ahaU  ooime  dofm  fitori 
¥ep,  haTing  the  kev  of  the  bottomlnB  pit  md  a  greti 
diain  in  hu  hand,  and  8^^ 

serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  ahall  Und  Ua 
ana  oast  him  into  the  hottomksa  pit^  «mi  diiit  him  iqp  aal 
seta  seal  upon  him,  he  will  go  up  and  down  in  the  eaidi» 
seeking  whom  he  may  doTOor. 

We  will  trace  his  root-prints  for  a  moment  in  his  virih 
lent  yet  more  subtle  attacks  on  tbB  Sabbafli;  on  out 
common  schook ;  in  his  devices  to  make  some  of  the  nuMk 
flbgnoit  sins  fiuiluonaUe,  and  so  venial ;  in  Dand^  . 

the  idea  that  crime  is  a  cUsaas^  physical,  mental,  moiaL  | 
Much  that  is  tram]^  np  as  progress,  is  but  nuoml  letRh  j 
gression.  The  Devil  has  turned  reformer  ,.that  he  may  the  I 
more  effectually  vitiate  all  true  reform.  He  has  be-  | 
come  especially  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  I 
Church,  that  he  may  make  men  and  women  bow  to.  the 
shrine  of  pride,  and  fashion  and  mammon — not  only  that 
he  mav  dupe  his  blind  votaries  to  the  peril  of  their  awn 
souls,  but  that  he  may  shut  out  the  "  poor  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  preached" 

But  what  attiucts  our  more  especial  attention  just  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  late  assault  on  the  SablMith,  in 
the  lorm  of  opening  public  libraries  and  art  galleries  on 
Sunday.  This  recent  invasion  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord's  day  claims  for  itself  certain  specious  apologies— 

et  the  more  plausible  and  subtle  the  more  dangerouB. 

t  may  be  it  will  ever  and  anon  reclaim  a  stray  younff 
man  from  the  more  flagrant  Sabbath  desecration,  ana 
gather  him  into  the  library,  the  Academy  of  Design,  or  the 
common  Art  Gallery,  and  make  him  a  more  spedona 
transgressor.  But  will  it  not  draw  five  to  one  fix)m  the 
churcn  and  Sabbath  school  ?  There  are  plenty  of  the 
latter  who  only  want  the  sanction  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  or  rather  of  public  sentiment,  and  they  would  be 
very  ready  to  exchange  the  sober  realities  of  the  sanctuaiy 
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IT  the  freedom  of  the  library  or  the  excitement  of  the  art 
llkry. 

•  And  if  the  library  be  open,  then  (as  a  large  class  of 
loralists  will  demand)  why  not  the  picture  gsJlery,  the 
poert  hall,  the  opera-house  and  the  theatre  ?  And  how 
port  and  easy  would  be  the  transition,  and  plausible  the 
pmand  that  the  dance-house  and  the  race-course  should 
ftve  conceded  to  them  the  same  freedom.  All  are  places 
r  amusement — and  some  say  of  i/nstructton,  France  has 
ied  it^  and  we  have  no  doubtful  evidence  of  the  result. 
A  Paris  the  experiment  had  the  freest  play  imder  the 
Ksond  empire.  To  please  the  masses,  all  the  picture  gal- 
flries  were  thrown  open  on  Sunday,  and  so  were  the 
leaties  and  other  places  of  amusement.  In  due  time, 
ml  as  a  natural  sequence,  "  the  excitement  of  the  turt " 
ad  civil  elections  came  to  be  added  to  the  routine  of  the 
ay,  which  by  this  time  had  become  little  else  than  a  day 
r  recreation  and  sensual  indulgence.  But  what  a  finale ! 
[eaven's  indignation  slumbered  nbt.  The  religious  sen- 
ment  was  eaten  out  of  the  popular  heart,  and  it  left  a 
rey  to  the  "  seven  worse  spirits  "  that  came  and  '*  foimd 

swept  and  garnished." 

Ia  tnis  the  kind  of  history  we  would  have  repeat  itself 
1  our  country  ?  We  have  Communists,  numerous  and 
efiant  They  are  even  now  demanding  of  the  municipal 
ovemment,  as  a  "right,"  the  occupancy  of  the  City  Hall, 
he  city  courts  and  other  public  buildings  on  Simday,  for 
rhat  wey  call  "  free  discussion."  This  granted,  these  free 
iscussions  might  in  time  become  a  little  too  free  for  our 
roe  coimtry . 

But  there  is  something  involved  here  besides  the  dissi- 
ation  of  Sunday  pleasure-seeking.  Other  parties  are 
oncemed.  Service  must  be  rendered — wor%  must  be 
.one,  which  not  only  conflicts  with  the  divine  command, 
»at  necessitates  the  labours  of  many  who  might  otherwise 
e  glad  to  respect  the  Sabbath.  Tnere  must  be  janitors, 
ibrariansy  ticket  agents  and  helpers   and    assistants  of 


All  thaae  tbinga  meu 
of  the  Qerman — or,  vha 
SabbktK.     And  compare 
with  our  foreign  immig 
The  ignorant  wa  may  ho 
fi»reisn  despotism  to  rep 
deluded  votaries  of  the  Pi 
to  secolarize  our  Sabbath, 
■sacred  rest,  of  divine  worsi 
-day  of  pleaaure   and  am 
heaven'fl  favour  upon  ua  as 
thing  so  surely  entails  upoi 
heaven  as  the  desecration  o: 

Agun,  it  is  a  favourite  de 
to  tue  away  its  deformity 
HMD  and  women  in  high  li 
nugiairates  and  men  of  big 
joembers  of  the  Church,  wi 
betray  a  sacred  trust,  bow  i 
nliaed,  and  the  standard  of 
prostnte  in  the  dust  I  Of  i 
proof  in  our  own  ren""*  '' 
■embe*!'' — 
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It.  It  is  the  modern  devi(»  of  trea  ting  crim6  as  t7i«antfy. 
le  of  the  most  daring  crimes  and  outrageous  violations 

all  right  and  justice,  nave  failed  of  their  retribution  on 
very  plea.  What  think  we  of  law,  of  courts  and 
who  thus  prostrate  all  law  and  all  justice  ?  Let 
idea  once  prevail  and  no  crime  need  fear  punishment, 
mD  transgression  a  penalty.  Our  jails,  prisons,  and  peni^ 
tintiaries  would  at  once  pour  out  on  a  defenceless  commu^ 
pilbj  hordes  of  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  the  vilest  of 
Uie'vila  For  cunning  craftiness  we  know  not  a  more 
lldlish  device  than  tms.  It  is  license  unrestrained  for 
WMV  crime.    What  next  ? 

When  contemplating,  as  we  have  done,  the  ruins  of  sin 
ind  the  rioting  of  Satan,  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  ''  How 
%OfDft,  O  LonC  how  long  ? "  Is  there  no  deliverance  7 
Shw  this  beautiful  earth  lie  under  the  curse  for  ever  ? 
Shall  the  noble  creature,  man,  made  in  Gkxi's  own  image, 
madp  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  ever  remain 
Sthe  merest  wreck  of  his  high  original — the  bond-slave  of 
dh,  the  dupe  of  the  Devil  ?  Shall  the  whole  creation 
mMm  and  travail. in  pain  for  ever?  We  hope  better 
Sbings.  We  already*  hail  the  star  of  promise.  Gleams  of 
lig^t  are  already  seen  upon  the  dark  cloud  that  appears 
before  the  dawn.  We  clip  from  the  "  Watchman  and 
B^ector"  the  following  paragraphs,  which  go  to  illus- 
trate the  hope  expressed.  It  is  entitled  ^  Phases  of  the 
Times:" 

**  Times  have  their  phases — phases  in  the  da3rs  of  Moses- 
or  of  Solomon,  of  Csesar,  of  the  great  Napoleon — 

'Down  the  ringixig  grooTei  of  dumge.' 

*'  L  Our  times  are  times  of  mental  activity.  Carlyle- 
thinks  faster  than  did  Plato  in  his  garden  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  the  'Autocrat'  here  with  us,  than  Cicero  in  his 
rusculanum  villa.  High  schools  are  now  what  universi- 
laea  once  were.    Books  are  more  numerous  now  than  were 
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reeds  in  the  Nile  for  pifiywi^  or  itripi  of  prihiniml^  ■b¥> 
seqiieiiUy,  in,  all  EuropeL  IsvenfeioiiB^dieooifonBi^  staHM 
i^pIiAims  tread  dose  upon  dSsooveries^  inventioiifli  Vfi^ 
aaoeSy  till  you  wonder,  not  at  what  is,  but  in  ooqjeelimiK 
whatistoba  Nothbg  hid  is  Udden  too  dteep  for  in- 
vestigalion;  nothing  lemote  is  too &r  off ;  olenr  i^i  to  tibs 
nOTthpole. 

^IL  The  times  aie  times  of  Tiolenee  and  naosBAa 
The  war  is  chaiged  with  these^  bat  war  or  peaoe^  thef  ai»  ; 
upon  US.  Yiolence  is  not  oonmed  to  the  bloodty  Sorai-^ 
rasoalities  are  everywhere :  defahmHoni^  maUeaaaaee  it 
office,  &aad&  embesdementsi  focjg^eriea^  tciiolca  of  taadl^ 
smngflding,  adulterationsi  oombanataonsintliegoidmariMt 
and  ue  stock  mailDet^  bribeiy — these  are  aome  of  tt 
names  and  the  things. 

"  m.  The  times  are  times  of  extravaganee  and  indnl- 
ffence.  Families  lose  fibre  and  strength — ^many  a  son  and 
daughter  are  ruined.  Then,  fair  women  sweep  the  diity 
pavement  with  their  rich  dresses,  a  thing  they  do  wk 
dream  of  doing  in  the  birthplace  of  Ihe  fisiwiona 

"  lY.  The  times  are  times  of  religious  daring  and  infi- 
delity. People  at  large,  children,  young  men  and  maidens, 
have  leamea  to  hancUe  sacred  things  very  roughly.  Boys 
and  girls  settle  and  unsettle  ministers.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  many  a  Oerman  scholar  to  crowd  into  existence  one 
more  new  scheme  of  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  a  re- 
adjustment of  a  particular  book  of  Scripture,not  imlikely 
to  force  forward  a  notion  whose  startling  merit  it  is  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  true.  At  times  the  preacher,  so 
called,  is  an  infidel  man  clearly,  and  verily  '  takes  the 
stump.'  Infidelity  is  thrust  in  your  &ce  as  the  autho- 
rized gosDoL 

**  V.  Tne  times  are  times  of  great  improvement  and  gain 
to  religion.  Consistently  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  I 
believe  that  the  world  is  a  better  world  at  this  moment 
than  when  the  sun  came  up  this  morning.  A  quicker  un- 
derstanding of  these  bad  tlangs,our  being  all  alive  to  them, 
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»f  of  progress.    The  light  it  is  that  makes  us  to 
she  darluiess.     Mighty  forces  are  lodged  with  the 
es  of  Christ,  and  are  at  work.    A  kingdom  there  is 
to  dominate.    Collateral  helps  are  all  abroad,  and 
^t  currents  of  human  destiny  do  set  in  the  ri^ht 
on,  but,  under  God,  the  gold  in  California  and  ma- 
in Africa ;  cotton  in  one  country  and  the  spinning 
in  the  other;  steam  on  their    track  and  on  the 
)f  ocean  and  river ;  electric  wires  over  the  land  and 
the  depths  of  the  sea ;  rumours  of  war  and  very 
, ;   pestilence  in  Persia  and  tornadoes  of  fire  in 
3a;  Mormomsm  and  Mohammedanism;  embassies 
Ld  China  and  old  Japan,  and  the  killing  of  Chinese 
newest  land ;  "  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  "  and 
re  fallibility  of  the  Pope ;  the  going  abroad  op 
issiONABT  and  the  staying  at  home  of  the  nusan- 
— ^all  hasten  the  day  of  deliverance  and  of  victory, 
n  now  forecast  how  the  glad  earth  is  to  rise  in  her 
stnd  sunshine  beauty  of  holiness  to  the  Lord,  as  she 
t  so  certainly  rise  at  first,  a  stony,  watery,  black- 
ininhabitable  mass.  The  time  of  the  end  is  not  yet, 
yet,  but  the  time  of  the  end  shall  come." 
.  the  time  of  the  end  shall  come.    Already  do  we 
he  "  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry. 
It  is  the  Lord  goin^  out  before  us  to  smite  the 
I  of  the  Philistines. '     Our  enemy  is  Roomed.     His 
holds  are  undermined.    His  empire  on  the  earth 
md.      A  stronger  than  he  has  come,  ^^w&o  shall 
me  him  and  take  away  from  him  all  the  armour 
in  he  trusted,  and  divide  his  spoils."    An  open 
a  free  press,  benevolent  and  reformatory  oi^ni- 
3  of  every  name  and  for  every  purpose,  a  host  of 
ian  evangelists  scattered  through  every  land,  and 
3  resources,  facilities  and  elements  of  moral  pro- 
umlshed  by  our  modern  Christian  civilization— ^1 
heering  assurance  that  earth's  redemption  draweth 

31 
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Chriit^s  miBiion  on  eartli  wbb  to  "destzoy  woxfa  of  the 
DeviL**  Ck)n8eqnentiy6V8i7  inroad  made  Djtiie  Gospel, 
every  Bible  translated  into  another  tGngae,  eveiy  tmdi 
preached,  every^  convert  made,  every  Chnroh  oiganiied, 
IS  a  direct  invaaaon  on  the  empire  of  Satan. 

CShrist,  as  Immanuel,  entered  the  battle-field  of  a  long- 
contested  war.  From  the  first  revolt  of  the  great  apostat^ 
^ there  was  war  in  heaven.  Hiehaeland  his  aiu[els  fought 
against  the  dra0on,and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angelfl^ 
and  that  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  culed 
the  Devil,  and  Satan.  He  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and 
his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.'!  And  beinff  driven 
out  and  exiled  firom  heaven,  and  banished  to  this  planet 
we  call  earth,  he  took  possession,  set  up  his  standard  and 
became  (by  usurpation)  the  god  of  this  world.  And  how 
he  baa  monopolized  and  subsidised  to  his  vile  purposes 
the  great  elements  of  power  that  govern  the  world 
— weialthp  intoUect,  education,  the  press,  civil  govern- 
ments and  relimon,  manners,  customs,  habit  and  fashion 
—everything  wliich  controls  the  mind  and  the  heart,  we 
have  essayed  to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  pagea 

From  Ailam  t-o  Christ  there  was  no  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. So  universal  was  his  empire  that  his  dominion  was 
almost  undisputed.  On  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  right- 
ful "heir"  and  king,  tliough  he  knew  that  Christ  had 
"come  to  his  own,**  yet  he  met  him  (in  the  "wilder- 
ness ")  and  boldly  claimed  as  his  own  *"  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,"  and  challenged  Christ's  allegiance,  as  if  by 
this  magnificent  bribe  he  might  retain  the  supremacy. 

But  here  he  received  the  "  deadly  wound."  From*this 
point  the  "  proud  waves  were  stayed,"  and  the  floods  of 
miquity  which  he  had  rolled  over  the  world  began  to  be 
turned  back.  From  that  eventfiil  moment  when  Jesus 
said,  "  Get  thee  hence,*  Satan,"  to  the  present  hour,  his 
empire  on  the  earth  has  been  on  the  wana  And  the 
"  sure  word  of  prophecy "  for  it,  that  Christ  shall  ride 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  he  shall  pot  out  of 
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the  way  and  for  ever  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  and  do- 
minions, principalities  and  powers  of  Satui.  Every  ad- 
Tsncement  of  tne  kingdom  of  Christ,  every  inroad  of  the 
Gospel,  is  a  sure  prognostic  of  the  approaching  downfall 
of  earth's  great  adversary.  And  no  one  can  contemplate 
the  progress  already  made  by  the  Qospel,  the  facilities  and 
present  resources  of  the  Church  for  a  yet  more  speedy 
progress,  and  not  take  courage  that  the  day  of  earths 
redemption  is  near.  Railways,  telegraphs,  steamboats,  the 
great  increase  of  wealth  in  the  Church,  the  progress  of 
adenoe,  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  are  the  ready  agencies  of 
the  aggressive  host— winged  messengers  to  the  ends  of  the 

Were  the  Master  now  to  visit  his  .possessions,  he  would 
not  be  compelled,  as  of  old,  to  take  up  the  lamentation, 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.''  (Matt. 
▼iii.  20.)  Tentmakers  and  fishermen  are  no  longer  the 
bankers  of  Zion.  To-day  she  owns  the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills,  the  golden  harvests  of  a  million  fertile  fields. 
She  has,  also,  her  manufactories,  her  shops,  her  mills,  her 
market-places,  her  banks,  her  stores,  in  ten  thousand  vil- 
lages, towns  and  cities.  Her  ships,  likewise,  are  on  every 
sea,  her  silks  and  teas  and  furs  and  precious  stones  in  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  islands  are  sending  her  gifts. 
Seba  and  Sheba  are  yielding  to  her  their  gold.  And  what 
means  this  ?  Nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  the 
people  of  Christ  are  becoming  "rich  and  increased  in 
goods."  Make  no  such  mistake.  Already  the  Master  is 
annually  employing  million  after  million  of  his  earthly 
treasures  for  the  furtherance  of  his  earthly  interests.  As 
the  end  approaches,  not  a  farthing  will  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  his  servants  which  shall  not  be  in  active  circula- 
tion for  his  glory. 

But  "  let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for  that 
day  shall  not  come  except  there  come  a  fulling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
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opposeih  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  tliat  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped."  "  This  know  also  that  in  the  last 
days  perilous  times  shall  coma**  *'  Fiery  trials  shall  tty 
you — ^reai  tribulations,  such  as  were  not  firom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  no^  nor  ever  shall  be.** 

Ab  the  field  najrows,  as  the  strongholds  of  Satan  are, 
one  after  another,  captured,  the  more  will  he  concentrate 
his  forces  and  the  notter  will  be  the  final  battle.  The 
nearer  the  victory,  the  more  desperate  the  onset  of  the 
foe.  When  the  armies  of  our  mediatorial  king  shall  fmt 
on  their  strength,  concentrate  their  forces  and  dose  up 
their  ranks — ^when  the  king  himself  shall  gird  on  his 
sword,  ready  for  the  final  battle,  the  enemy  shall  be 
aroused  to  make  his  last  desperate  onslaught  And  the 
more  desperate  his  condition  the  more  deadfy  will  be  the 
fight 

Pleasant  as  has  been  the  dream  that  the  sapping  and 
mining  process  of  the  Gk)spel  shall  go  on,  undermining 
one  stronghold  after  another,  the  enemy  quietly  retiring 
and  yielding  a  peaceful  possession  to  the  invading  host — 
that  the  glory  of  the  millennial  mom  will  gently  arise  upon 
the  "  sea  of  glass,"  spread  out  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
darkness,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  this  distorted  earth, 
yet  the  word  of  unerring  truth  teaches  us,  and  the  well- 
known  character  and  antecedents  of  our  inveterate  foe 
admonish  us  that  he  will  not  yield  the  final  possession 
—-even  the  forlorn  hope  of  all  further  empire,  without 
such  a  battle  as  he  never  fought  before.  The  Devil  will 
die  hard. 

This  accords  with  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Word. 
Of  the  several  notices  of  the  great  and  final  battle  that 
shall  precede  the  ushering  in  of  the  millennial  glory,  we 
need  refer  to  but  a  single  one.  It  is  denominated  the 
"  slaying  of  the  witnesses.**  (Rev.  xi)  This  eventful  con- 
flict most  obviously  follows  the  great  success  of  the  Gospel, 
which  heralds  the  no  distant  approach  of  the  millennium 
— the  no  doubtful  conquest  of   the  world  for  CJhrist 
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"  When  they  shall  have  jmithed  thei/r  testimony,  the  beast 
that  &8c«ndeth  out  of  the  hottomless  pit  shall  make  war 
af^aJnat  them  and  kill  thecL"  ,  The  overthrow  is  seetn- 
ingly  complete  and  final — a  desperate  conflict  of  the  Devil 
and  his  hosts,  instigated,  infuriated  by  the  late  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  and  the  no  doabtful  presage  of  a  final 
triumph. 

Just  at  the  crisis  when  the  sacramental  host  are  march- 
ing on,  with  banners  unfurled,  to  final  victory,  the  beast 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  bis  confederated  hosts  of 
modem  infidelity  and  sin,  make  war  upon  them  and  over- 
come theuL  A  striking  type  of  this  we  have  in  the  dead- 
ly assault  made  oo  the  <di08ea  tribes  at  the  Bed  Sea. 
After  tiiBiT  wonderful  deliverance,  they  triumphantly  aet 
their  faces  towards  the  pronuBcd  land,  with  none  to  molest. 
But  when  they  supposed  all  danger  past,  they  were 
suddenly  confronted  oy  a  more  formidable  enemy  thou 
ever  before.  Nothing  seemed  to  await  them  but  discom- 
fiture and  utter  destruction.  It  was  (as  we  anticipate  in 
the  antetype)  the  thick  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  identity  of  the  type  and  antetype  is  beautifully  ap- 
parent in  uie  wording  of  the  triumphal  song,  Bunj;  over 
the  final  victoiy  of  the  Church  and  the  overthrow  of  her 
last  enemy.    It  is  the  "  song  of  Moses  aiid  of  the  LiJOB." 

The  instance  adduced  ia  sustained  by  others  referring 
to  the  same  great  event.  Again,  John  saw  the  "  spirits  of 
devils  working  miracles  and  going  forth  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth  and  to  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the 
battle  of  the  great  day  of  Qod  Almighty."  And  after  the 
seeming  and  temporary  triumph  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
unexpected  and  final  triumph  of  the  great  king  and  Im- 
manuel,  the  angel  comes  down  with  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  band,  and  he  lays 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan,  and  casts  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  sets  a 
seal  upon  him  that  he  should  deceive  the  nataons  no  more. 
And  here  we  leave  him. 


XXV. 


THE  REMEDY. 


"THE  RESmrUTIOX  OF  ALL  THIKQS  — ^THS  OONQUEROB 
AND  THE  nXAL  AKD  COMPLETE  CONQUEST — ^THB  USURPER 
DEPOSED  AXD  CAST  OUT  FOR  EVER — THE  EARTH  RENEWED 
— THE  RUINS  OF  THE  FALL  REPAIRED — EDEN  RESTORED 
— PARADISE  REGAINED  —  THE  UNTSTIRSAL  REIGN  OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  PEACE. 

**  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  (or  shall)  much  more 
abound:  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  deathy  even  so 
might  grace  reign  thirty gh  righteousness  unto  eternal  life, 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'' — Rom.  v.  20,  21. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Devil — at  least  for  a  thousand 
years — the  query  very  naturally  arises,  What  next  ?  With 
the  great  deceiver,  corrupter  and  tempter  has  passed  away 
every  e\\\  humanity  is  neir  to— intemperance,  fraud  and 
licentiousness  ;  violence,  murder,  suicide  and  war  ;  the  per- 
version of  money  and  mind,  of  the  press  and  the  tongue ; 
despotism,  oppression  and  the  direst  perversion  of  every 
good  thing. 

We  have  seen  what  our  Enemy  hath  done — what  have 
been  the  sore  ravages  of  sin — how  it  has  "  abounded/'  how 
reigned,  how  spread  its  desolation  everywhere — how  it 
has  assailed  the  throne  of  God,  raised  rebellion  in  heaven, 
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it  a  ''  third  part  of  heaven's  sons/'  and  reserved  them 
ns  of  darkness  unto  the  great  day.  It  laid  our  once 
fill  and  happy  world  in  ruins,  covered  it  with  de- 
Yi  woe/lamentation  and  death.  It  has  cast  his  dark 
\  over  the  face  of  society,  beneath  whose  sickly 
every  social  virtue  droops. 

laa  laid  man  in  ruins.  The  noble  structure  of  his 
B  marred,  deranged,  disorganized,  enfeebled  by  ex- 
tid  disease — the  direct  &iuts  of  sin — and  is  finally 
shed  by  death.  His  mental  constitution  is  so 
itely  abused  and  demorali^sed,  so  vitiated  and  de- 
bhat  it  remains  but  little  else  than  the  miserable 
of  its  once  noble  original.  And  his  moral  confor- 
L  is  still  more  distorted.  It  was  here  that  Ood 
)d  on  man  bis  own  imaga  It  was  in  his  moral 
is  thiub  be  bore  a  likeness  to  his  God.  But  so  mar- 
d  he  become  by  sin,  that,  with  an  angel's  ken,  you 
look  abxw^t  in  vain  to  trace  a  lineament  of  his  god- 
iginaL  Before  he  sinned  he  shone  in  moral  beauty, 
Light  of  his  God,  but  no  sooner  did  he  touch  the  ac- 
thing  than  his  glory  departed.  From  the  crown  of 
id  to  the  sole  of  his  feet  was  nothing  but  deformity 
>unds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores." 

it  is  in  the  soul,  the  immortal  soul,  tiiat  sin  has 
lis  sorest  ravages.  You  cannot  look  amiss  to  read 
)allin^  fact  IhcCt  sin  everywhere  aboimds  unto  deatii, 
laid  uiid  soul  in  ruins. 

only  has  sin  thus  ah(ywai/tA  unto  death,  and 
led  in  its  workings  of  death,  but  it  hath  rei^Tied 
leat^.  It  ha^  well  nigh  secured  universal  empire, 
enslaved  the  entire  race  in  bondage  from  the  fear 
Lh,and  then  commissioned  the  king  of  terrors  to  exe- 
le  dread  mandate,  "to  cbiat  thou  anaU return."  Nor 
e  reign  of  him  that  had  the  power  of  sin  ceased 
be  has  dissolved  man's  earthly  fabric  His  mi^ht- 
^adliest  triumphs  are  reserved  for  the  disembodied 

There  sin  shall    reign  and  riot  for  ever.     He 
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sliall  cast  the  wretched  minions  of  his  power  into  the  pri- 
son of  everlasting  daricness  and  bind  them  in  chains  of 
etenialfiie. 

But  is  tbere'no  remedy  t  Shall  not  this  in-roIlin|f  tide 
of  iniquity  be  turned  back  t  Shall  sin  reign,  and  not  on 
human  happiness,  and  trample  down  the  noblest  part 
of  man,  and  none  be  found  to  rescue  the  pre^  from  the 
power  of  the  destroyer  t  Is  there  no  eye  to  pity»  no  arm 
that  can  bring  dehverancet  Sleeps  tiie  compassion  of 
Heaven  7  Slumbers  tiie  arm  of  Omqipotence  t  No ;  the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  JdHah  has  prevailed.  He  has  risen 
up  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  The  prince  of  darkness 
tranbles  on  his  throna  His  empire  is  sapped  in  its  found- 
ationa  He  that  rideth  forUi  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  shall  put  down  the 
usurper,  restore  the  ruins  of  the  apostacy,  reinstate  the 
earth  and  man  in  all  their  primeval  beauty,  holiness  and 
honour,  claim  his  purchased  inheritance,  and  reign  forever. 
And  then  shall  the  angels  sing  the  triumphal  song  of 
*'  Paradise  Reqained." 

"  This  world,  over  which  Satan  has  lorded  it  so  long, 
and  which  for  ages  has  laboured  under  the  primal  curse, 
shall  be  regenerated.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  mark 
of  the  beast  shall  nowhere  be  seen  in  all  the  earth, 
when  the  trail  of  the  serpent  shall  nowhere  appear  in  all 
its  borders,  when  no  storm  shall  shake  its  bowers,  no 
earthquake  disturb  its  repose,  no  blight  descend  on  its 
flowers,  and  when  the  sun  shall  look  down  with  smiles 
upon  the  fair  hosom  of  regenerated  natura  Yes,  this 
sin-cursed  earth  shall  be  redeemed.  It  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  evil ;  a  new  genesis  shall  overtake 
it,  it  shall  again  be  welcomed  into  the  hrotherbood  of 
worlds,  with  a  shout  louder  and  sweeter  than  that  which 
saluted  its  first  advent  in  the  skies."  * 

But  "  who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 

4 

*  RtT.  Thaddeufl  KoRm'i  "LeotmM  on  SaUa." 
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garments  from  Bozrah  ? — this  that  is  glorious  in  his  ap- 
parel, trayelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  V  Me 
answers :  ''  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save  " — ^the  great  Deliverer.  But  "  why  art  thou  red  in 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  unto  him  that  tread- 
eih  in  the  wine-press  f' — "Why  these  marks  of  blood  and 
of  severe  toil  on  a  person  of  so  noble  mien  X'  He  replies : 
**  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  me,  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine 
anger,  and  trample  th^  in  my  fury,  and  their  blood  shall 
be  sprinkled  on  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  rai- 
ment For  the  day  of  my  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and 
the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come."  That  is,  with  a  holy 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  Father  and  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  a  holy  indignation  at  the  impious  and  daring 
attempts  of  Satan,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  assailed  Satan 
and  all  his  angels,  and  sin  and  all  its  adherents,  and 
breading  them  as  in  the  wine-press  of  Qod's  wrath,  gained 
a  glorious  victory  over  sin,  and  wrought  out  redemption 
for  man. 

Much  has  he  already  done.  Many  a  glorious  victory 
has  he  won.  And  his  "  apparel  is  still  red  and  his  gar- 
ments stained  with  blood. '  He  is  going  on  from  con- 
quering to  conquer.  He  will  overturn  and  overturn,  and 
overturn  till  he  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  shall  come.  This 
is  terribly  expressed  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  passage 
already  quoted :  "  I  will  tread  down  the  people  m  mine 
anger  and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring 
down  their  strength  to  the  earth  * — ^a  dreadful  prediction 
of  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  sin,  and  of  all  who 
persevere  in  rebellion  aganst  the  Great  King. 

Yes,  blessed  be  (Jod,  there  is  a  remedy !  There  is  a  balm 
in  Gilead,  there  is  a  physician— one  that  is  mighty  to  save 
— the  Great  Deliverer.     A  gratuitious  deliverance. 

All  progress  of  the  gospel,  all  success  of  every  species  of 
reform,  all  increase  oi  light,  knowledge,  civilization  and 
civil  liberty  are  but  the  sure  triumphs  of  the  truth  and 


haiUngen  of  ike  good  time  oonung,  pmgiiosliGB  of  llie  ^ 
approaduiig  end  of  SeUa  and  hk  reign  ^on  tbe  eeiti^  I 
end  Qod  and  hiagorenunent  vindioBtoa,  Gnriflifr  axnoB  to 
'^hk  ovn,"  is  wdcomed  by  his  people^  Ub  empire  en 
eerth  is  estabUshed,  and  all  things,  pbysical,  aodal,  intet 
lectoal,  moiml  and  raligioaB,  aie  leinstated  in  their  beai^^ 
utility  and  gloiy  as  they  came  from  the  hand  ci  the  pn- 
fectaichitect 

What»  then,  are  we  to  look  fiur  as  the  final  triumph  of  | 
graoe  throogb  oor  Loid  JesosChrif^t  j 

L  The  fimt  eaaential  advance  towaids  the  "leatitntion" 
in  question  is  the  setting  right  ofan  apostate  raoe  in  their 
rekUionto  God  «m2  hi»  govemimienL  Sin  is  rebellion,— • 
casting  off  of  God,  and  an  allegiance  to  the  osnrpet 
The  mission  of  Clinst  is  one  of  reoondHation,  to  bnoff 
men  hack  to  their  rightful  Sovereign.  Sin  has  alienated 
man  from  God.  put  enmity  between  Creator  and  creature, 
cut  otf  communication  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
unfitted  us  for  companionship  with  holy  beings.  Grace 
has  repaired  the  breach — has  brought  us  into  covenant 
with  God — makes  all  who  wiU  come,  children  of  God,  yeSi 
heirs  of  God  to  an  immortal  inheritance — changes  our  re- 
lations from  enemies  to  friends,  from  aliens  and  rebels  to 
sons  and  heirs.  It  brings  them  who  were  a£Eur  off  into  the 
fiimily  of  God,  and  gives  them  mansions  in  their  Father's 
house.  It  does  more  than  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man.  It  gives  citizenship  in  heaven.  It  pro- 
vides a  SanctlAer,  without  which  an  Atontr  would  profit 
nothing. 

What  then  will  the  full  realization  of  the  work  of  atone- 
ment by  Christ,  and  of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  do  for 
our  apostate  world  ?  It  will  undo  what  sin  has  done.  It 
will  destrvn*  the  works  of  the  DeviL  It  will  turn  away 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and  remove  the  cause  of  mans 
alienation  from  his  GoiL  Now  accessible  through  the 
atoning  sacrifice,  as  a  father  he  bids  us  approach  him  as 
children.    Redeemed  man  becomes  the  companion  of  an- 
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I  as  well  as  of  just  men  made  perfect  The  grand  bar- 
— the  otherwise  impassable  barrier,  to  man's  recovery 
Q.the  fall;  is  completely  removed.  Qod  shall  again 
HI  with  men.  In  the  earthly  paradise,  restored  to  all 
primeval  beauty,  purity  and  loveliness,  a  fit  habitation 
the  everlasting  residence  of  the  saints,  the  ''  voice  of 
1  shall  again  walk,"  as  a  loving  ftkther  with  his  loyal 
loving  children. 

ndeed,  it  is  only  through  Christ  and  his  redeeming 
"k  that  we  know  Qod.  We  obtain  through  the  volume 
nature  the  merest  outlines  of  the  character  and  the 
'ks  of  God.  His  existence  and  his'  power,  wisdom  and 
dness  are  inscribed  on  all  his  workis  and  ways.  But 
I  through  God  "  as  manifest  in  the  flesh"  that  the 
head  is  revealed  imto  men.  It  is  only  through  the  fitce 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  we  see  God  who  is  invisible. 
1  only  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
b  we  understand  our  true  relations  to  Qod  and  to  his 
lated  law,  and  his  relation  to  us  as  the  forgiving  God. 
)  great  wonder  in  the  history  of  our  world — and  por- 
nce  of  the  universe, — is  the  mysterious  union  of  the 
ine  justice  and  mercy  in  the  scheme  of  redemption 
yugh  Jesus  Christ.  How  could  God  vindicate  his  law 
.  yet  treat  as  guiltless  the  transgressor  7  This  is  the 
me  of  wonder,  praise  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
ts  throughout  eternity.  This  is  what  '*  angels  desire 
ook  into."  Hence  the  triumphal  song  when  Christ 
eared  as  the  babe  of  Bethlehem.  It  was,  "  Glory  to 
1  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards 

JL« 

I.  What  this  great  renovation,  or  "  restitution  of  all 
igs,"  shall  do  for  the  world.  We  have  seen  what  sin 
done — how  it  has  laid  the  wbrld  in  ruins — covered  it 
h  thorns  and  briers — ^filled  it  with  violence,  firaud, 
[ice,  murder  and  death,  and  made  it  the  abode  of 
)tchedness  and  woe.  It  has  filled  the  heart  of  man 
h  every  furious  and  hurtful  paission,  and  turned  his 


kl 
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hand  oj^iURt  Iiia  felltiw  and  bis  heart  ngaiust  hit 
It  hua  closed  the  hands  of  chttrity,  dried  up  the  st 
of  benevolence,  thwarted  the  kind  designs  of  phiUntl 
and  bound  the  world  in  the  frosty  chains  of  selfia 
Graoo  enters  as  the  great  regenerator — to  bring  bac 
world  to  ite  original  purity,  dignity  and  moral  roc* 
to  itt  pristine  beauty  and  happiness.  Christ  ccoe 
eradicate  the  thorn  and  the  briar — to  speak  peace  ■ 
■warring  elements  of  strife,  to  quell  the  Toice  of  ti 
to  stay  the  hand  of  violence,  to  banish  every  con 
passion  from  the  human  breast,  to  bind  all  together! 
ties  of  a  common  brotherhood,  and  to  evidence  to  al 
wo  are  children  of  the 'same  father,  heirs  of  the  son 
heribance  and  expectants  of  the  same  glory.  Grac4 
restore  all  that  sm  has  taken  away. 

And  what  signs  that  the  mormii<j  cometli  have  ' 
the  rapid  extension  of  Ihe  gospel!  Huw  is  the  • 
chaofted  into  the  fruitful  field  and  the  wilderness  int 
garden  of  the  Lord  1  The  withering  curse,  whether  i 
form  .of  infidelity  or  idolatiy,  licentiousnesa  or  inb 
ranee,  has  spread,  like  a  pestiferous  sirocco,  till  i 
made  our  world  little  else  than  one  great  moral  d 
The  gospel  standard  is  set  up  against  it  Nation 
nation  haa  been  reclaimed,  till  there  are  brought  aad< 
benign  sway  of  the  gospel  all  the  most  enlightenec 
strongest,  the  most  civilized  and  refined  nations  c 
earth.  And  of  all  the  Pagan  tribes  that  remain  w< 
to  their  idols  there  i'^  no  considerable  nation,  the  str 
of  whose  civil  power  is  not  broken  and  the  vigour  of  i 
religious  63'9tem  is  not  decidedly  on  the  wane.  Whi 
done  this  1  It  is  doubtless  the  resistless  encroachi 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  "stone  cut  out  of  the  mou 
without  hands,"  which,  h&ving  "  smote  the  image," 
fill  the  whole  earth.  The  victorious  banners  alr^dy 
over  many  a  nation  and  many  an  island  where  fifty 
ago  Satan  teigned  without  a  rival.  And,  if  we 
judge  from  present  prognostics,  the  da;  is  not  di 
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^hen  the  triumphs  of  grace  shaU  be  co-extensive  with 
^e  earth. 

III.  But  "  let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for  that 
lay  shall  not  come'  except  there  come  a  falling  away  firsts 
ind  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
>pposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God^ 
>r  that  is  worshipped  as  God,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God, 
jhowing  himself  that  he  is.  God."  "  The  mystery  of  in- 
iquity doth  already  work :  that  Wicked  shall  be  revealed 
^om  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
ind  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  A  yet 
larker  day  than  the  Church  has  yet  seen  must  first  come. 
Be  that  opposeth  will  arise  in  yet  greater  wrath,  to  strike 
the  last  desperate  blow.  "  His  coming  is  after  the  work- 
ing of  S*ban,  with  aU  nower  and  signs  and  lying  wonders, 
sind  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness."  **  Evil 
men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worae  and  woree,  deceiving 
md  being  deceived."  '^  This  know,  that  in  the  last  days 
perilous  times  shall  come."  And  then  follows  a  catalogue 
>f  sins,  black  and  hideous,  which  shall  characterize  those 
'  lajst  daya"  Again  we  hear  of  "  mockers  in  the  last  time," 
>f  "  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,"  and  of  the 
'  mystery  of  iniquity."  It  will  be  a  dark  day— the  great 
tnd  dreadful  conflict  that  shall  herald  the  glorious  advent 
)f  our  King.  It  will  be  the  thick  darkness  that  precedes 
he  dawn  of  the  millennial  glory.  Already  we  seem  to 
\ee  through  that  dark  intervening  cloud  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  a  glorious  day  to  Aon — the  no  distant  triumph 
)f  light  over  the  power  and  prince  of  darkness.  C!ome, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  for  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
ind  travaileth  in  pain,  waiting  deliverance  from  thee. 

And  more  than  this  may  we  expect.  We  are  promised 
i  physical  deliverance,  a  material  renovation  of  this  earth 
ivhich  shall  remove  all  natural  evils,  take  away  the  thorn 
md  the  briar,  the  desert,  the  earthquake  and  the  tornado, 
wrhich  shall  repair  the  physical  ruins  of  the  fall  and  re- 
store the  earth  to  its  primeval,  Eden  state.    The  earth 
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itself  shall  be  renovated  and  beautified,  absll  undergo  ■ 
change  anaJoeous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  apiritoil  < 
world.  The  long  and  dreaiy  winter  of  six  thousand  yean  * 
ubatl  poas  away.  Plafues.deBrthe,  tempests,  famines shiU  I 
be  known  no  more.  The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  beauty,! 
the  salubrity  of  Eden  uncursed  shall  abound,  and  the  I 
earth  again  bo  a  paradise  and  a  Bt  habitation  for  the  stNul 
of  Ood.  The  curse  shall  be  removed.  The  earth  shall  be  \ 
physically  redeemed,  when  the  very  "  desert  shall  rejoin  ■ 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  when  the  "  taint  shall  be  r»  , 
moved  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  malaria  from  tin  J 
ground,"  when  tempests  and  tornadoes  shall  cease  t«  ' 
ra^  and  volcanoes  shall  rend  the  earth  no  mora 

"  We,  according  to  bis  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousne^ ;  new — 
i.e.,  renewed,  restored  to  its  original  fertility  and  beauty 
— ^purided  hy  tiro,  ami  made  nginn  what  it  was  when  he 
that  created  it  pronounced  all  to  be  "good" — without  de- 
fect or  deformity,  with  no  barrenneas  or  deaerts,  no  ex- 
ceos  of  heat  or  cold,  no  devastations  by  wind  or  tide,  by 
stonu  or  tempest,  but  all  beauty  and  »rtility,  all  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  the  best  interestB  and  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  maji. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  earth  shall  return  when  our 
enemy  shall  be  dispossessed  of  his  dominion,  bound  in 
chains  and  cast  out  for  ever,  when  our  blessed  Immanitel 
shall  come  and  claim  his  own — shall  repair  all  the  physi- 
cal ruins  of  sin  and  make  earth  again  a  paradise.  All 
things  shall  then  be  reclaimed  irojn  a  long-continued  and 
debasing  perversion.  The  silver  and  the  gold  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  shall  be  the  Lord's.  The  eartii 
that  brings  forth  all  that  can  make  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
and  make  his  face  to  shine,  shall  te  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Men  shall  then  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  that  they 
may  honour  God  and  bless  their  fellow-men. 

What  a  change  1  It  shall  write  holiness  to  the  Lord  on 
all  things.     It  shall  sanctify  all  the  relations  c£  common 
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the  occupations,  resources  and  powers  of  man. 
bless  the  social  and  domestic  relations,  regulate 
1  of  trade,  BO  that  men  shall  honour  Ood  with  tlieir 
M,  diaburaing  their  abundance  according  to  the 
of  a  right  conscience  and  the  j^omptings  of  an  en- 
senevolence.  It  shall  make  all  men  pure  and 
le,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  without  partiality 
hout  hypocrisy.  Wars  shall  cease,  fraud  and  op- 
shall  be  no  more.  Impartial  love  to  man  and 
I  love  to  God  shall  prevail.  And  then  shall  be 
in  all  the  beauties  of  holiness  what  the  angels 
owed  over  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  :  "  Qlory  to 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards 

in  goyemment,  civilization,  science,  learning,  com- 
rar  and  peace,  which  had  so  long  done  little  else 
add  power  to  the  original  curse  and  intenaify  ite 
i,  shall  henceforth  become  most  efficient  agencies 

in  the  new  kingdouL  The  majesty  of  lawshall 
r  be  trampled  under  foot,  or  the  jumciary  be  cor- 
ir  the  guilty  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  Manners, 
.  habits,  fashions,  pleasures,  recreations  and  all  the 
a  of  life,  shall  become  subservient  to  the  honour  of 

the  highest  gopd  of  man. 

06  aspect  of  the  subject  just  alluded  to  deserves 
in  a  casual  glance.  We  have  traced  the  deeolat- 
tteps  of  our  enemy  in  man's  aodal  life.  Human 
IS  is  very  much  suspended  here.  If  tares  be  sown 
ield,  man  has  little  to  expect  but  a  bitter  harvest 
I  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  here  our  enemy  hsa 
ted  some  of  his  saddest  devastations. 
>et  us  then  see  if  we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  trace 
tteps  of  grace  as  she  comes  again  to  repair  the 
the  apoatacy.  What  has  grace  done  for  us  here  ? 
enom  of  sin  has  spread  through  all  the  veins  and 
of  society,  corroaing  it  to  its  very  vitals.  It 
fishneas  Uie  watchword  of  every  little  conmunity. 
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and  Bet  tbe  green-e3eil  moiistflr,  Jealousy,  to  watch  ai 
every  door.  It  planted  deep  the  tree  of  discord,  and  cau!>ed 
to  spring  up  in  every  nook  and  corner  the  unsightly 
plants  of  envy,  pride,  ambition  and  distrost.  Confidence 
was  exiled,  and  the  world  set  on  fire  by  the  tongue  of 
Hjander.  Thus  did  ain  reign  in  man's  socia)  relations  xmto 
the  workings  and  wranglinga  of  a  lingering  de(Uh.  lu 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  vice,  our  social  relations 
are  vitiated  and  wretched.  Not  a  single  social  virtue  can  ^ 
thrive — can  expand  into  its  own  native  beauty  and  love- 
liness and  coma  to  maturity  under  the  reign  of  sin.  It 
can  little  more  than  exist,  and  that  only  with  n  ceaseleai 
conflict  with  opposing  elements.  But  what  a  change  when 
grace  comes  to  her  rescue  I  Grace  rebukes  the  raging  of 
the  passions,  humbles  pride,  curbs  ambition  or  ^ves  it  a 
lawful  i.lirei'tion,  oxt)n£p.iiMhes  envy  nnd  banishes  jealoua-y. 
She  conn--';  not,  but.  ihi-re  fuliows  in  ht-r  trrtin  a  lovely  l.Hud 
of  kindred  graces,  all  bearing  the  image  of  thwr  m»temal 
origin.  Benevolence  ia  her  handmaid,  humility  her  oover^ 
ing,  and  hope  the  light  of  her  countenano&  Jkiound  about 
her  you  may  see,  sporting  in  all  the  charm  ftnd  luxutiance 
of  spiritual  life.  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Long-suffering,  GentJe- 
nesR,  Goodness,  Faith,  Meekness,  Temperance.  Against 
these  there  is  no  law — they  need  no  law.  They  eon,  when 
left  to  their  own  legitknate  workings,  produce  notdiing 
but  love  and  harmony — goodwill  to^rards  man  «ad  glory 
to  God. 

Adorned  with  these  golden  fruits  of  grace,  society  can* 
not  be  otherwise  than  happy.  Show  me  a  place  where 
grace  reigns,  and'  triumphs  over  every  vioe,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  place  where  all  the  social  afiections  and  vir* 
tues  are  ho  beautifully  developed  that  society  tiiere  ia  al- 
together happy.     But  we  inquire  again,  ' 

V.  What  are  the  achievomenfA  of  grace  on  individual 
character? 

Sin  hath  put  enmity  between  Qod  and  mas,  made  man 
an  alien  and  an  enemy,  unfitted  bim  for  1^  discharge  of 
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the  duties  of  life,  unfitted  bim  for  death  or  for  a  happ^ 
eternity.  Sin  haa  laid  the  whole  man  in  ruins.  Hia 
body  ia  subject  to  disease,  pain  and  death,  and  his  soul 
but  the  wreck  of  that  godlike  thing  which  Qod  breathed 
into  the  earthly  tenement  of  man. 

But  grace  comes  to  restore  man  to  his  pristine  beauty 
and  strength,  to  reinstate  him  In  the  image  of  his  Qoa, 
to  open  again  a  communicatioD  with  heaven,  to  renew 
hia  mend^ip  with  his  God,  and  to  fit  him,  by  the  wafih- 
ing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
for  the  companionship  of  angels,  and  to  open  to  him  the  - 
portals  of  heaven.  Grace  kindly  ofiers  to  shield  him 
from  a  thousand  ills  in  this  life,  to  make  him  a  better 
man,  more  happy  and  more  honourable  in  every  station. 
— to  bo  an  angel  of  mercy  to  comfort  and  protect  him  in 
Uie  last  dark  hour  of  death — to  go  with  him  through  the 
dark  valley,  and  finally  to  present  him  faultless  before 
ihepresence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy. 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  shul  be  the  final  and 
eternal  condition  and  destiny  of  this  earth  1  It  shall 
ondei^  a  very  essential  revolution,  a  purification  by  fire 
— eomotimea  coiled  a  destruction — so  completely  changed  . 
Uiat  it  is  called  a  "new  earth."  It  shall  become  a  fit 
temple  for  holiness,  the  habitation  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  purity,  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  the  sons 
of  Qod,  Sin  and  all  its  corruption  and  disquietude,  and 
rebellion,  and  misery  and  death,  once  bani^ed  from  the 
e&rth,  and  its  regeneration  once  consummated,  and  this  is 
the  "  restitution  of  all  thiugs"  to  their  primeval  beauty 
and  perfection.  And  being  once  so  restored,  what  shall 
be  ite  future  and  eternal  destination  1 

Before  we  ui^  a  reply,  let  us  ask  what  shall  be  the 
future  local  destination  of  man  t  The  renoviition  of  the 
earUi,  we  may  assume,  is  but  the  noteworthy  counterpart 
of  the  renovation  of  man.  And  as  the  earth,  and  all 
things  pertaining  thereunto;  were  orijpnally  made  for 
mAD,  and  as  man  and  the  earth  mutually  shared  the  curse. 
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for  "  together  they  gitmi  and  timvail  in  pain,"  what  u 
man  probable  than  that  they  Uiall  be  finally  and  tm 
eyer  united  in  their  fiitore  destiny  t  This  pjanefc  eavth 
is  the  Aome  of  onr  race.  Bom  here,  nnitored  here  n 
joioed,  suffered  and  sorrowed  here— diarafiter,  aasociationi 
and  fineodshins  formed  here— here  Christ  came,  and  suf- 
fered and  died  to  redeem  him — ^here  is  a  Gethaemane  and 
a  Oalvary — ^where,  rather,  amidst  assodations  so  ssered 
and  dear,  would  redeemed  man  dioose  his  eternal  happy 
home  t  Where  else  would  he  find  an  abode  so  befittmg, 
so  congenial? 

Nor  are  we  here  without  the  sure  word  of  prophe^. 
seeming  more  than  to  intimate  such  a  realimtion.  We 
are  assured  the  "  meek  shall  inherit  the  eartk"  ''  Those 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "  Such 
as  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  shall  inherit  the  ettrth.**  God 
shaQ  again  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  the  angelic  choir 
shall  everywhere  mna,  ''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth  peace,  goodwilTtowards  men.'* 

What  more  can  grace  do  t  Ah!*there  is  one  tiling 
more  that  grace  may  do,  yea,  must  do,  or  yon,  my  impeni- 
tent reader,  are  ruined  for  ever.  It  must  overcome  your 
wicked  heart — it  must  bring  you  into  willing  obedience 
to  your  only  Lord  and  MaRter.  Has  grace  done  this  for 
you^ 

Grace  has  provided  a  way  for  your  escape  from  eternal 
ruin — has  offered  you  a  full  and  free  pardon — has  invited 
and  urged  your  acceptance.  But  you  have  rejected  aU 
these  gracious  offers.  You  have  turned  your  i3ack  on  all 
that  a  gracious  God  has  done  to  restore  you  to  the  bosom 
of  his  love.  If  grace  has  done  so  much  for  you,  and  you 
have  as  yet  done  so  little  for  yourself,  on  what  ground 
do  you  nope  you  shall  not  be  a  final  outcast  and  lie 
down  in  eternal  despair,  and  suffer  the  just  penalty  of 
abused  love  and  a  violated  law  ? 

Come,  then,  and  let  grace  do  its  glorious  work  in  you. 
Where  sin  hath  abounded,  let  grace  much  more  abound. 
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Where  sin  hatb  so  long  reigned  working  death,  let  grace 
rei^  unto  eternal  life. 

Christ  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  David. 
Soon  shall  he  come  and  call  us  hence  away.  Soon  shall 
the  earth  put  on  her  robes  of  beauty  and  be  made  the 
abode  of  Christ  and  his  ransomed  one&  May  we  all  be 
of  the  blessed  number  to  whom  upon  his  coming  he  will 
say,  "  Rise  up  and  come  away!" 
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